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Duc de Luynes proposes for her hand — Cbarecter and aatoniihing 
good-fortuDC of (fais personage — Mamage of Luynes and Mlle, de 
Rohan — Madame de Luynes appointed SunnUndanU de la matton de 
la Rtine — FemiDÎne revolt provoked by this nomination — Diamissal of 
tbe Queen's Spanish attendants — Consummation of the royal mairiage 
— Tbe Queen admits her SurintendtaUe to the closeit iotimacy — 
Happiness of Madame de Luynea's mairied life— She givea bittb to a 
son — Her husband appointed Constable of France — His failure before 
UoQlaubaa— His deatb — His widow marries the Duc de Cherreuse — 
Choracter of this prince — An unfortunate froUc— Temporaiy disgrâce 
of Marie de Rohan. 

IN no period of French hîstory do we find women 
taking a more active part in public lîiè than in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. During the 
troublous reign of Louis XIII. and the minority of le 
Grand Monarque there was no revolt or conspiracy in 
which some great lady of the Court was not more or less 
directly concerned. Prime Ministers rccognised their 
powcr and courted and persecuted them by turns ; for 
love of thdr beaux yeux men plunged into rash and foolish 
enterprises, which led them to ruin, exile, and even to 
1 
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the block ; they entered into treasonable negotiations 
vith foreign Governments ; they plotted rebellions, 
planned assass'madons, and " created more confusion than 
ever cxisCed in Babylon." When, at the conclusion of 
the Treaty of the Pyrénées in 1660, the Spanish Prime 
Minister, Don Luis de Haro, felicitated Mazarin on 
the repose which he was about to enjoy after so many 
storms, the Cardinal replied that no Minister was able to 
promise himself repose in France, and that even the 
women there were the cause of infinité trouble. " Tou 
Spaniards," said he, •* are happy. You hâve two kinds 
of women : plenty of coquettes and a few good women. 
The one wishes to please her gallants, the other her 
husband. They hâve no désire save for luxury and 
display, and they would be bewildered if you talked to 
them of politics. But in France it is not the same. Our 
women, whether chaste or gallant, young or old, wise or 
foolish, wish to hâve a hand in everything. A woman 
will not retire to rest until she has talked over aflàirs of 
State with her lover or her husband. They wish to 
manage everything, to embroil everything. We hâve 
three who are capable of governing or overturning three 
great kingdoms : the Duchesse de Longuevill^ the 
Princess Palatine, and the Duchesse de Chevreuse." 

The last of the three ladies mentioned by Mazarin, 
Marie de Rohan, Duchesse de Luynes, and afterwards 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, is perhaps the most interesting 
féminine personality of her time. Ail the memoïrs and 
letters of her contemporaries speak with admiration of 
her beauty — that beauty which made a great part of her 
destiny. The greatest pùnters hâve painted her portrût ; 
the most skilful engravers of an epoch which counted 
many excellent oncs havc reproduced her featurea. With 
a charmtng oval face, a complexion of dazzling ^mess, 
large, expressive blue eyes, a weaith of glossy auburn hair, 
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and " the shape of a goddess," few lovelier wotnen ever 
graced the Court of France, and her loveliness was 
enhanced bjr the gaiety, vivacity, and entrain which, we 
are told, *' not only shone in her eyes, but animated her 
voice and her gestures, even to her least movemcnts, and 
imparted to her whole personality an irrésistible charm." 

To thèse remarkable personal attractions she joïned 
hardly less remarkable abilities i a keen intelligence, which 
enablcd her readily to grasp intricate questions of finance 
and high polïtics far beyond the compréhension of the 
majority of her sex, a prompt resolution, a tireless energy, 
and a courage which never failed her, even in the mosb 
difficult circumstances. " Madame de Chevreuse, in fact, 
possessed nearly ail the qualities of the great politicîan," 
observes Victor Cousin ; " one alone was lacking to her, 
and it was predsely that wtthout which ail the others turn 
to ruin : she did not know how to mark out for herself a 
definite end, or rather she did not choose it for herself ; 
it was another who chose it for her. She was a woman 
in the highest degree ; there lay her strcngth and also her 
weakness. Her first province was love, or rather gallantry, 
and the interest of him whom she loved became her 
principal object. That is the explanation of the prodigies 
of sagacity, ingenuity, and energy which she displayed in 
the pursuit of a chimerical end, which ever recoiled before 
her, and seemed to draw her on by the prestige even of 
difficulty and péril." * La Rochefoucauld accuses her ot 
having brought misfortune to ail whom she loved ; but, 
in more than one instance, ît was the latter who precipitated 
her into their own foolish enterprîses, and she cannot 
therefore be held responsible for the disasters which over- 
took them. According to Madame de Motteville, 
Madame de Chevreuse herself declared that "ambition 
had never touched her heart, and that her pleasure alone 
■ Madame dt Chtvrmst, 
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had guided her, that is to sajr, that she had been înterested 
in the aifeirs of the world solely in rektîon to thosc whom 
she loved." ' And this is confirmed by the Gu^inal de 
Retz in the far from indulgent portrait wlùch he has left 
us of the lady : 

" She abandoned herself to politics, because she aban- 
doned herself to everything which pleased him whom she 
loved. If the Prior of the Carthusians had pleased her, 
she would hâve become a recluse in ail sinderity. . . . 
Never did any one pay less heed to dangers, and never 
had woman more contempt for scruples and for dutles ; 
she knew none save that of pleasing her lover." ' 

What, however, is indisputable, is that for more than 
thirty years Madame de Chevreuse was one of the most 
important factors in French politîcs ; that Richelieu madp 
every effort to win her over to his interests, and, being 
unsuccessfut, treated her as an enemy worthy of him, and 
banished her several times ; that, after the great Cardinal's 
death, when Louis XIII. opened the doors of France to 
ail the proscribed, he closed them agiûnst her ; and that 
she proved almost as formidable an enemy to Mazorin as 
she had to Richelieu, until, towards the end of the Fronde, 
the Minister prudendy determined to be reconciled with 
her and to profit by her counsels. 

Marie de Rohan was born almost with the seventeenth 
century, in December 1600. She came of one of the 
oldest and most illustrious of the princely famîlies of 
Brittany, which descended în a direct line from the ancient 
sovereigns of that portion of France, and bore the proud 
device : " Roy ne puys, duc ne daigne, Rohan suys." Her 
father was Hercule de Rohan, Duc de Montbazon, a 
zealous servant of Henri IV., pair de France and Grand 
Huntsman, Governor of Paris and of the Île-de-France ; 

' Madame de Mottevîlle, Mémoires. 
* Cardinal de ReU, Mémoirts. 
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her mother, Madeleine de Lenoncourt, sîstcr of Urbain 
de Laval, the Maréchal de Bois-Dauphine, died when 
Marie was still a child. Concerning the girl's early years 
the chroniclers are sîlcnt, and we hear nothing about her 
until the marriage of Louis XIIL and Anne of Austria at 
the end of 1 6 r 5, when she was appointed one of the young 
Quecn's maïds-of-honour. Singularly enough, the future 
confidante and close ally of Anne of Austria did not at first 
coramend herself to her royal mistress, reared as the latter 
had been in the most cramping conditions of Spanish 
étiquette ; îndeed, her Majesty was extremely shocked by 
the libcrty which the young lady permitted her witty and 
somewhat malicïous tongue, and by, what seemed to her, 
the reprehcnsible frecdom of her întercourse with the 
opposite sex. Some eighteen months passed thus, and 
then, in the summer of 1 6 1 7, the Court learned that Mlle, 
de Montbazon's hand had been demanded in marriage by 
M. de Luynes, that audacious fevourite of Louis XIIL, 
who had just engineercd the ««p d'érat whereby he had 
destroycd Marie de' Medici's Italian pro^gê, the Maréchal 
d'Ancre, despatched the Queen-Mother into exile at Blois, 
and gathered the reins of government into his own 
hands. 

Charles d'Albert, Duc de Luynes, is one of the mîs- 
understood pcrsonages of history. For long hîstorians 
pcrsisted in scàng in him nothing but a vulgar favourite, 
who used the influence which he had acquired over a weak- 
willed young king merely to accumulate honours and 
wealth for himself and his relatives. Thanks, however, 
to the researches of Victor Cousin and M. Zeller, wc are 
now able to form a more just appréciation of his character, 
and to see him as he rcally was — a bold and capable states- 
man and a loyal servant of the Crown, who, wîthout 
possessing those attributes of greatness whîch merit the 
respect and admiration of posterity, nevertheless, rendered 
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valuable services to the State, and continued thc work 
which Henri IV. had begun and which Richelieu was to 
conclude. 

The good-fortune of Luj^nes had been indeed astonish- 
ing. The cldest of the three sons of an old companion- 
in-arms of Henri IV,, known as the Capitaine du Luynes, 
he was appointed page to the King, whose services, how- 
ever, he exchanged, as soon as he had arrived at man's 
estate, for that of the Comte du Lude. Some years later, 
he re-entered the royal service, and was attached to the 
person of the little Louis XIII. This was the turning- 
point in his fortunes, for very soon he discovered the 
secret of making himself agreeable to the young prince, 
who took more pleasure in hîs socïety than in that of any 
of his othcr attendants. His gramng favour aroused the 
jealousy of the King's gouverneur, thc Marquis de Souvré, 
and he narrowly escapcd beîng banished from Court, in 
which case it is probable that nothing more would hâve 
been heard of him. He succeeded, however, în averting 
the storm, and little by litde established himself so firmly 
in the good grâces of Louis XIII. that his Majesty could 
not endure to be separated from him. A little later, when 
menaced by Marie de' Medici and the Maréchal d'Ancre, 
he had the art to disarm their suspicions by his apparent 
subservience ; but no sooner had Louis XIII. attained his 
majority, than he began to urge him to free himself from 
the tutelage of his mother and her Italian Ëivourite and 
become really King. Then, when he had brought the 
young monarch to the required pitch of exaspération 
against those who had usurped his authority, he threw 
aside the mask, placed himself at thc head of a military 
conspiracv, and swept his enemîes from his path (April 24, 
1617). 

And so the '* poor little cadet of Albert," who had 
begun by amusing his young master by lus skLll in snaring 
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magpîes and training falcons, became Piime Minister of 
France and the grandest gentleman in ail the realm. 
Honours and gifts wcre heapcd upon him. He receïved 
the marquisate of Ancre, the name of which was changed 
to Albert ; he was made Grand Falconer, First Gentle- 
man of the Chamber, Governor of Picardy, Ueutenant- 
Governor of the Île-de-France, Captain of the Tuileries 
and of the Bastile ; and those who had hitherto scarcely 
dâgned to notice his existence now bowed down before 
the resplendency of his power. One thing alone was 
wanting to him : a wife whose rank should accord with 
the altitude of his fortune^ who should connect him with 
the greatest fàmilîes in France, and give him children to 
inherit his wealth and honours. 

Louis XIII., who did not wish to place any limits to 
his Ëivours to Luynes, proposed to him one of the greatest 
heiresses in France, his natural half-sister, Henriette de 
Vendôme. Aware that the project was not likely to be 
very agreeable to that princess, who entertained a most 
exalted idea of her own merits, he invited the Queen, 
with whom Mlle, de Vendôme was a great fevourite, to 
spaak to her about it, authorising her Majesty to promise 
on behalf of Luynes the very highest dignities it was 
wtthin his power to bestow, and even the office and 
insignta of Constable of France. " The Queen," writes 
the Tuscan Envoy, ** not only to please the King, but 
also to manifest in this way her good offices to Luynes, 
of whom, for her own ïnterests, she desired to secure the 
support, and to whom she testifîcd ail her confidence, 
willingly undertook this negotiatïon, and spoke of the 
matter several times to Mlle, de Vendôme. But the 
latter showed that she did not wish to hear anything 
about it, giving as her reason the great distance between 
her and Luynes, affirming that she would not consent to 
it, and saying that, on the day when she saw herself con- 
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strained, she would prefer to enter a monastery. The 
Queen was much annoyed ; but, after this, she was 
unwilling to cause any fiirther vexation to this princess, 
who had, besides, never thought of manying any one 
else than the Duc du Maine." ' 

Luynes was too astute to make any attempt to over- 
come the répugnance of Mlle, de Vendôme, and turned to 
seek a wife elsewhere. There was quite a number of 
young ladîes whose rank and fortune rendered them 
worthy of his considération, but none who could com- 
pare in Personal attractions with Mlle, de Montbazon ; 
and it was upon her that his choice fell. At hïs request, 
I,ouisXIII. sent for the Duc de Montbazon and informed 
him of the honour which the favouritc proposed to do 
him. The dukc no doubt had his own opinion as to the 
side on which the honour lay ; but, since he was, like 
a good many other great nobles, a devout worshïpper at 
the shrine of the ristng sun, he prudently kept it to him- 
self, and gave a cordial consent. He was, it seems> 
alrcady assured of the consent of his daughter, without 
which he would scarcely hâve been so ready to agrée 
to the proposai, being a good-natured, feeble Idnd of man 
and completely under the domination of that high-spirited 
young lady. But M. de Luynes, though now in his 
fortieth year, was one of the most fascinating men at the 
Court, "with a countenance so agreeable that it served 
him as a gênerai letter of crédit for ail Icinds of aiïàirs 
and to ail kinds of people " ; and the glamour with which 
his astonishing rise to fortune had surrounded him was 
naturally calculated to appeal to damsels of romantic 
tempérament. 

Luynes neglected nothing to win the good grâces of 
his lady-love. He showered upon her the most costly 
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g^fts, obtained a promise from the King that, when she 
should be a lïttle older, she should be appcùnted SurinteH- 
dante de la maison de la Reine, an office which conferred 
almost absolute power over the Queen's Household, and 
secured for her, on the eve of their marriage, the tabouret 
— the right of being seatcd in the présence of the Queen 
— a privilège which was not enjoyed, save by the spécial 
favôur of the King, by any kdy below the rank of a 
duchess. Finally, whcn the marriage took place on 
September 13, 1617, in the royal chapel at the Louvre, 
the bride found in her corbeille the magnificent diaraonds 
of the Maréchale d'Ancre's hapless wife, beheaded some 
months before on the Place de Grève, " for high treason, 
both human and divine." ^ 

In the autumn of the following year, the King duly 
fulâlled the promise he had made to Luynes and created 
his wife Surintendante of the Queen 's Household. The 
appointment of a young woman not yet eighteen to so 
exalted and so responsible a post was severely criticised, 
and aroused something like a revolt among the Queen's 
Jadies. The Dowager-Duchesse de Montmorency, who 
up to that moment had held the title of premiire dame du 
palais, was highly indignant and immediately gave in her 
résignation, " on the ground that, bcing the widow of the 
late Connétable de Montmorency, it was impossible for 
her to retain a subordinate post in the Royal Household." 
Anne's Spanish attendants were still more incensed ; the 
camerara mayor, the Countess de las Torres, loudly pro- 
tested against Madame de Luynes's assumption of authority 
over her, and she and the old Duchess de Villequieras, 
her Majesty's former gouvernante, so worked upon the 
feelings of their mistress that it was only with great 

■ Thèse diamonda, which had be«n given by the Eiag to Luynes, are 
said to hsve been of enormous value, foi diamonds were, in tbose dsys, 
purchaaed foi an iovestment, aa nell as for omament. 
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difficulty that she could be persuaded to accept the semces 
of the Surintetidante. 

This squabble had an important resuit ; ît brought 
about the departure of the Spanish attendants, and, in so 
doing, hastened the consummation of the royal mamage, 
to which Louis XIII. still refused to consent, ROtwîth- 
standing ail the arguments and entreaties that were 
addresscd to him. The King had conceived a violent 
aversion to " thèse wïdows who wcrc dresscd lîke nuns," 
and, tn parttcular, to the Duchess de Villequieras ; and so 
indignant was he at their intrigues that he abstained irom 
visidng his consort for several days, and declared that he 
was fîrmiy resolved not to live with her as a husband 
until the departure of the &vourites who had so shame- 
fully abused her confidence. 

Luynes, accordingly, lost no tîme in makïng the 
strongest représentations to the Spanish Ambassador, the 
Duke de Monteleone, and, shordy afterwards, ail the 
Queen's Spanish attendants were recalled, wîth the excep- 
tion of her confessor, a physician, and a waiting-woman, 
" who had become whoUy French." 

According to the Papal Nuncio, Luynes had given 
Monteleone " positive assurances " that the marriage 
should be consummated after the departure of the 
Spanish ladics. Since, however, the bashfiil monarch 
still hesitated, the &vourite determined to take the 
matter into his own hands. We read in Hérouard's 
Journal, under date January 5, 1619 : 

*' [The King] went to bed. Prayed to God. At 
eleven o'clock or thereabouts, without tàe King expecting 
it, M. de Luynes came to persuade him to sleep with the 
Queen. He reststed, strong and firm, stru^ling even 
to tears ; is carried there, put to bed. . . ." 

Contrary to gênerai anticipation, the youthful Madame 
de Luynes made a most admirable Surintetidante^ and the 
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Queen's Household under her sway was a tnodel or order 
and décorum. Nevertheless, she did not succeed ïn gain^ 
tng the favour of her royal mistress, who continued to 
trcat her in a very cold and distant manner. The 
explanadon of this is that a rumeur had reached the 
Queen's ears that the King was payîng Madame de 
Luynes such marked attentions as to give rîse to the 
belief that he had fallen in love with her, and this 
naturally did not incline her to regard the lady with a 
benevolent eye. "The King," writes the Spanîsh 
Ambassador to Philip III., **abounds in courtesies and 
attentions for the Duchesse de Luynes ; ^ I hâve never- 
theless good hope that the worst suspicions take rise only 
in the excited fancy of the Infenta-Queen and in the 
raalicious tattlings of her women. The King, I believe, 
is too wise and virtuous to merit the imputation of 
criminal intrigue. Your Majesty should exhort the 
Queen to propitiate her husband, and to render herself 
agreeable and necessary to him by the thousand little 
coquetries proper to enchain and enticc volatile hearts." * 
In point of fect, the intimacy between Louis XIII. 
and Madame de Luynes was cf the most innocent 
character. The latter was warmly attached to her 
husband, and, if she encouraged the attentions of the 
King, it was no doubt solely from the amusement she 
derived from his gauche efforts at flirtation ; while as for 
Louis XIII., even that incorrigible scandal-monger 
Tallemant des Réaux is feign to confess that "il rfeut 
jamais Vesprit de faire le Connétable c, . . ." But there 
are always persons whose interest ït ts to place the worst 
construction upon the most harmless gallantnes, and, 

1 In the Bummer of 1619, in récognition of the faVourite'a aervicea in 
negotiating the réconciliation between Louis XIII. and tbe Queen-Uother, 
the King bad erected the coimtjr of MaiUé iato a ducbjr-peenge under 
the name of Luynes. 

' Publlshed by Haitha Freei : "The Hanied Life ofAnoeofAustha," 
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thanks to their efibrts, it was some time before the Queen 
was ' persuaded that Madame de Luynes was not endeav- 
ouring to lure his Majesty away from her. 

When, at length, Anne recc^nised Û\c folly of her 
suspicions, her sentiments towards her Surintendante 
speedily underwent a change and, as though anxious to 
make amends for her injustice, she yielded herself un- 
rcservedly to the charm which the latter seemed to 
exercise over every one with whom she was brought into 
close relationship. It would, as we shall sec hercafter, 
hâve been infinitely better for herself and a good many 
others if the Queen had continued to keep Madame de 
Luynes at a distance. 

Madame de Luynes appears to hâve been very happy 
in her married lifé. She lived on the most affectionate 
terms with her husband, and espoused his interests with 
that zeal which she always displayed on behalf of those 
who gained her heart. 

In the autumn of 1618, she gave birth to a daughter, 
who aftcrwards entered religion and becamc Abbcss of 
Maubuisson, and on the night of Christmas Day 1620, 
to the great joy of Luynes, she presented him with a son. 
The Queen, we are informed by the Venetian Ambassador, 
Contarini, never quitted the duchess for a single moment 
during the pains of labour, and sat by her bedside the 
whole night. 

The bclls of ail the churches in Paris were immedîately 
rung in célébration of this cvcnt^ and several couriers 
started to carry the glad tidings to Calais, whither Luynes 
had recently accompanied the King to inspect the fortifi- 
cations of the harbour, which had been greatly damagcd 
by a violent gale. Louis XIII. was the first to receive 
the news, and so pleased was he that he gave the bearer 
a présent of 4,000 écus, and undertook to announce it to 
his favourite. Before doing so, bowever, he gave orders 
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for ail the guns of the citadel to be dîscharged, and when 
Luynes irujnired the reason of this, embraced him and 
exclaimed : 'TBy cousin, I am come to rejoice with you 
beciuse you htve a son." The two friends at once 
retumed to Paris, where his Majesty stood godfather to 
the child, who receîved the name of Louis Charles. This 
little boy became the second Duc de Luynes, who enjoyed 
some celebrity in the latter part of the scvcnteerrth century, 
through his connection with Port-Royal, translated into 
French the Méditalions of Descartes, wrote under a nom 
de guerre several books of dévotion, and was the &ther 
of the pious Duc de Chevrcuse, the friend of Fénelon. 

Contarini, in announcing this auspicîous evcnt to his 
Government, observed that the Duc de Luynes " seemed 
to hâve enchained Fortune " ; and certainly, since the coup 
d'état which had brought him from comparative obscurity 
to the head of the State, his career had been an almost 
unbroken séries of successes. Without resorting to pro- 
scription or the scaffold, he had compellcd the great 
nobles, incessandy in revolt, to lay down their arms and 
acknowledge the royal authority, and had attached his 
name to the first serious effort to reduce the Protestants 
to the condition of other Frenchmen. Hc had resumed 
the vigorous forcign polîcy of Henri IV. and protected 
the independent States of Italy from Spanish aggression ; 
put an end, for a time at least, to the unfortunate 
divisions in the Royal Family which were to be the 
cause of so much turmoit and btoodshed in years to 
come ; induced the King to extend to his consort some 
of the considération and affection which were her due ; 
negotiated splendid alliances for his brothers ' ; nurried a 

> His second brotber, the Seigneur de Cadenet, mairied the daughter 
and heiress of the Duc de Pecquigny, and was made Duc de Chauloea ; 
the foimgest, the Seigneur de Braatès, mairied Charlotte Harguerite, only 
daughter of the Duc de Luxembourg, whoK title he erenluallj' bore. 
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beautifui young woman, whom he loved and who loved 
him, founded a iàmily, and assured the future of his 
house. " 

"If," observes Victor Coiisîn, "he had died at the 
end of the year 1620, he would hâve died at the hetght 
of prosperit/) a rare example of a good fortune which 
had remaincd constant through so many stormy and often 
tragic adventures ; and this constancy of success, which 
is almost as potcnt with posterity as with contcmporaries, 
would hâve been for him an auréole in history. . . . But 
Providence had disposed otherwise, atid was reserving for 
Luynes trials befbre which his star was to wane and his 
good fortune to succumb." 

Early in 1621 it began to be apparent that Luynes 
was gradually losîng the place he had so long held in the 
fevour of the King, Louis XIII., in fect, was growing 
weary of the domination of the man whom he had raised 
so high, and was becoming jealous of his power and 
display. '* There is the King ! " exdaimed he one day, 
as Luynes passed before his windows, followed by a 
splendid rettnue. And on another, seeing the English 
Ambassador alight from his coach and enter the fàvourite's 
hûtel, he exdaimed bitterly : **Ah 1 he is going to hâve 
an audience of le Roi Luynes." Nevertheless, the habit 
of years was too strong to be easily broken ; and when, 
at the beg^nning of April, at the moment ofentering on 
the campaign against the revolted Huguenots, Luynes 
demanded the sword of Constable of France, the King 
conièrred it upon him with the utmost pomp, although 
it had been already promised to the Maréchal de Lesdt- 
guières, on condition that he should abjure the Protestant 
faith, which he had engaged to do. That the sword 
which had been borne by such warriors as Du Guesdin, 
Clisson, Buchan, Saint-Pol, the Duc de Bourbon, and 
Anne de Montmorency should be bestowed upon the 
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hero of an assassination, who could not drill a company 
of itifentry, enacted universal astonishment and disgust ; 
and Luynes's exchange of the rôle of statesman for that 
of gênerai was attended mth disastrous results for the 
forces which he commanded. Instead of attemptïng the 
réduction of La Rochelle, the capital of the insurrection, 
which would hâve been a comparadvely easy task, sïnce, 
on the stde of the sea, it had not, on this occasion, any 
assistance to hope for from the English fleet, he resolved 
to attack the energetlc and warlike Protestants of the 
South, commanded by the best officers of the party. The 
royal army occupied Saumur and took Saint-Jean-d'Angely, 
but it wore itself out in fruttless efforts to reduce Montau- 
ban, heroically defended by the Marquis de la Force and 
the Huguenot pastor Charmière, and, af^er sustaining 
terrible losses, was obliged to raise the siège. 

This reverse was lai^ely due to the incapacity of 
Luynes, nor was his lack of military skill redeemed by 
any proof of personal courage. Indeed, he appears to 
hâve been exceedingly careful to keep out of the way of 
danger ; and a hill well beyond the range ot the enemy's 
fire, from which he was accustomed to watch the opéra- 
tions, was nicknamed ** la Connétable" 

During the progress of the siège, Luynes's favour 
with his royal master steadily declined, and it was the 
gênerai belief that his reign was drawing to a close. The 
change in the King's sentiments towards him manifested 
itself in sneers at his ignorance of warfare, and sometimes 
in sarcastic and spiteful remarks concerning his private 
afi^rs, in which even the réputation of his beautifUl wife 
was not spared. Bassompierre relates that Louis one 
day told the Constable, before a number of courtiers, that 
the Duc de Chevreuse was desperatcly enamoured of 
Madame de Luynes, and warned him to be on his guard. 
Whcn the Constable had retïred, the writer vcnturcd to 
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rcmonstrate wïth the Kîng. "Sîre," said he, "I hâve 
hciird that it ranks as heinous sin to sow dissension 
between husband and wife." To which his Majesty 
replied that he hoped that God would pardon him, but 
that he had been unable to resîst the temptation to znnoy 
M. le ConnétabU. 

Encouraged by the attitude of the IGng, and înccnsed 
by the belief that Luynes intended to make peace with 
the Protestants, Louis XIII.'s Jesuit confessor, Père 
Arnoux, joincd with Puiseaujc, the Minister of Foreign 
ABïdrs, in an endeavour to procure the overthrow of the 
Constable. But Luynes ascertained what was goîng on, 
and had still sufficient crédit with the King to baffle the 
machtnadons of his enemies and procure the disgrâce of 
the confessor. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt 
that his own was within measurable distance, wfaen Death 
intervened. 

After his failure before Montauban,helùd siège to Mon- 
heuv, a litde town on the Garonne, which had just broken 
out into revolt. The place was taken, pillaged, and burned ; 
but while the flames were still devouring the captured 
towR, the Constable was attacked by a pestilential fcver 
which was decimating the royal army. The privations 
of the campaign, its disasters, and the unceasing anxiety 
as to the future ta which he had been for some time 
a prey, had told upon his strength, and on December 15, 
1621, he died, in his forty-fourth year. 

The King sbowed little sorrow at the loss of his 
fiiend, whose death was hailed with joy by the public, 
as would hâve been, without doubt, that of any other 
&vourite. As fbr Madame de Luynes, although for the 
moment inconsolable, she soon dried her tears, and less 
than twelve months after her husband's death married 
that same Duc de Chevreuse against whom Louis XIU. 
h«d wamed the late Constable. 
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Claude de Lorraine, Duc de Chevrcuse, was the second 
of the four sons of the celebrated Henry I., Duc de 
Guise, assassinated at the States of Blois, and was born in 
1578, a few wecks later than his predccessor în his wife's 
afFections. He bore at first the title of Prince de Join- 
ville, under which name he dîstinguîshed himself at the 
sièges of La Fère (1596) and Amiens (1598), and was 
mixed up in the foolish intrigues of his mistress Henriette 
d' Entragues, who subsequently became that of Henri IV. 
Created Duc de Chevreuse by Louis XIII. ïn 161 9, he 
rehabilitated himself under this new incarnation by the 
bravery and military skiU which he displayed in the war 
of 1621-2 i^inst the Protestants, and now stood high in 
ftivour at Court. 

Like nearly ail the Lorraine princes, the Duc de 
Chevreuse was a handsome and very distinguished-looking 
man — " thomme de la meilleur mine qu'on pouvait voir" says 
Tallemant des Réaux ; but he had little ability, was reck- 
lessly extravagant, and of very dissolute morals, which 
explains and, in some measure, exténuâtes the irregularities 
of his wife. 

It ts doubtful if aflÎKtion counted for much in this 
marri^e — at least, upon the lady's side — and it was 
certainly hastened, if not actually brought about, by a 
déplorable accident, which frustrated the hopes of King 
and people and occasioned the temporary disgrâce of 
Marie de Rohan. 

Early in 1622, to the great joy of the nation, 
the Queen had bcen declared pregnant. Prayers wcre 
offcrcd up throughout the realm for her safe delivery, 
and ail those about her Majesty's person wcre stricdy 
enjoined not to allow her to exert herself; to which 
instructions, however, they unfortunately appear to hâve 
paid but little heed. One evening, Anne and a party of 
courtiers, which included her widowed SurintendanU and 

8 
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Mlle, de Verneuil, went to pay a visît to the Princesse de 
Condé, who was unwell and confined to her bed. On 
thdr way back to the Queen*s apartmcnts, they were 
passing through the grande salle of the Louvre, when 
Madame de Luynes and Mlle, de Verneuil seîzed thetr 
royal mistress by the arms and b^an to mn. They had 
not gone many paccs, however, when the Queen tripped 
and fell on her face. A few bouts later, to the gênerai 
dismay, it was known that her Majesty had had a 
miscarriage. 

Loms XIII. was furiously indignant, as well he might 
be, and wrote to the two delinquents with his own hand> 
ordering them to retire from Court. It is probable that 
the disgrâce of Madame la Connétable might hâve lasted 
some considérable tîme, had not her marriage mth the 
Duc de Chevreuse, who, as we hâve mentioned, stood 
high in the royal favour, paved the way for her retum. 
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Louis XIII.- — Richelieu and Anne of Austria — The Cardinal's advances 
towards the Queen misunderatood by contempotary writers — Respon- 
aibîlity of Madame de Chevreuse for their contemptuous rejection — 
Henry Rich, aftenvards Earl of Holland— His sentimental and political 
relations with Madame de Chevreuse — They résolve to promote a 
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ANNE of Austria was iâr from showing any re- 
sentment towards hcr Surintendanie on account 
of the accident for whîch her thoughtlessness 
had been responsible, and, as soon as the latter rcturned 
to Court, she and the Queen became on more intimate 
terms than ever. Nor is this surprising, for Madame 
de Chevreuse was warmly attached to her mistress, and 
Anne at this timc stood sorely in need of companionship 
and sympathy. 

Luyncs had not been dead many months when Marie 
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every one, was lackîng in circumspection. The cflforts of 
the Queen-Mother to disturb the harmony of the royal 
minage were attended with but too much success ; the 
King tartly reprimandcd his consort for her indiscrétions ; 
the Qucen retorted angrily, and husband and wifé drifted 
farthcr and fàrther apart. 

In thèse circumstances, ït was on\y natural that Anne 
should hâve sought consolation in the society of her own 
entourage, and that Madame de Chevreuse, who felt a real 
sympathy for her royal mistress, and was, besides, admir- 
ably fitted to amuse and distract her, should soon hâve 
acquired a great influence over her. " AU her [the 
Queen's] consolation," wrîtes Madame de Motte«lle, 
" was the interest which the Duchesse de Luynes, now 
remarried wïth the Duc de Chevreuse, toofc in her 
sorrows, which she endeavoured to soften by the amuse- 
ments which she proposed, and by coramunicating to her, 
as much as she could, her own lively and joyous humour, 
which turned the most serious things of the greatest con- 
séquence into matters for jest and laughter — a giovine 
cuer tutto è guice." 

There can be no doubt that Madame de Chevreuse 
was warmly attached to the Qucen — she was ère long to 
furnish abundant proof of it — but it is equally certain 
that her influence over Anne was from the first a baneful 
one. She began by urging her to make a vigorous stand 
against the pretensions of the Queen-Mother and to 
décline to be présent at the Luxembourg whcn the Court 
paid its homage to that princess — a refusai which greatly 
displeased the King. She encouraged her to meet the 
remonstrances which his Majesty addressed to her wïth 
biting retorts, which perceptibly widened the breach 
between the royal pair ; while in another direction her 
counsels were still more pernicious. 

To her first husband, Marie de Rohan had bcen a 
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ANNE of Austria was iàr from showing any re- 
sentracnt towards her Surintendante on account 
of the accident for which her thoughtlessness 
had been responsible, and, as soon as the latter returned 
to Court» she and the Queen became on more tntimate 
terms than ever. Nor is this surprising, for Madame 
de Chevretise was warmly attached to her mistress, and 
Anne at this time stood sorely in need of companionship 
and sympathy. 

Luynes had not been dead many months when Marie 
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de* Medici succeeded in recoverîng much of her former 
influence over the King, and resumed her place at the 
head of the G>uncil, where, profiting by the sage adwce 
of her Chancellor, Richelieu, for whom, in September 
1622, she obtained a Cardinal's hat and, two years later, 
the post of First Minister, she astonished those who 
remcmbered her regency by the prudence, address, and 
firmness she displayed in very difficult ctrcumstances. 
The good understanding whïch now existed between 
mother and son dcstroyed that between husband and 
wife. "For the Queen-Mother," writes Madame de 
Motteville, *' beîng convinced that, in order to exercise 
control over the young prince, the young princess must 
net be on good tcrms with him, intrigued with such per- 
sévérance and success in creatïng misunderstandîngs 
between them that, from that day forth, the Queen, her 
daughter-in-!aw, had nâther influence nor comfort." 

Marie de' Medici allowed no opportunity to pass of 
depreciating the abilities and savoir vivre of the young 
Queen, and, to the latter's intense mortification, persuaded 
the King to transfer the State réceptions of the Louvre 
to her own salons at the Luxembourg, in order to obviate 
the inconveniences which, she declared, would be bound 
to arise from the youth and inexpérience of bis consort. 
She complained to her son that, when writtng to her, 
Anne failed in respect towards her, termînating her letters 
with the words : ^"-Volrt affectionnée fille" instead of follow- 
ing the formula adopted by the King and styling herself : 
*' Votre très humble et obéissante fille." She accused her of 
encouraging Monsieur^ to neglect Mlle, de Montpensier, 
the richest hdress in France, whom she was particularly 
anxious that he should marry. And she hinted, not 
obscurely, that the Queen's manner towards certain noblc- 
men of the Court, whose admiration of her was patent to 
' Gaston, Duc d'Orléuu, 011I7 brotber ot Louii XIII, 
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wanting. The glamour of royalty has bcen known to 
invest even the plûnest of women vith attractions, and 
Anne of Austria wxs a very handsome young woman 
indeed ; tall and well-formed, with fine eyes of a btue- 
green colour, bright red lips, a dazzlingly fût complexîon, 
beautiful arms and hands, and a very pleasing expression. 
Two dukes, those of Bellegarde and Montmorency, were 
particularly assiduous in their attentions to the Queen. 
The latter, who îs described by his contcmporaries as 
" the noblest, wealthiest, handsomest, and most pious 
gentleman of the kingdom," had httherto worshipped 
at the shrine of Madame de Sablé, who, on her side, 
believed that she had found in hïm the idéal of her 
dreams. But, at the first înkling that he gave of his 
changed sentiments, she promp>tIy broke with him and 
refused to see him any more, " being unable to receive 
with pleasure the homage which she had to share with 
the greatest princess in the world." ' 

The greatest princess in the world appears to hâve 
permitted both Bellegarde and Montmorency a con- 
sidérable amount of freedom in the expression of the 
admiration with which she had inspired them, insomuch 
that the King took offencc and reprimanded her some- 
what sharply, to be met mth the reply that "the 
homage paid her by the Ducs de Montmorency and de 
Bellegarde was only a just tribute to the attractions of 
their Queen." Such an answer naturally did not tend to 
appease his Majesty's jealou^, and he showed himselt 
so curt towards Montmorency that the latter's frîends 
counselled him to absent himself for a while from Court 
However, he was spared the necessity of following this 
advice, since Louis XIII. at length allowed himself to be 
persuaded that the duke's admiration of his consort was 
merely of the Platonic variety. 

> Hadune de Hotterille. 
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with generosity and ail kindsof virtues ; but that, on the 
other hand, women, who were the ornaments of the world 
and made to be served and adored, ought not to permit 
anything save respectfiil homage." If Madame de Sabli 
herself possessed sufficient discrétion to conduct her 
relations with the opposite sex in strict accordance with 
the principles she professed, about which certain chronîclers 
are frankly sceptical, the same could not be said of some 
of her disciples. For human nature is weak, and romance 
and prudence go ill together ; and the ladies who dis- 
coursed so eloquently about the love of the soûl did not 
always find it so satisfying as thcj had been led to 
believe. 

" The Quecn," writes Madame de Mottevillc, " con- 
fessed to me later (being then wholly undeceived about 
such dangerous illusions) that, in her youth, she did 
not comprehend that what is called Phoméie galanterie 
could be blameworthy, any more than that practised by 
the Spanish ladies of the Court of Madrid, who, lîving 
like nuns in the palace, and never speaking to men save 
in the présence of the King or Queen of Spiùn, nevcr- 
theless boast of their conquests, and discourse of them 
as facts which enhance rather than injure their réputa- 
tions. She had in the Duchesse de Chevreuse a frïend 
who was whoUy given up to thèse vim amusements ; and 
the Queen, owing to her counsels, had not avoided, în 
spite of the purïty of her soûl, taking pleasure in the 
charms of that passion, which she accepted wîth a certûn 
complacency, since it flattered her vanity more than ït 
shocked her virtue." 

Madame de Chevreuse, în fact, found her royal 
mistress fàr from an unpromisîng pupïl, and, in that lady's 
experienced hands, the Queen 's éducation in gallantry 
progressed rapidly, for, neediess to say, opportunities for 
putting into practice the lessons she recùved were not 
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^ithful wife enough ; but then he had had the good 
fortune to command both her affection and esteem. His 
successor commanded neîther, and, she was, în conséquence, 
only too ready to accept the homage whîch was so frecly 
offèred her. When her friends condoled with her on 
possessing a husband who led an tdle, useless existence 
and squandered her fortune on dissolute companions of 
both sexes, she replied, with a shrug of her shapely 
shouldera : *' Je m'en endommage I " and, although for a 
year or two aftcr her second marriage there was nothing 
absolutely crîminal in her conduct, it certatnly did not 
tend to édification. 

Madame de Chevreuse desired that the Queen should 
likewise find compensation, and, if she did not succeed 
in awakening her Majesty to a proper appréciation of her 
opportunities in this direction, she succeeded quite fàr 
enough, and led her into relations which seriously com- 
promised her réputation. It was an âge when Platonic 
gallantry was the mode, and Anne, unhappily for her 
future peace, had adopted the specious maxims propounded 
by the celebrated Madame de Sablé,^ ail the more readîly 
since they had been transplanted from her own native 
land. Madame de Sablé was a passionate admirer of the 
Spanish romantic school, and had, Madame de Motteville 
tells us, " formed a lofty idea of the gallantry which the 
Spaniards had learned from the Moors." " She was 
persuaded," the chronicler continues, " that men could, 
without evil, entertaïn tender feelings towards women ; 
that the deùre to please them moved them to grcat and 
noble deeds, gave them understanding, and inspired them 

' Madeleine de Souti6, daughter of Gillea de Souvrt, Marquis de 
CourtcDTaui, gouverneur to Louis XIII. and aflerwards Maréchal de 
Fraïux; bom in 1599; inarried, ia 1614, Philippe Emmanuel de Sablé, 
Seigneur de Bois-Dauphin, Marquis de Sablé ; died at the Abbey of Port- 
Royal, 1678, Victor Cousin has deroted to her one of his moat chanicter- 
iaiic studies of the serenteenth centuiy. 
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in Paris, to sound the French Court on the quesdon 
of a marriage between the Prince of Wales, soon to 
become Charles I., and the charming Henriette Marie, 
youngest sister of Louis XIII. The second son of 
Robert, Earl of Warwick, and Pcnclopc Rich, beloved of 
Sir Philip Sidney, who celebrated her charms in those 
sonnets which were afterwards collected under the titlc of 
" Astrophel and Stella," Rïch, aïded by a singularly hand- 
some, though rather efFeminate, fece ' and the most winning 
manners, had risen rapidly to favour at Court, and might 
hâve rivalled even his frîend and patron, the Duke of 
Buckingham, in the affections of James I. could he hâve 
brought himself to endure the unpleasing caresses which 
that monarch was dcsirous of lavishing upon him. * 

Rich proved an admirable ambassador of Love. He 
lest no opportunity of chanting the praises of the Prince 
of Wales to Henriette Marie, while to Kngland he des- 
patched the most glowing reports of the charms and 
virtues of the little French princess. *' My lord," he 
writes to Buckingham, " she is a lovely, sweet young 
créature. Her growth is not great yet, but her shape is." 
And to Charles he describes her as " the sweetest créature 
in France," and " for beauty and goodness an angel." 
Nor did he neglect to ingratiate himself wlth the Court 
and, in [>articular, with the féminine portion thereof, upon 
which his handsome présence and charm of manner made 
the most fàvourable impression. In accordance vnth his 
instructions, he addresscd his bornage in the first place to 
the Queen-Mother; but he soon perceived the necessity of 
conciliating Anne of Austria, who was inclîned to show 

' "His features and pleasant aspect equalled the moat beautiful 
woman," writea Wilsou, in his " Histoiy of the Reign of James I." ; wbile 
La Porte describea him as " un des plus hommes du uûtide, mais iTunt 
beauté efféminée." 

' Osbonie reports that, on one occuioa, Rich was so indiscreet aa to 
"tumaaideandspit aller the Eing had alabbered his mouth." 
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herself decidedlj' hostile to the Engltsh alliance, on account 
of her sister, the Irtfatita Margaret, whom she held to 
hâve been betraycd and deserted by the Prince of Wales. 
To gain the young Queen, he naturally addrcssed himself 
to her friend and confidante, Madame de Chevreuse, and 
paid her the most assiduous court. He soon succeeded in 
establishing himself in her good grâces and in winning her 
over to the interests of England, nor werc their relations 
confined to Platonic gallantry. Whether Rich, who was 
a man of many loves, was really as much enamoured ot 
the duchess as he succeeded in leading her to believe, or 
whether his love-making was dictated rather by diplomatie 
than by sentimental considérations, is uncertatn ; but there 
can be little doubt that the duchess quite lost her heart to 
him, and that this liaison was her début m both love and 
politics. 

The support of the confidante once secured, it was an 
easy task to remove the prgudices of the Queen ; and soon 
Anne announced herself " so truly French as to prefcr the 
alliance of the Prince of Wales with Madame Henriette, 
rather than that with her own sister the Infanta, for whom 
she declarcd that she had * other views.' " But Rich, who, 
in September 1 624, was rdsed to the rank of Ëarl of 
Holland, as a reward for his diplomatie services, was not 
content with reconciling Anne to the idea of the English 
alliance ; he destred to win her over entirely to the 
interests of his country, and readily persuaded Madame 
de Chevreuse to lend herself to his views. 

After some discussion, they decided that the surest 
means of bringing about what they desired was to engage 
the Queen in some grande passion similar to their own — 
one which should possess her heart and mind to the ex- 
clusion of ail else, and rendcr her indiffèrent to every con- 
sidération save that of pleasing her lover. And who so 
proper to inspire such a passion as he who in a few short 
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years had climbed to the very pmnaclc of Fortune and 
made himself the most powerful subject in ail Europe, 
with revenues that many a prince might envy — he who was 
deemed " the handsomest-bodied man of England," and 
the very pearl of chivalry — the superb, the magnificent, 
the inimitable George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ? 

And se, while Holland in bis despatches to Bucking- 
ham dwelt upon the perfections of this young queen, so 
worthy in every way of love and dévotion, yet so cruelly 
neglected and isolated, Madame de Chevreuse, with the aid 
of materials furnished by her lover and her own very lively 
imagination, occupied herself in painting, for the délec- 
tation of her royal mistress, an equally alluring portrait of 
the fascinating duke, and, as she hersclf confessed in after 
years, " forced the Qucen to think of Buckingham, by 
perpetually talking of hîm." Thus skilfùlly did they fire 
the imagination of both the sentimental queen and the 
presumptuous favourite, and prépare the way fbr the 
romance which was to begin in earnest when Buckingham, 
in accordance with the intention he had announced, should 
arrive at the French Court to escort Henriette Marie to 
her husband. 

For, the difficulties in the way of the English alliance 
having bcen at length adjusted, the Treaty of Marriage 
had been signed in November 1624, and, though the 
death of James L, in the following March, necessitated it 
being renewed by Charles in his own person, the nuptials 
were not long delayed. On May 8, 1625, the betrothal 
ceremony took place at the Louvre, the Duc de Chevreuse, 
a distant kinsman of Charles I.,' acting as proxy for the 
English monarch ; and on the following Sunday, May 
' ChailcB I. was deaceoded, on Ihe diataff aide, from Harie de LomiDe, 
daughter of Claude, Duc de Guiae, great-graadlBther of the Duc de Cher- 
leuse. Invirtue of the royal bridegroom's connection witb the Lomine 
family, it was stipulated that at the mairiage-4:eTemon]r the princes and 
|>rincesseB of that House abould t>e aeated with the royal family. 
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1 1 — the old English May Day — the marriage was cele- 
brated, in conformity with ancietit usage, on a platfbrm 
erected before the western porch of Notre-Dame. After 
the ceremony, the bride entered the cathedral to hear 
Mass, but the Duc de Chevreuse, beîng proxy for a 
Protestant king, did not accompany her, and remained, 
with the English Ambassadors, HoUand and Carlisie, in 
the cloisters, to await the conclusion of the service. 

It had been the intention of Buckingham to bc présent 
at the marriage, but various reasons had contributed to 
delay his departure from England, and it was not until 
three days after the ceremony that he arrived in Paris. 
He came ostensibly to escort Henriette Marie to England, 
and as the bearer of présents from Charles to his bride, 
but the true object of his mission was to persuade 
Louis XIII. and Richelieu to conclude an offensive 
alliance against Spain. The advcnt of this magnificent 
personage had been awaited with great curiosity by the 
Parisians, nor had they any cause to be disappointed. For, 
though the illness and death of James I. and the post- 
ponement of the marriage had caused hîm to ccuntermand 
the sumptuous wardrobe he had originally ordered for his 
joumey, and his anxiety to reach Paris necessîtated the 
greater part of his retinue remaining behind, he, neverthe- 
less, "appeared with ail the lustre the wealth of England 
could adom him with, and outshined ail the bravery that 
that Court dress in, and overacted the whole nation in 
their most peculiar vanities." * 

Buckingham was lodged at the Hôtel de Chevreuse, 
in the Rue Saïnt-Thomas-du-'Louvre, where be was 
splendidly entertained by the duke and duchess. Retz 
and certain historians who hâve followed him assert that 
Buckingham took advantage of the opportunïties thus 
afïbrded him to make \nolent love to his hostess, who 
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was only too ready to meet htm half-wajr, and that tender 
relations were spcedily established between them. But, 
whatever Retz may say, it would seem în the highest 
degree improbable that Buckîngham was anything to 
Madame de Chevreuse but the intîmate friend of her 
lover, the leader of the party into which Holland had 
drawn her. When Madame de Chevreuse lovcd — Retz 
himself admits it — she loved faîthfully and uniquely, and, 
as Victor Cousin very justly observes, it is not at the âge 
of four-and-twenty that a woman makes game of a first 
attachment to the point of giving her own lover to 
another ; and the rôle played by the duchess in the affàir 
of Buckingham and Anne of Austrîa, of which we arc 
about to speak, ts sufficiently odious without sceking to 
make it still more ugly. " Madame de Chevreuse, it is 
true," continues her hïstorian, "was taken ill on Icarn- 
ing of the assassination of Buckingham. Nothing more 
natural : she was losing in him a true friend, the confidant 
of her first amours, the chief and hope of the enemies of 
Richelieu. To the unreliable statements of Retz, we 
must oppose the clear and well-founded narrative of La 
Rochefoucauld, and, above ail, the silence of Tallemant 
des Réaux, who would not hâve failed to add this inddent 
to his chronique scandaleuse, if he had ever heard any one 
speak of it. Thus, without pretending to see clearly în 
such matters, particularly after the lapse of two centuries, 
we are inclined to think that the Duke of Buckingham 
ought to be erased fi-om the list, still very numerous, of 
the lovers of Madame de Chevreuse." 

Although Holland and Carlisle, with the assistance of 
their ally, Madame de Chevreuse, had contrived that 
Buckingham should be very cordially received at the 
French Court, the impression which he created there was 
not an altc^ther fovourable one. If hïs handsome &ce 
and " swcet and accostable addres» " won the hearts of the 
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ladies, if the poorer gentlemen were not ungratefiJ for 
the diamonds which dropped from hïs glittering person as 
he moved through the mazes of the dance, and which, 
when tendered to him, he smîlingly refused to take back, 
the greater nobles did not relïsh beîng " outshîned " in 
ail their bravety, and relished still Icss the pretensions of 
•' cet étranger présomptueux" as Brienne calls him. 

For the seed sown by Holland and Madame de 
Chevreuse had not làiled to bear fruit. When Bucking- 
ham arrived in France, he was already deeply interested 
in the beautiful, neglected princess whom Holland had 
depicted in his despatches ; when he saw her, his interest 
speedily changed to admiration, and from that to •' dan- 
gerous and blameworthy desires." ' Ordinary conquests 
might content ordinary men, but he, the fàvourite of 
kings, would rest satisiied with nothing less than the love 
of a queen. And so, spurred on by vanity, love of 
adventure, and pcrhaps, too, by the hope of revenge — 
since, to hîs intense mortification, Louis XIII. and 
Richelieu had refused to allow themselves to be drawn 
into the alliance which he so ardently desired — rather 
than by genuine passion, this man, who had corne to 
escort the Queen of England to her husband, procecded 
to lay siège to the heart of the Queen of France. 

It must be admitted that he did not lack encourage- 
ment, or, at least, what might well be interpreted as 
encouragement by an ill-balanced mind. For the vanity 
of Anne, prepared as she was to regard Buckingham with 
no ordinary dcgree of fâvour, was flaftered by the admira- 
tion of so splendid a gallant ; and Madame de Chevreuse, 
ever at her elbow, had persuaded her that to smile upon 
the duke's passion would tend to the glory of France, 
înasmuch as the Queen, reigning over the heart of 
Buckingham, would govern the counsels of Charles I. 
> HBdame d« Hotteville. 

8 
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Even Anne's ardent apologist, Madame de Mottevîlle, 
while denying that her royal mistress ever entertaïned the 
smallest inclination to deviate from the path of virtue, 
is làin to admit that shc actcd very indiscrcetly. " The 
Duke of Buckingham," she writes, " was the only one 
who had the audacity to attack the Queen's heart. He 
was tall, well-made, handsome, noble, munificent, libéral, 
and the favourite of his king, so that he had his master's 
treasure to spend and the loan of ail the Crown jewels 
of England to adorn his person. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that, with so many amiable advantages, he had 
high ambitions and indulged in noble but dangerous and 
blamcworthy desires, or that he had the happtness to 
make the beautiful Queen admit that, if a virtuous 
woman could love another than her husband, he would 
hâve been the only one who could hâve pleased her. 
He was the person in the world of whom I heard her 
say the most good. It is, no doubt, to be presumed that 
his vows were reccived with a certiûn dcgree of com- 
placency." 

The Duc and Duchesse de Chevreuse had been chosen 
by Louis Xlll. to conduct the Queen of England to 
Dover — a sélection gencrally believed to be due to the 
fect that the duchess was the possessor of the diamonds of 
the unfortunatc Maréchale d'Ancre, which were but little 
inferior to the Crown jewels, and that she and her husband 
would therefore be enabled to appear tn England with a 
splendour worthy of the Sovereign whose représentatives 
they were.* Louis Xlll. had orïginally intended to 
accompany his sister as far as Calais, but soon after the 
marriage he became unwell and was obliged to renounce 

' À propos q( thxaK diamonds, Hollaad, in his deapatches, mentions that 
one evening be happened to Tisit the HAtel de Cherreuse, wheie be found 
the duke and duchess on the point of starting for a masque at the Louvre. 
" Never before did I behold such jewels," he writes, " and never again 
expect to aee auch profusion adorning the persons of subjectsi " 
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his proposed journey. Brienne tells us, in his Mimoins, 
that he took upon himself to represent to Anne of Austria 
that, in the circumstances, she would do well to remain 
with her husband, înstead of accompiinyîng the Queen of 
England, but that her Majesty refUsed to be guided by 
his advice. 

On June 2, the King bade fàrewell to his sister at 
Compiègne and set eut for Fontainebleau, white the latter, 
with Anne of Austria and the Queen-Mother, the Duc 
d'Orléans, the Princesse de Condé, the Duc and Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, Buckingham, and the Ënglish Ambassadors, 
and a magnificent cavalcade composed of over 4,000 
persons,' took the road to the coast. At Amiens, the 
prc^ess of the bridai-train was arrested by the sudden 
illness of Marie de' Medici ; but her indisposition was 
not deemed of a serious charactcr, and it was hoped that 
in a fcw days she would be able to résume her journey to 
Gdais. Meantîme, her companions proceeded to extract 
as much amusement as they could from their enfbrced 
sojourn in a provincial town. The Queen-Mother was 
lodged at the episcopal palace ; but Anne of Austria and 
her suite found accommodation in a house with a large 
garden attached on the banks of the Somme, where, with 
an imprudence which shocked the graver members of her 
suite, she appears to hâve given Buckingham, whose 
infatuation was, by this time, patent to every one, fi-equent 
opportuniries of access to her présence. 

Several days passed thus, and then, as the Queen- 
Mother informed hîm in a rather pointed manner that 
there was no immédiate hope of her being able to travcl, 
and Charles I. was bccoming impatient for the arrivai of 
his bride, Buckingham found himself under the necessity 
of resuming his journey. The day before hts departure, 
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Monsieur gave a sumptuous banquet, at the conclusion o( 
which Buckingham and the English Ambassadors escorted 
Anne of Austrta to her lodging. Just as dusk was fallîng, 
the Queen, accompanied by hcr dame d'atours. Madame 
du Vernet, her equerry Putangc, Madame de Chevrcusc, 
Buckingham, and HoUand strolled into the gardeu. The 
duke escorted her Majesty ; HoUand, Madame de Chcv- 
reuse ; and Putange, the lady-ïn-waiting. Presently, Anne 
and Buckingham entered an alley screened from the rest 
of the garden by a trellis, while Madame de Chevreuse 
and her cavalier turned into another secluded walk. As 
Anne's equerry, it was the duty of Putangc always to 
keep hts royal mistress in sîght, so as to be able to render 
her any sUght service that she might rcquire ; but, in the 
belief, as he subsequently asserted, that Buckingham, on 
the eve of hîs departure, might hâve some message of 
importance to communîcate to her Majeaty, or, more 
probably, because, like a gallant Frenchman, he was not 
unnaturally reluctant to intrude upon what was evidently 
a very tender tête^à^tite^ he foUowed, with his companion, 
at a very discreet distance. Suddenly, Anne's voïce was 
heard calling for her equerry, who hastcned to her âde, 
foUowed by Madame du Vernet. She reprimanded him 
for having left her, and appeared very much agitated. 
Exacdy how far Buckingham had carried his presump- 
tuous love-making is uncertain. According to Madame de 
Mottevillc,he had merely been guîlty of "some toc passion- 
ate expressions" ; but La Porte, one of Anne's valets- 
de-chambre, who enjoyed her entire confidence, déclares 
that the duke, " favoured by the gathcrîng obscurity, took 
the insolent liberty of attempting to kiss the Queen " ; 
and, from what we know of Buckingham's audacity, this 
scems highiy probable.^ 

' TallenBiit des Réauz oaya that Buckingham weat even further tban 
tbi>, but we need pay no attention lo thia ïnconi^ble scandal-mongcr. 
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The following day, Buckingham took hîs departure 
wïth the Queen of England, Anne of Austria and Marie 
de' Medici accotnpanying them for a short distance upon 
their way. The duke was, or feigned to bc, in despair. 
" The Queen did me the honour to confidc to me," 
writes Madame de Motteville, " that, when the Duke of 
Buckingham came to ktss her gown, she being on the 
front seat of the coach with the Princesse de Conti beside 
her, he screened hîmself with the curtain, as though to 
say a few words in private, but much more to wipe away 
the tears that were falling from his eyes. The Princesse 
de Conti, who mocked at goodness, and was, I hâve heard, 
very witty, saîd that she could answer to the King for the 
virtue of the Queen, but that she could not say as much 
for the hardness of her heart, because the tears of thîs 
lover must hâve touched her heart, and she suspected 
that her eyes at least regarded him with some pity." 

But Anne had not seen the last of her admirer. 
Contrary winds detaincd the ships which had been sent to 
convcy Henriette to England for some days in Boulogne 
roads, during which the Queen kept up an active corre- 
spondence with Madame deChevreuse,through the médium 
of La Porte. "I came and I returned," writes the latter ; 
" I carried Ictters to Madame de Chevreuse, and returned 
with her replies, which appeared to be of the utmost 
conséquence, because the Queen gave orders to the Duc 
de Chaulnes to take care that the gâtes of Amiens were 
never closed, so that ï might not be delayed at any hour, 
cvcn at night." There seems to be very little doubt that, 
under cover to her confidante, Anne was in correspondence 
with Buckingham, or, at least, that there was an exchange 
of messages which persuaded the duke that she would 
not be altogether displeased if he came to bid one more 
tender adieu " to the fairest vision which had ever glad- 
dened his sight." Any way, he seîzed the excuse of the 
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arrivai of a courier from England, the bearer of instruc- 
tions from Charles I., relative to the réception in London 
of Henriette's suite, to hasten back to Amiens. 

Having been admitted to the présence of Marie de' 
Medict, vihOy after bidding fkrewcll to her daughter, had 
again betaken herself to bed, and transacted the business 
which had served as a pretext for his return, he demanded 
an audience of Anne of Austria, Her Majesty, who had 
recently been bled, was also confined to her bed, and was 
at 6rst disinclined to grant the duke's pétition. She had, 
it appears, just recâved a letter from Madame de Chev- 
reuse, warning her of Buckingham's intcnded return and 
advising her not to receive him. As her very indulgent 
historian, Victor Cousin, is obliged to admit, it was 
certainly not the fault of Madame de Chevreuse that Anne 
had not succumbed altt^ether before the fascinations of 
Buckingham ; but, on the other hand, it was no part of 
her policy to allow him to compromise theQucen openly, 
and she recognised that the gardon épisode at Amiens, 
were it to reach the ears of Louis XIIl., would be quite 
suifident to entail some very unpleasant conséquences. 

On second thoughts, however, Anne relented, and 
directed her tiame d'hoimeur, the Comtesse de Lannoy, to 
ask the advice of the Queen-Mother as to whether she 
should accède to the duke's pétition. The countess, who 
is described as '* wise, virtuous, and elderly," expressed 
strong disapproval of the proposed visit, but Marie de* 
Medici disagreed with her, and inquired why, as she her- 
self had received M. de Buckingham, her daughter-in-law 
should not do likewïse. Madame de Lannoy, who could 
not, of course, venture to point out the différence in âge 
and attractiveness between the two princesses, was obliged 
to acknowledge herself defeated, and returned to commiuii- 
cate the Queen-Mother 's pronouncement to her mistress. 
But she made the best of the situation, by investing the 
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internew with ail the formality of a state cérémonial, and 
giving orders that none of her Majesty's waiting-women 
or ofKcers of the Chamber should quit the room so long 
as Buckingham remûned there. 

Thèse precautionary measures taken, the duke, who 
had been cooling his heels in the ante-chamber, was at 
tength admitted to the royal présence. Ignorîng the 
frowns of Madame de Lannoy, who stood grim as the 
dragon which guarded the Golden Fleece besidc her 
Majesty's pillow, the enamoured nobleman rushed for- 
ward, threw himself on his knces by the Queen's bed, 
and " kissed her coverlet with transports so excessive that 
it was easy to sec that his passion was violent, and of a 
kind that deprives such as are attacked by it of the use of 
their reason." ' 

Anne was so taken aback by such cxtraordinary be- 
haviour that she knew not what to say, and could only 
glance appealingly at Madame de Lannoy, who sternly 
bade the duke rise and take the folding-seat to which his 
rank entided him, since his attitude was one to which the 
Court of France was unaccustomed. But her eiForts to 
awaken him to a sensé of the enormity of his conduct 
were fudle, since he, not one whit abashed, protested that, 
not being a Frenchman, he was not bound by French 
laws. Then, turnîng again to the Queen, " he said quite 
loudly the most tender things in the world." * 

Meanwhile, the Queen, recovering from her first 
embarrassment, began to reprimand the duke for his 
temerity, and, "without pcrhaps being very angry,"* 
ordered him to rise and leave the room. Very reluc- 
tantly he obeyed ; but he rematned the night at Amiens, 
and on the following morning Anne showed that his 
ardour had not really displeased her by admitting him to 
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a final leave-taking, in the présence of the whole Court. 
Buckingham then took his departure, and, a fèw dajrs 
later, Marie de' Medîci being sufficiently recovercd to 
take the road again, the two Queens set out for Fontaine- 
bleau, where Louis XIII. awaited them. 

As may be supposcd, the story of the " goings on " 
of his consort with " M. de Buckingham " at Amiens had 
already reached the King's ears, and had lest nothing in 
the transit. " The King," writes La Porte, " testified the 
strongest jeatousy at ail thèse proceedings, and believed 
the malignant interprétation put upon them by her 
Majesty's enemics, The Queen-Mother, however, en- 
deavoured to disabuse her son's mind, and told him 
that it was nothing, since, if the Queen had desircd to 
do evil, it would hâve been impossible, she having had 
so many persons about her. This reasoning, though 
incontestable, failed to extinguish the King's jealousy, as 
he proceeded to dcmonstrate." 

Thèse démonstrations took the form of dismissing 
forthwith the writer of the above, the equerry, Putange, 
Madame du Vernet, the Queen 's Spanish physician, 
Ribera, and the Chevalier de Jars, whom Anne had just 
sent to Ëngland with letters to Madame de Chevreuse, 
from her Majesty's service, and in writing an exceed- 
ingly sharp letter to his imprudent consort, in which the 
ominous word " divorce " is saïd to hâve occurred. 

Although we may believe with Madame de Motte- 
ville that Anne had been no more guilty in intention 
than she had been in fact, and saw nothing more than a 
romantic and innocent attachment in her relations mth 
Buckingham, her conduct after the departure of the 
duke was certainly capable of a very différent construc- 
tion. Not only did she décline to oiïèr any explanation 
to her husband, bejrond informing him that she had 
been " unable to prevent the Duke of Buckingham from 
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estcemîng, or even from loving her" — an observation 
which was scarcely calculated to mend matters — but she 
continued to manifest the greatest interest in the doings 
of that personage, and, if we are to belïeve Roger Coke, 
sent hîm one of her own diamond garters, through the 
médium of one Balthazar Gerbier, an artist.' As for 
Bucicingham, no considérations of prudence or of delicacy 
were likely to hâve much wetght with him, and we hear 
of him wearing the Queen's portrait, toasting her at ban- 
quets, and conduccing himself generally like an accepted 
lover. Little wonder, then, that Anne should bave 
remained an object of suspicion to her gloomy lord, or 
that, when " M. de Buckingham " proposed to return to 
France on a diplomatie mission, he should hâve been 
informed in very expltctt terms that his présence on 
French soïl could not bc permitted. It is probable that 
this refusai had not a little to do with the rancour which 
the favourite subsequently conceived against France, and 
with that unfortunate policy which was the outcome of it. 
But that is a subject which lies outside the scope of the 
présent volume ; and we must return to Madame de 
Chevreusc, who was pcrhaps beginnïng to feel some com- 
punction for the embarrassments into which she had led 
her royal mistress. 

' "The Détection of the Court and State of EngUnd." The incident 
of the diamond atuda told by Dumas in hia immortal romance is probabljr 
based on an anecdote rdated hy La Rochefoucauld. The Couotess of 
Carlisle, he tells us, between whoni and Buckingham theie had been some 
vtrf teoder passages previoua to the latter'a visit to France, observed, on 
the duke's return to England, that he was wearing, aomewhat OBten- 
tatioualy, some diamond atuda which were unfamiliar to her. Never 
doublÎDg that tbcy were a présent from her royal rival, she contrived, 
while talking with him at a bail, to eut them off, with the idea of aendiag 
them to Richelieu and ruiniog the Queen. Buckingham, howerer, specdily 
discoveied hia loas, and gucsslng who was the thief and what were her 
amiable IntcDtioDs, be caused ail the English ports to be dosed, and did 
not allow them to be reopened until he had studa ezactly similar to thOM 
which had been stolen made ud «ent to Amie, 
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Midame de Chevreusc in England — She gives birtb to a daughter at 
Kicbinond — Learning that Louis XllI. is much inccnsed against her, 
she does DOt return to France until the spring of 1636 — Humiliating 
position of Anne of Austria — Her hatred of Richelieu induatrioualy 
fanned by Madame de Chevieuae — Increasing opposition to the 
Cardinal — Charactet of Gaston, Duc d'Anjou (Monsieur), brother of 
LoutsXlII. — TheMontpensier marriage-proj cet — Madame de Cfaevreuse 
begins to pull the strings — The " Conspiration des Dames " — Henri de 
Talleyrand, Comte de Chalais — His violent passion for Uadame de 
Cbevreuse, who engagea him in the conspiracy, which speedily 
becomes a vcry formidable one — Airest of the Maréchal d'Ornano at 
Fontainebleau^ Consternation of the conapirators-^Plot against the 
life OT liberty of the Cardinal — Indiscrétion of Chalais, who is 
compelled to deiiounci: it ta KichRlici — Monsieur takes an oatb of 
fidelity to tlie King, and, nevertheless, continues his intrigues — 
Madame de Chevreuse engages ChalaJs ancw in the conspiracy — The 
Court sets out for Brittany— Anest of the Duc de VendAme and his 
brother, the Grand Prior, at Blois — Pttiable indécision of Monsieur— 
He is aummoned to Join the Eing. 

THE young Quecn of England swled from Bou- 
logne on June 22, and, the sea being smooth and 
the wind fïvourable, Dover was rcached in about 
scven hours. Charles I. was not there to welcome his 
bride, having, in déférence apparently to the wishes of 
Marie de* Mcdici, postponed their meeting until Henriette 
should bave had time to recover from the effècts of her 
first sea-voyage. He, however, arrived the next morning, 
"badly dressed and worse accompanied," writes one of 
the Queen's attendants, and "folded her in his arms with 
many kisses." Henriette informed him that she had 
corne " to be made use of and commanded by him " ; 
but when the royal party was about to set ofF for 
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Canterbury, where the English marriage was to take 
place, and the Kïng desired that Madame de Saint-George, 
her French Lady of the Bedchamber, should surrender 
her place in the Quecn's carriage to one of her English 
ladies, nothing would induce her to consent to this 
arrangement. 

The marriage was celebrated the same evening in the 
great hall of St. Augustine at Canterbury, after which 
the King and Queen proceeded to the archbishop's palace, 
where Madame de Chevreuse assisted at the bridai coucher 
and handed her Majesty her night attire. London was 
reached two days later, the royal entry betng tnade by 
water, as the plague was then raging in the city. 

Madame de Chevreuse, notwithstanding the épidémie 
and the near approach of an interesting domestic event, 
which rendered it imprudent for her to undergo much 
fatigue, seems to hâve enjoyed her stay in England. 
The recommendation of Buckingham assured her a 
cordial welcome from Charles I., and, though probably 
his Majesty had his own opinion concerning the services 
which the duchess had rendered his favourite, he was 
careful not to allow her to suspect it. Among the gentle- 
men of the Court her beauty and vivacity naturally 
aroused great admiration ; but if it be true, as a con- 
temporary chronicler assures us, that she informed the 
English ladies that "ail their charms were as nothing 
in comparison with hers," she can hardly hâve been 
regarded with any very kindly feeling by her own sex. 
Her husband, upon whom Charles I. conferred the Gartcr, 
also appears to hâve made a very (àvourable impression, 
and we hear of him at a Whitehall banquet edipsing ail 
the English présent by his " unspeakable bravery." ' 

The birth of a daughter — a young lady concerning 

I Mémoires d'uM Favori du duc d'Orléans, Archives eurietaes 4t 
PHisUnrt dt Fnma, Série 3, tom. iii. 
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whom we shall hâve a good deal to say hereafter— delayed 
the duchess's departure from England untîl late in the 
autumn, and when she at length left our shores it was 
not to return to France. Advices received from the 
French Court wcre to the effect that the rote she had 
played in the Buckingham afïâir had greatly mcensed the 
King, and that, undcr a specious pretext, he had rclievcd 
her of her post of Surintendante of the Queen's House- 
hold. She therefore decided that it would be inadvisable 
to reappear at the Louvre until her Sovereign's wrath had 
had time to subside, and accordingly proceeded to Brussels, 
on a visit to the Archduchess, the Infenta Isabella, where 
she remained untîl the spring of the followîng year. 

Meantime, in France, the situation of Anne of Austria 
had become a most humiliatïng one. At every turn she 
was made to fcci the depths of the disgrâce into which she 
had fallen. Except on State occasions, the King studiously 
avoided her ; she could not confer the smallest favour ; 
she was not permitted to quit the precincts of the palace 
without his Majesty's express permission ; and even the 
most ordinary amusements of her rank and station were 
denied her. It seemed as though Louis XIII. and 
Richelieu were rcsolved to reduce her to social as weil 
as political nuUity. 

It is true that Richelieu, in the hope that adversity 
might hâve rendered the Queen amenable to reason, had, 
on more than one occasion, of^red to intercède for her 
restoration to the good grâces of her husband. But 
Anne's proud spirit revolted at the idea of surrender, 
and not only had she scornfijlly repulsed every overture, 
but declared that between her and the Cardinal no 
accommodation was possible, and that it must be war 
à outrance. 

The letters of Madame de Chevreuse, smarting as 
the writer was at the loss of her post of SurintfHdan/e — 
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a disgrâce which she not unnaturally attributed to the 
influence of Richelieu — served only to confirm her in thèse 
bellicosc resolutions, and she was eagcr to lend hersclf to 
any enterprise^ however hazardous and however culpable, 
which had for its object the ruin of the detested Cardinal. 

Therc were but too aany of the same way of thinking, 
for, as the favour of Richelieu increased, so did the 
aristocratie oppo^tton to him gather strength. The 
grandees of the kingdom were indignant that a Minister 
should présume to govern in the gênerai interest, tnstead 
of in their own, and made ready to draw the sword 
against him, as they had against L.uynes and against the 
Maréchal d'Ancre. Conspiracy and revolt seemed to be 
in the air, and men and women caballed incessantly, 
persuaded that the Cardinal " was not a dangerous enemy, 
and that there was nothing to fear from him." They 
were soon to be disillusioned. 

For somc time past Marie de' Medici had been anxious 
for the marriage of her younger son, Gaston, Duc d'Anjou, 
officially styled Monsieur^ now in his eighteenth year. 
A lively, frîvoious, dîssipated youth, who, when the shades 
of cvening fell, loved nothing bettcr than to escape from 
the Louvre and scour the streets in search of adven- 
tures, Gaston presented a singular contrast to his austère 
and melancholy brother ; but, since his vices vere such as 
the courtiers loved, he was as popular with them as the 
King was the reverse ; and it was an open secret that 
the majority of them looked forward with pleasurable 
antiàpation to the not unlîkely event of his succession to 
the throne. The lady whom the Queen-Mother had 
chosen as a wife for Gaston was Marie de Bourbon, only 
daughtcr of the last Duc de Bourbon-Montpensier, an 
attractive and amiable princess, and the richest heiress in 
France. Richelieu^ after some hésitation, decided for the 
match, influenced, it would seem, by the considération 
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that, if Monsieur were ever so ill-advised as to raîsc the 
standard of revolt, there would bc no foreign alliance for 
him to rely upon ; Louis XIII. expressed his approval, and 
nothing remained but to obtatn the consent of Gaston. 

And then the trouble began. 

For various reasons, the idea of this marriage was 
regarded with thestrongest disapproval byquite a number 
of illustrious personages. The young Comte de Soissons,' 
who wanted Mlle, de Montpensier himself, was furiously 
indignant, declaring that Marie de' Medici had promised 
him the lady's hand during her regency ; and his mothcr, 
the beautiful and ambitious Anne de Montafié, warmly 
supported his protests. The Condés naturally desired to 
sce Monsieur rcmain unmarried, since he alone stood 
before them in the Une of succession, or, if this could not 
be, to marry him to their own daughter, the Httle Anne 
Geneviève de Bourbon (afterwards the celebrated Duchesse 
de Longueville). The younger branches of the Guise 
family viewed with jealousy the increased importance 
which the head of their House — who had married Mlle, 
de Montpensier's wîdowed mother — would dérive irom 
the élévation of his step-daughter. Finally, Anne of 
Austria, who had no children, saw in this alliance the 
crown of her disgrâce, the last blow to her hopes, fearing 
that a sîster~in-law who was able to become a mothcr 
would efface her altogether. She accordingly determined 
'* to do everything she could to stop the marriage," * 

' Louis de Bourbon, son of Charles de Bourbon, younger son of Louis L, 
Prince de Condâ, thn celebrated Huguenot leader, by hia second marriage 
with Françoise d'Orlëans-LoDgueville. Bom May ii, 1604 ; killed at the 
baltle of la Marlte, June 6, 1641. He, at thia time, held the offices of 
Grand Master of France and Governor of Dauphiné. 

' Madame de Motteville, Mémoires. " The Queen [Anne of Austria] 
did me the honourtotell me that she did then everything ahe could to Stop 
the marriage of Monsieur . . . becauae she beliet-ed that this marriage, 
which the Queen-Molher desired, waa altogether contraiy to ber interesta, 
being certain that, if this princess were to bave children, she would no longer 
enjoy any considération.'' 
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and applîcd to her customary confidante, Madame de 
Chevreuse, for her advice and co-opcration. The larter 
embraced the Queen's cause with ail the encrgy and 
dévotion in her character, and began to pull the strings 
in every direction. Such was the origin of an affâîr 
which began by bcing merely an intrigue of the Gjurt, 
and which ended by becoming, according to the saying 
of Richelieu, " one of the most frightfui conspirades of 
which historiés hâve made mention." ' 

The object of Anne of Austria and Madame de 
Chevreuse was to persuade Monsieur to refuse the bride 
who was offered him. Well, Monsieur ail his life had 
his fâvourites for mastcrs, and to reach him it was 
necessary to gain a man who at this time was in possession 
of his confidence and almost of his person, his gouverneur, 
the Surintendant of his Household, the chief of his council 
— 'the Maréchal d'Ornano. It was to him that thcy 
accordingly addressed themselvcs. 

Ornano was a Corsican, the son of Alphonse d'Ornano, 
a distinguished soldier, who had served France loyally 
and well, and the grandson of the celebrated patriot 
Sampiero, who had ofFered so heroic a résistance to the 
Genoese. He himself was a very capable soldier and a 
man of considérable abiUty in other directions, and after 
being appointed to the command of the Corsicans in the 
French service, Counsellor of State, and lieutenant of the 
King in Normandy, in 1619 Luynes conferred upon him 
the charges oi gouverneur of the Duc d'Anjou and Surin- 
tendant of the young prince's Household. La VieuviUe, 
who, on the death of the Constable, became the nominal 
headof the Government, relieved him ofthem and caused 
him to be thrown into the Bastille, on the weU-grounded 
suspicion that he was developing ambition in his pupil. 
But when Richelieu succeeded to the control of afiitirs, he 
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was set at lïberty, restored to his offices, and, at the 
beginning of 1626, crcated marichalde France^ in the hope 
of tnducing him to lend his support to the Montpensier 
marri^e. 

Richelieu, then, might reasonably hâve expected some 
gratitude from Ornano, but, unfortunately, gratitude 
found no place in the Corsican's nature. Bold and 
audacious, he urged without ceasing the vain and feeble 
young prince over whom he had acquired so great an 
ascendency to assert his claïms to the place in the State to 
which his birth entitled him, in the belief that his patron's 
élévation would mean his own. When Gaston demanded 
a place in the Council, he demanded to accompany him^ 
with the rank and title of Secretary of State, and the 
refusai he received had greatly tncensed him against 
Richelieu, and determined him to seek some means of 
compassing the overthrow of the Minister who had 
thwarted his ambition. 

Madame de Chevreuse had long been on friendly 
tcrms with Ornano. The latter had been one of the 
principal adhérents of Luynes in his conspiracy against the 
Maréchal d'Ancre, and it was to Luynes, as wc hâve men- 
tioned, that he owed his nomination as gouverneur to the 
Duc d'Anjou. She knew his restless and ambitious 
character, and was aware of the grievance that he cherished 
against Richelieu ; and she anticipatcd littlc difficulty in 
gainlng him over to the Queen's cause. In order, how- 
ever, to leave nothing to chance, she sent to him the 
Princesse de Condé — that beautiful Charlotte de Mont- 
morency, who had inspircd the late Kîng with so violent a 
passion, and of whom Ornano, undaunted by the fact that 
he was " the ugKest man possible to imagine," was also a 
soupirant, The blandishments of Madame la Princesse 
banished any lingering scruples whtch the marshal might 
hâve entertained ; he declared himself a devoted servant 
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Madame de Chevreuse was, mth Ornano, thc soûl of 
the league, which was becoming very formidable, from the 
importance of the persons implicated and the far-reaching 
character of their schemes. For the coalition against the 
marriage of Monsieur had been only the starting-point of 
a conspiracy which aimed at a complète change in the 
Government, and whose ramifications extended far beyond 
the borders of France. Several of the foreign Ambassa- 
dors had entcred it ; it was known, and more or less 
approved, in England, Spain, Holland, and Saroy. The 
conspirators were determined to demand for Gaston and 
Ornano the entry to the Council, and afterwards to insist 
on the disgrâce of Richelieu, If they iâiled, it was their 
intention tô persuade Monsieur to retire from Court, to 
take up arms, and to appeal for foreign and Huguenot 
aid. In the event of revolt, the most resolute proposed 
that the Cardinal should be assasslnated — a suggestion 
which was warmly supported by the Abbé Scaglia, the 
Ambassador of Charles Emmanuel of Savoy. 

Richelieu, although he had eyes and ears everywhere 
at his service, had not as yet received anything more than 
v^ue warnings as to the designs of his enemies. How- 
ever, thèse had been suffident for him to divine that some 
plot hostile to the cxisting order of things was in agitation, 
and that Monsieur was concerned in it. 

Immediately after Ëaster, the Court quitted Paris for 
Fontainebleau. On the morrow of its arrivai. Monsieur 
had an interview with the King, in which he declared that 
it. was " a reproach and a shame to him that, bàng his 
Majesty's brother, he had neither share nor influence in 
affiiirs of State." He then demanded a seat in the 
Council, and, at the same time, angrîly declined the hand 
of Mlle, de Montpensier, on the ground that hîs friends 
were of opinion that " a foreign alliance was necessary for 
his honour and prosperity." Louis rcfdied that he would 
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party of his friends. What was to foUow is disputed. 
Most writcrs assert that it was the intention of the con- 
spirators to demand the release of Ornano, and, if this 
were refiised, to assassinate their host out of hand, and 
Richelieu always maintained that his own death would 
hâve been foUowed by the assassination or dethronement 
of the King and the élévation of Gaston ; but the Cardinal'» 
interest in exaggerating the gravîty of the plot is toc 
obvious for much importance to be attached to his opinion. 
A more sober version of the aiîâir crédits the conspirators 
with no more sinister design than that of nuking the 
Cardinal thcir prisoncr and subsequently exchanging him 
for Ornano, though, even if this be correct, it might verjr 
well hâve had a tragic sequel. 

Whatever the object of the conspiracy, there can be 
no possible doubt that Madame de Chevreusc was privy 
to it, if not its prime instigator ; and it may therefore be 
regarded as a singular illustration of the irony of Fate 
that the indiscrétion of the most devoted of her admirers 
should hâve been the means of putting her enemy on his 
guard. 

Chalais had a friend, the Commandeur de Valcnçay^ 
to whom, on the eve of its exécution, he waa fbolish 
enough to disclose the plot. Hc believed that he would 
find in him a sympathctic listener, since, though he had not 
yet declared himself, he had always appeared well disposed 
towa the cause. But, to his consternation, Valençay, 
either trom the hope of gaining the Cardinal's favour or 
from genuine disgust, professed the utmost horror and 
indignation, and Insisted that Chalais should forthwith ac- 
company him to Fleury and warn Richelieu of the danger 
which threatened him. Chalais, în despair, obeyed, and 
assured the Cardinal that he had always abhorred the plot, 
and had resolved to denouncc it. Richelieu believed, or 
affècted to believe him, and when he oiFered to reveal to 
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similar hope, if she judged that she would be able in 
this way to décide him and arrive at her ends." 

The duchess was indefâtigable in her efforts to secure 
recruits for the cause, and made use of ail her charms to 
overcome their scruples. She was but too successfïiL 

There was then in the King's Household itself, and 
very near hîs Majesty's persan, in virtue of his ofHce as 
Master of the Wardrobe, a young nobleman of twenty- 
seven, Henri de Talleyrand, Comte de Chalais, a membcr of 
an ancient sovereign House of Périgord, and, through his 
mother, a grandson of the Maréchal de Montluc, author 
of those celebrated Commentaires to whîch Henri IV. gave 
the name of "The Soldier's Bible." "M. de Chalais," 
writes Fontenoy-Mareuil, " was young, well-made, very 
adroit at ail kinds of exercises, but, above ail, very agreeable 
Company, which rendered him a favourite with the ladies, 
who ruined him." ' Brave to rashness, he had gained 
distinction on both the field of battle and on that of 
honour, and a duel he had fought with the Comte de 
Pontgibault, in which the latter had been killed, was long 
talked of. 

Chalais was so fortunate as to be a &vourite of both 
the King and his brother, which would make his support 
of peculîar value to the cabal, sînce he would be able to 
add his persuasions to theirs to induce Monsieur to refuse 
his consent to the marriage, and, at the same time, serve 
their interests with Louis XIII., by misleading him as to 
the intentions of the malcontents. Since, however, he 
stood high in the good grâces of the King and was not 
unfavourably regarded by the Cardinal, it seemed impro- 
bable that he would consent to sacrifice his prospects of 
advancement and the post of colonel of the Itght cavalry, 
which he was understood to " amt»tion," to foUow the 
fortunes of Monsieur. 

But, unhappily for himself, there was something which 
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M. de Chalais coveted înfînitety more than the command 
of the light cavalry. For some time past he had been 
madly enamoured of Madame de Chevreuse, and, though 
his goddess had not yet condescended to accept his dévo- 
tion, having the bad taste to prefer that of Lord Holland, 
he had refiised to abandon hope. Suddenly, however, to 
his inexpressible joy, he perceived indications that she was 
no longer insensible ; she smiled upon him ; she began 
actually to seek his society. Oblivious of everything but 
this fatal passion, forgetting his loyalty to his King, his 
hopes of advancement, the infatuated young man allowed 
the siren to lead him whither she willed, and, ère he had 
fiilly realised his position, he found himself precipitated 
înto the very thick of the conspiracy which was to bring 
him to his doom. 

What precisely were the relations between Madame de 
Chevreuse and Chalais ? Did she surrender herself to 
him, or did she merely lure him on to do her bidding 
" by those intoxicating hopes which transform their object, 
as yet little known, into a divinity whose possession one 
would purchase at the cost of any sacrifice " ? ' It is a 
dîfficult question to answer, and to dïscuss it would 
scarcely be profitable. What is material, is that Chalids's 
passion for the beautiful duchess proved his ruin. 

' Thus Victor Cousin, in his interesting article, la Conspiratûm de 
Henri de TalUyrand, ComU de Chalais, in tha Journal des Savanh^i^yi, 
in which, bj the way, be Iakes an entiiely différent vien of the Klstions 
between Madame de Chevreuse and Chalais from that which he had pro- 
poundcd in his monograph on the formel, published some ytaia eailier. 
In tliis he maintains, though without citing any contemporary authority, 
that, at the time of the Montpensier marriage-prqject, the duchess was 
already the mistress of Chalais, and that, so far from engaging the count 
in the conspiracy to preveot it, she herself joined it onlyout of hcr affection 
foi him and her loyalty ta Anne of Austrïa ; while in the Journal des 
Savants he représenta Chalais as the dupe of his passions and as " spurred 
on incessantly by Uadame de Cheneuse," Singularly enough, the distin- 
guished historian does not vouchsafe us any explaïuition of the eitor into 
wbich he had fallen in bis book. 
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Madame de Chevreusc was, with Ornano, thc soûl of 
the league, nhich was becomîng very formidable, from the 
importance of the persans implicated and the fâr-reaching 
character of their schemes. For the coalition agûnst the 
matriage of Monsieur had been only the starting-point of 
a conspiracy which aimed at a complète change in thc 
Government, and whose ramifîcatioris extended far beyond 
the borders of France. Several of the forc^n Ambassa- 
dors had entered it ; it was known, and more or less 
approved, in England, Spain, HoUand, and Savoy. The 
conspirators were determincd to demand fbr Gaston and 
Ornano the entry to the Council, and afterwards to insîst 
on the disgrâce of Richelieu. If they âiled, it was thàr 
intention to persuade Monsieur to retire from Court, to 
take up arms, and to appeal for foreign and Huguenot 
aîd. In the event of revolt, the most resolute proposed 
that the Cardinal should be assassinated — a suggestion 
which was warmly supported by the Abbé Scaglia, die 
Ambassador of Charles Emmanuel of Savoy. 

Richelieu, although he had eyes and ears everywhere 
at his service, had net as yet received anything more thati 
vague warnings as to the designs of his enemies. How- 
ever, thèse had been suffîcient for him to divine that some 
plot hostile to the existing order of things was in agitation, 
and that Monsieur was concerned in it. 

Immediately after Ëaster, the Court quitted Paris for 
Fontainebleau. On the morrow of its arrivai. Monsieur 
had an interview with the King, in which he declared that 
it.was "a reproach and a shame to him that, bdng his 
Majesty's brother, he had neither share nor influence in 
af^rs of State." He then demanded a seat in the 
Council, and, at the same time, angrily declined the hand 
of Mlle, de Montpensier, on the ground that his friends 
were of opinion that " a foreign alliance was necessary for 
his honour and prosperity." Louis replied that he would 
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consider his request and give him an answer in a &w dxys. 
The young prince managed to curb his impatience for 
three or four, and then despatched Ornano to voIce hts 
complaints to the Cardinal ; but could get nothtng more 
satisfactory from his Eminence than an assurance that he 
was '* the humble servant of Monsieur ." In high indigna- 
tion, Gaston sought out his mother and announced his 
intention of quitting the Court, addîng, it is said, threata 
as to what would follow his departure. Marie soothed 
him by promising that the Council should meet to con- 
sider his demands, and he agrecd to await its décision. 

Meanwhile, Louis XIII. had consulted Richelieu, who 
had stimulated his resentment against the pretensions that 
had been suggested to his brother, and warned him that, 
" in the matter of conspiracies, tt was almost impossible to 
hâve mathematical proofs, and that, when the circumstances 
were pressing, presumption ought to take their place." 
The arrest of Ornano was then decided upon. 

With that dissimulation which he loved to display on 
such occasions, the King invited Ornano to (Unner, and 
treated him with unusual condescension. Dinner over, 
he led his guest into the Cour du Cheval Blanc, where he 
had promised to rcview his Guards, and, by way of atten- 
tion, pointcd out to him the chamber where the Maréchal 
de Biron had been temporarily confined after his arrest in 
1602, pending his remo^^ to the Bastille. That night, 
Ornano was himself arrested and conducted to the same 
apartment (May 4, 1626). 

At the iîrst news of the arrest of Ornano, which was 
brought to him shortly after he had retired to rest, by one 
of his fevourites, Puylaurens, Monsieur, beside himacif 
with fury, hurriedly dressed, and rushcd ofF to the King 
and Queen-Mothcr to demand the immédiate release of 
the marshal, but he was informed that their Majesties 
could not be disturbed at that hour. On the morrow, he 
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Madame de Chevreuse was, with Ornano, the soûl of 
thc league, which was becoming very formidable, from the 
importance of the persons implicated and the fïtr-reaching 
character of their schemes. For thc coalition agûnst the 
matriage of Monsieur had been only the starting-point of 
a conspiracy which aimed at a complète change in the 
Government, and whose ramifications extended far bcyond 
the bordera of France. Several of the foreign Ambassa- 
dors had entered it ; it was known, and more or less 
approved, in England, Spain, Holland, and Savoy. Thc 
conspirators were determined to demand for Gaston and 
Ornano the entry to the Council, and afterwards to insist 
on the disgrâce of Richelieu. If they fkiled, it was their 
intention to persuade Monsieur to retire from Court, to 
take up arms, and to appeal for foreîgn and Huguenot 
aid. In the event of revolt, the most resolutc proposed 
that the Cardinal should be assassinated — a suggestion 
which was warmly supported by the Abbé Scaglia, the 
Ambassador of Charles Emmanuel of Savoy. 

Richelieu, although he had eyes and ears cverywhere 
at his service, had not as yet received anything more than 
vague warnings as to the designs of his enemîes. How- 
ever, thèse had been sufficient for him to divine that some 
plot hostile to the existing order of things was ïn agitation, 
and that Monsieur was concerned in ît. 

Immediately after Eastcr, the Court quitted Paris for 
Fontainebleau. On the morrow of its arrivai. Monsieur 
had an interview with the King, in which he declared that 
it.was "a reproach and a shame to him that, being his 
Mâjesty's brother, he had neither share nor influence in 
afiairs of State." He then demanded a seat in thc 
Council, and, at the same time, angrily declined the hand 
of Mlle, de Montpensier, on the ground that his friends 
were of opinion that " a foreign alliance was necessary for 
his honour and prosperity." Louis replied that hc would 
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went in search of the Ministers. The first he found was 
the Chancellor, d'Aligre, who, intimidated by the anger of 
the prince, assured him that he had nothing to do with 
the arrest of the marshal. But when Gaston addressed 
himself to Richelieu, and inquircd furiously : " Is ît you 
who hâve dared to give this counsel to the King ? " he 
was met with the laconic reply : " Yes, ït is I." D'Aligre 
was promptly disgraced for hts feebleness, and the s^s 
were given to Michel de Marillac, the Surintendant des 
Finances. 

The unexpected arrest of Ornano, who on the morrow 
was conducted to the Château of Vincennes, fell like 
a thunderbolt on the heads of the conspirators. They 
foresaw that, if the marshal were brought to trial, not only 
would their designs be discovered, but tbeir persons would 
be in danger, sînce he was not the kïnd of man who could 
be trusted to prefer death to dishonour. Thcy thercfore 
ui^ed Monsieur to make every endeavour to procure the 
release of his gouverneur, and, if he fàiled, which they fiilly 
expected he would do, to take one of two courses : the 
first was to leave the Court, retire into some fortifîed 
place, and cal! his supporters to arms ; the second, to 
disembarrass himself of the Cardinal. 

As Louis XIII. and Richelieu refused to hear of the 
release of Ornano, and Gaston, although the Comte de 
Soissons oflèred to fiimish him with a very large sum of 
money if he would retire from Court and dedart war, 
heàtated to take so irrévocable a step, the Grand Prieur 
de Vendôme, Chalais, and some other young men pre- 
vùlcd upon him to hâve recourse to the second of the 
alternatives mentioned. 

Richelieu was staying at his country-housc at Fleury, 
a lîttle beyond the Forest of Fontainebleau. Gaston, 
fàgning a désire to be reconciled to him, was to invite 
himself to dinner, and arrive accompanied by a strong 
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party of his friends. What wa8 to follow is disputed. 
Most writers assert that it was the intention of thc con- 
spirators to demand the release of Ornano, and, if this 
were refused, to assassinate their host eut of hand, and 
Richelieu always maintained that his own death would 
hâve been followed by the assassination or dethronement 
of the King and the élévation of Gaston ; but the Cardînal's 
interest in exaggerating the gravity of the plot is too 
obvious for much importance to be attached to his opinion. 
A more sober version of the affair crédits the conspirators 
with no more sinister design than that of making the 
Cardinal their prisoner and subsequently exchanging him 
for Ornano, though, even if this be correct, it might very 
well hâve had a tragic sequel. 

Whatever the object of the conspiracy, there can be 
no possible doubt that Madame de Chevreuse was privy 
to it, if not its prime instigator ; and it may therefore be 
regarded as a singular illustration of the ïrony of Fate 
that the indiscrétion of the most devoted of her admirers 
should hâve been the means of putting her enemy on his 
guard. 

Chalais had a friend, the Commandeur de Valençay, 
to whom, on the eve of its exécution, he was foolish 
enough to disclose the plot. He believed that he would 
find in him a sympathetic listener, since, though he had not 
yet dec'ared himself, he had always appeared well disposed 
towa the cause. But, to his consternation, Valençay, 
either trom the hope of gaining the Cardînal's faveur or 
from genuine dîsgust, professed the utmost horror and 
indignation, and insisted that Chalais should forthwith ac- 
company him to Fleury and warn Richelieu of the danger 
which threatened him. Chalws, in desp^r, obeyed, and 
assured the Cardinal that he had always abhorred the plot, 
and had resolved to denounce it. Richelieu believed, or 
afiècted to believe him, and when he offered to reveal to 
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his Eminence any further intrigues against him, accepted 
his services and promised to procure for him the coveted 
post of colonel of the light cavalry. 

The Cardinal sent Valençay to Fontainebleau to inform 
the King, who at once despatched a troop of horse to 
Fleury, for the protection of his Minister. At dawn, a 
number of Gaston's officers arrived at Fleury, ostensibly, 
to announce the approaching arrivai of their master and 
to assist in making ready for his réception ; în reality, to 
serve as the advance-guard of the conspirators. His 
Eminence received them very courteously, expressed his 
sensé of the honour which the prince intended to do him, 
and, ordering his coach, set out for Fontwnebleau, " in 
order to escort his Royal Highness." 

His Royal Highness was considerably astonlshed when 
the Cardinal presented himself at his lever that morning 
and mildly reproached him for not giving him longer 
warning of the visit with which he intended to honour 
him. In order to avert suspicion as to his destination. 
Monsieur had announced his intention of hunting that 
day, and, as Richelieu withdrew, after handing the prince 
his shirt — a duty which was always performed by the 
prelate or noble of the highest rank présent — he remarked 
signiticantly : " Monsieur, you hâve not risen early enough 
this morning ; you will find that your quarry is no bngcr 
at home 1 " Then Gaston knew that some one had 
betrayed him. 

Thoroughly Irightened, the pusillanimous prince 
pBSsed &om treacherous conspiracy to base submisùon, 
"with the levity of a selBsh and thoughtless child, 
destitute of both moral sensé and dignity,"* and on 
May 31, in the présence of the King, the Queen-Mother, 
and the Cardinal, signed, and swore on the Gospels to 
observe faithfully, a compact drawn up by Richelieu, in 
* Henri HaitiD, Histtnrt dt Frtmet jvspftm 1789. 
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whîch he engaged that "no counsel should cvcrbc pro- 
poscd or suggested to him by aay one whomsoever of 
whîch he would not advise his Majesty ; that he would 
not keep silence concerning even the most trifling words 
that were spoken to him, with the object of arouang his 
resentment against the Kîng and his advïsers ; and that 
he would love and esteem those whom the Kîng and the 
Queen-Mother loved." 

Gaston had sworn to and signed everything that had 
been demanded of hïm, but, being as faithless as he was 
cowardly and selfish, he had not the remotest intention 
of executing his engagements. In fact, while swearing to 
his brother to inform him of everythîng contrary to his 
service that might come to his knowledge, he said not a 
Word of the great conspiracy whîch, from the foot of the 
throne, had extended over the whole kingdom and even 
beyond the frontîers ; and when he again found htmself 
among his partisans, he disclosed nothîng of what had 
just taken place, but renewed ail the promises that he 
had made them and continued to préside over their 
délibérations. 

Chalais likewise kept his own counsel, and the con- 
spirators appear to hâve entertained no suspicion that 
they had a traiter in their midst, and probably attributcd 
the Fleury fiasco to some vague waming fumished the 
Cardinal by one or other of the secret agents whom he 
had in his pay. Had Chalais promptly avowed his 
enforced betrayal of their designs, they would certùnly 
hâve proceeded with a great deal more caution, even if 
they had not decided to abandon the enterprise altogether. 
But, for a whtle, he appears to hâve been of opinion that 
his wisest course was to say nothing to his fi-iends and to 
keep— at least to some extent — his promise to report any 
fresh developments to the Cardinal ; and when at length 
his secret was forced from tùm by the address of Madame 
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de Chevreuse, and hc was involvcd anew in the conspiracy, 
its leaders were already Bopelessiy compromised. 

Whether by Chalais or by one of his secret agents, 
Richclicu's attention was directed to the Duc de Ven- 
dôme, whose movements he caused to be closely watched. 
The dukc had resolved to ofFer Monsieut an asylum in his 
government of Brittany, and the Cardinal ascertained that 
he was secretly preparing forwarand that communications 
were passing between him and the rebellions Rochelloîs. 
Recognising how important it was to stifle at its birth the 
insurrection in a great province so close to La Rochelle 
and so exposed to an English invasion, he persuaded the 
King to proceed thither in person to re-estabUsh his 
threatened authority. But, since he was doubtful whether 
his Majesty could be brought to consent to the arrest of 
his natural brothers, the Vendâmes, he resolved to ascer- 
tain how tàr he was prepared to support him, and accord* 
ingly demanded permission to retire, on the ground of 
fûling health. Louis declined hîs résignation in a letter 
which was équivalent to an oath of hdelity îrora the King 
to his Minister, and concluded with thèse words : '* Be 
assured that I shall never change, and that, whoever may 
attack you, you shall hâve me for second." ' 

Armcd with this solemn promise, Richelieu no longer 
hesitated to represent to the King the necessity of arrest- 
ing the bastard sons of Henri IV., and Louis at once 
assented. On learning of the approach of the Court, 
the Duc de Vendôme, who was at Nantes, became very 
uheasy ; but, since hc could not refrain from paying his 
homage to his Sovereign wîthout practically proclaiming 
himself in revolt, he charged his brother, the Grand Prior, 
to obtain an assurance of safety from the King. " I give 
> This interestiDg letter is, singularly enougfa, tiot found in the Cardinal'a 
Mémoires. It was first published by Père Grifiet, in hia HisMr* de Louis 
XIII, The original was then ia the possestioo tf tbe Haréchal de 
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you my word," repIiwJ Louis, " that he will corne to no 
more harm than you." Deceived by thîs gross equtvoca- 
tioR, the duke joined the Court at Blois, and was very 
graciously received. But, two days tater, both he and his 
brother were arrested in their beds by Du Hallter, captain 
of the Guards, and conducted to the Château of Amboise, 
where they were very strictly guarded (June II, 1626). 

It would appear that, at this juncture, Richelieu was 
very fer from being aware of the wide range of the con- 
spiracy, or of ail its chîefs, otherwise he would scarcely 
hâve left the Comte de Soissons behind in Paris, to 
command there in the name of the King, or hâve allowed 
Monsieur to remain in the capital, subject to atl the 
influences that were being brought to bear upon hîm to 
induce him to join Soissons and raise the standard of 
revolt. Gaston, however, could not make up his mind 
to déclare himself, and, though he promised much, he dïd 
nothing ; and he was still in a state of the most pittable 
indécision when he received orders from the King to 
join him at Blois. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Dtatnay of Ibe conspirators— Madame de Chencuse refuses to be dîs- 
couraged, and employs Chalais to persuade Monsieur to déclare war 
upon the King — Chalais accompaniea Momsietir to the Court — His 
intrigues — He professes the greatest dévotion to the interests of 
Richelieu — His quairel with the Comte de Louvigny, who denouncel 
him to the Cardinal — His arrest^Base betrayal of his associâtes by 
Monsieur — Trial of Chalais — He reveals everythingi with the exception 
of the paît of Madame de Cherreuse in the affair — His lettera to 
the duchess — Madame de Chcvreuse, fearing to incrimisate herself, 
confines her replies to verbal messages, which do not appear to hâve 
reached her împrisoned lover — Chalais, persuaded by the Cardinal 
tbat the duchess has deceived him, denouncea her alao, in the hope of 
saving hfs life — But he is, nevertheless, condemsed to death — He 
retracts ail his accusations against Madame de Chevreuse — Hia 
horrible exécution — Death of Omano and of the Grand Prieur de 
Vendôme — Marriage of Monsieur wîth Mlle, de Montpensier — Anne 
of Austria summoned before Ihe Council— Abiting retort — Humiliations 
inDicted upon tbe Queen— Madame de Chevreuse is exîled to Dam- 
pierre, and subsequently oïdered to leave Fiance— She départs for 
Nancy, vowing vengeance upon her enemies. 

THE news of the arrest of the Vendômes, followïng 
upon that of Ornano and the miscarriage of the 
Fleury afîàir, fiUed the conspirators with dismay. 
They feared the etièct of thèse repeated reverses upon the 
timid and vacîUating mïnd of Monsieur, who, deprived of 
both the marshal and the Grand Prior — the two persons who 
had exerciscd the most influence ovcr him — would be more 
difficult to décide than ever ; and the less resolute began 
to entertain serious doubts as to the wisdom of proceeding 
with the entet^rise. Madame de Chevreuse, however, 
refused to be discouraged. She had surprised Chalùs's 
secret, won him back to the cause, and compelled him to 
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commit himself more deeply than ever ; and she believed 
that she had, in the influence he possessed over Monsieur^ a 
means which, if well employed, might re-establish every- 
thing. She proceeded to exploit it with her usual 
audacity and address, and, spurred on by hts passion for 
the beautifid duchess, Chalais lost no occasion of urging 
Monsieur to take to flight and to throw himself into some 
fbrtificd place. 

Still wavering, though ail but persuaded, Gaston 
quitted Paris and journeyed by easy stages towards the 
Loire. Chalais accompanied him, as did the two 
young ^vourites of the duke, Puylaurens and Bois 
d'Annemetz, the latter of whom has left us an ihteresting, 
though not altogether reliable account, of the consptracy 
in which he was engaged.' They united their entreaties 
to those of Chalais, and, by the time they reached Bloïs, 
Monsieur appearcd to hâve at last made up his mind to 
follow the counseis which had been so long tendered him. 
But the question of the place in which Gaston should take 
refuge raised a fresh difficulty. The Comte de Soîssons 
had advised La Rochelle, and though Gaston expressed 
his willingness to retire to the Huguenot stronghold, 
Puylaurens and Bois d'Annemetz dissuaded him, repre- 
senting that such a step would give oflènce to the more 
bigoted Catholics among his partisans. Finally, having 
receivcd what was believed to be trustworthy information 
that the Duc d'Épernon, Govcrnor of the Angoumois and 
the Pays des Trois Évêchés. (Metz, Toul, and Verdun), 
was in secret his partisan, Monsieur wrote to him a letter 
in his own hand, dictated by Bois d'Annemetz, invittng 
him to déclare in his &vour ; while Chalais despatched a 
messenger to the Marquis de la Valette, d'Ëpernon's 
eldest son, who commanded in Metz, requesting him to 

' Mémoiret d'un Favmi du duc d'Orléans, in Archives curieutet de 
PHisloire de France, S£rie 2, tom. iii. 
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receive the prince in that fortress. '* You see that I trast 
you," observed he to Puylaurens and Bois d'Annemetz, 
when he informed them of what he had donc. " If any- 
thing of our design becomes known, you wîU be treated 
like La Môle and Coconnas, and I even worse." ' 

While Chalùs was labouring thus to merit the fâvours 
of Madame de Chevreuse, whom he had the happiness of 
seeing again when he joined the Court at Blois, to lull the 
suspicions of Richelieu, he had continued to profess the 
greatest dévotion to his interests and gave hïm sometimes 
usefiil information. It is not surprising that this double 
game should hâve rendered the count an object of sus- 
picion to many persons, and the author of the Armoires 
ti'un Favori accuses him of wîshing to safeguard himself 
whichever side was ultimately vîctorious ; while Fontetiay- 
Mareuil déclares that he would bave gone over altogether 
to the Cardinal, but " Madame de Chevreuse reproached 
him so bitterly and pressed him so strongly, that, slnce 
scarceiy anything was impossible to a woman so beautifîil 
and so intelligent, he was unable to resist her and pre- 
ferred to fail the Cardinal de Richelieu and himself than 
her." There can be no question, however, that Madame 
de Chevreuse knew the secret of Chalais's communica- 
tions with the Cardinal, and that he was acting with her 
full approval. 

It was a dangerous game to play for long with a 
personage so vigihnt and penetrating as Richelieu. The 
reports which daîly reached the Cardinal from his secret 
agents ail tended to show that Monsieur had grossly 
violated the solemn pledges that he had given at Fontaine- 

' Mémoires d'un Favori du duc d'OrUaits. La Mole and Coconnas 
were the two favourites of François de Valoia, Duc d'Anjou, the younger 
brother of Charles IX. aod Henri III., who were executed in i$74, at the 
lime of the Conspiracy of the Politiques, for haviag planoed the escape of 
their master aod the Eing of Navarre from the Court. Sce the author's 
" Queen Uargot " (London, Haipers : New York, Scribnen, 1906). 
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bleau, and that want of courage atone prevented him 
Irom throwing aside the mask ; and he found it difficult 
to reconcile Chalats's assurances of devoùon to himself 
with those midnight vîsits en robe de chambre which, his 
spies informed him, the count was in the haWt of paying 
to Gaston 's apartments. Already he was more than half- 
convinced that Chalûs was playing him fàlse ; already 
he had more than once asked himself on which side 
this young man really was, when an aa of shamefùl 
treachery solved the question. 

Among the partisans of Monsieur^ was Roger de 
Gramont, Comte de Louvigny, a younger brother of the 
fiiture Duc and Maréchal de Gramont JLouvigny had 
been one of the foremost in encouraging Gaston to resist 
the royal authority, and had been concerned ïn the Fleury 
af^ir ; and Chalais, with whom he was on terms of close 
frîcndship, had confîded to him more than one important 
secret. At Saumur, however, whither the Court pro- 
ceeded after leaving Blois, they quarrelled violently. 
Some prétend that Louvigny had fallen in love with 
Madame de Chevreuse, and was jealous of the préférence 
which that lady showed for the Master of the Wardrobc. 
Others say that Louvigny, being about to engage în an 
*' affâir of honour " with the Comte de Candale, younger 
son of the Duc d'Épernon, and brother of the Marquis 
de la Valette, asked Chalais to act as his second ; that the 
latter, who had the strongest reasons for not oifending 
the d'Épernons, be^ed to be excused, and that Louvigny, 
beside himself with rage, exclaimed : " I see what it is ; 
you wish to break off your friendship with me ; I will 
change my friends and my party also I " 

Perhaps, however. Madame de Chevreuse was the 
cause, and Chalais's refusai merelythe pretext,of the rupture 
between the two young men, which ended in Louvigny 
going to the Cardinal and telling him ail that he koew 
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and a good deal that he secms to hâve merely invented, 
such as that Chalais meditated the death of the King, 
by scratching him slîghtiy on the neck with a poisoned 
pin when, as Master of the Wardrobe, hc was adjusting 
his ruff. 

Richelieu lost no time in taktng action, and on July 8 
Chalûs was arrested at Nantes, where the Court had just 
arrived, and imprisoned in a gloomy dungeon in the 
basement of one of the towers of the ch&tcau. At the 
same time, the Cardinal requcsted the King to send for 
his brother, and succeeded in reducing that misérable 
prince to a condition of such abject submission that, 
despicable as had been his conduct at Fontainebleau a few 
weeks earlier, he, on this occasion, far surpassed it, and 
plunged into a véritable abyss of infâmy. 

Not only did he consent to the marriage against whîch 
he had so indignantly protested, but he furnished the 
most damning évidence ^ainst the leaders of the con- 
spiracy of which he was the chief. He revealed ail the 
communications which Ornano had entered into with the 
discontented nobles and with foreign princes, undeterred 
by the knowledge that the unfortunate marshal, for whom 
he had once shown so much zeal, was already awaiting 
his trial on a. capital charge. He declared that it was 
the Grand Prieur de Vendôme, likewise in Richelicu's 
clutches, who had counselled him to go to Fleury and 
assassinate the Cardinal if he refused to set Ornano at 
liberty. He denounccd the Comte de Soissons, the Duc 
de Longueville, the Comte de Soubise, and many others, 
some of whom had but a very remote connecdon \nth 
the conspiracy. And he gave so circumstantial an account 
of his relations with Chalais, and of the persistent eiïbrts 
the latter had made to push him into open revolt, that 
he rendered it quite futile for that misguided young 
man to attempt any deiënce. Finally, he confessed that 
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Anne of Austria had several times entreated hîm to refuse 
his consent to the marriagc proposed to him, except on 
condition that Ornano was set at liberty, and dedared 
that, more than two years before. Madame de Chevreuse 
had advised hîm to remain unmarrîed, promising that, in 
the event of the King's death, he should marry the 
Queen.' 

The cowardice of Monsieur would be intelligible if he 
had entertained any fear for his life, but in no conceivable 
circumstances could that hâve been in any danger. 
The worst that could hâve happened to him, had he 
declined to betray his associâtes, would havc been a term 
of more or less nominal imprisonment, such as that in- 
flicted by Charles IX. and Henry 111. upon their rebellious 
younger brother, François de Valois, who aiso, it may be 
mentioned, bore the titles of Duc d'Anjou and Monsieur ; 
and, since he had consented to marry Mlle, de Mont- 
pensier, he would almost certainly hâve escaped even that. 

What, then, is the explanation ? It is that, since 
the conspiracy intended to elevate him to a power and 
influence in the State which should even overshadow that 
of the King had so ignominiously ^iled, he was anxious 
to maice as good a bargain as he could with his royal 
brother and the Cardinal, and assure himself, at least, of 
a rich appanage. In one word, it was greed 1 It was 
for this that he betrayed his friends, and not only betrayed 
thcm, but left them to their fate, since no one can doubt 
that, had he chosen, hc might easily hâve made the pardon 
of the prisoners the condition of his marriage with Mlle, 
de Montpensicr, his obédience to the King's authority, 
and his réconciliation with the Cardinal. " The procis- 
verhaux which comprise the confessions of Monsieur" 
writes Victor Cousin, in his admirable account of the con- 

' Piices du proeis 4t Henri de TaUeyrand, eamle de Ckalais, Archives 
des Affaires étrangères, tom. xzxiz. ; Richelieu, Mémoiru. 
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of the Queen, and promised to do ail in hîs power to 
dissuade Monsieur from making Mlle, de Montpensier 
his wife. 

In this task Ornano did not lack coadjutors, and every 
day the " Conspiration des Dames" as the anti-marriagc 
cabal vas at first called, gathered fresh adhérents. The 
Dowager-Comtesse de Soissons was beloved by Alexandre 
de Vendôme, Grand Prior of France, the younger of 
Henri IV, 's two sons by CïabrieUe d'Estrées, an unquiet 
spirit, with a positive passion for mischievous intrigue, 
who nursed a grievance against Richelieu for having 
refused him permission to treat with the Duc de Mont- 
morency for the office of Grand Admirai. She had little 
difficulty in persuading him to join the conspiracy, and 
the Grand Prior, in his turn, and with equal ^ility, 
secured the adhésion of his elder brother, César, Duc de 
Vendôme — " César Monsieur " — a haughty and turbulent 
prince, who had played a prominent part in the troubles 
of the regency. The gay and fcolhardy young courtiers, 
in whose company Monsieur passed the greater part of his 
time — Du Lude, La Rivière, Louvigny, Puylaurens, Bois 
d'Annemetz, and othcrs — espoused the same cause almost 
as one man, either from dïslike of the Cardinal, or in the 
hope that a breach bctween their patron and the King 
would redound to their advantage. 

Every imaginable argument was employed by the 
cabal to dissuade Monsieur from a marriagewhich threatened 
so many interests. They appealed, in turn, to his love of 
pleasure, to his vanîty, and to his ambition. They poînted 
out that the joyous, irresponsible life which he had hitherto 
led would no longer be possible when once he had taken 
a wife, and that, from that moment, the King would insist 
on his conducting hlmself with a décorum which could not 
feil to be most irksome to so high-spirited a prince. They 
lamented the docility which gave him the air of being a 

4 
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child in the hands of his mother, hîs brother, and the Car- 
dinal, and deprived him of ail importance in the eyes of 
Fnnce and of Europe, and urged him to assert his în- 
dependence by decUning to aUow a wife to be chosen for 
him. They reminded him that, although Mlle, de Mont- 
pensier was undoubtedly a great heiress, she was one of 
his brother's subjects, and that, by marrying her, he would 
fall into greatcr subjection than ever to the King's 
authority> since his fortune and lands would always 
rem^n in his Majesty's power ; and if, at any future 
time, he happened to stand in need of foreign assistance, 
there would net be a Sovereign in Europe to whom he 
could appeal. They dangled before his eyes the pros- 
pect of a splendid foreign alliance, such as a marriage with 
the Infanta Margaret, once the betrothed of Charles I. 
of England, and afterwards the consort of the Emperor 
Ferdinand III. ; while, as an alternative, ït was even hinted 
that, in the cvent of the death of Louis XIII., who, they 
insisted, was in so dangerous a state of health that he 
could not possibly live much longer, the widowed Queen, 
of whom Monsieur was a great admirer, would be willing 
to bestow her hand upon him. 

Anne of Austria always indignantly denied that she 
ever entertained such an idea, and it is probable that 
she spoke the truth. At the same time, it is certain 
that it was discussed in ail seriousness by Monsieur and 
his fi-iends ; and, observes Victor Cousin,' *' we know 
enough of Madame de Chevreuse to be sure that she 
would not hâve scrupled to compromise the Queen a 
little in order to serve her better, and that she would not 
hâve hesitated, without speaking of it to the Queen, to 
tickle the credulous ears of the young prince with a 

' La Coiupiraiitm de Hetiri dt Talleyrand, Comte de Ckalatt : Jotmtiû 
des Savants, 1862. In his confession &fter the arrest of Ch&laia, 
Stontitur dcclared that Madame de Chevreuse bad actually done so. 
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spîracy, of which wc hâve spoken elsewhere, *' is a curious 
and sad monument of one of the greatest infamies which 
history records. . . . The more we examine it, the more 
it revolts us. His object, the motive which has deter- 
mined him, is neither ambidon, nor love, nor pride, nor 
vengeance ; it is greed of money> the désire for a rich 
appanage. The persons who are to be his victims are his 
favourite, Chalais ; his own gouverneur, Ornano ; his two 
natural brothers, the Vendômes ; and two women who 
trusted him, the Queen and Madame de Chevreuse. Let 
us add that the Comte de Soissons is the only one who 
has succeeded in efiêcting his escape, and that ail the 
others — Chalais, Ornano, the Vendômes — are in the power 
of the terrible Cardinal, and that his confessions deliver 
them to the scaiïbld, while he was able easily to save them 
ail, by declaring himself ready to marry Mlle, de Mont- 
pensier, to serve loyally the King, and to live on good 
terms wïth hïs Minister, on condition that the prisoners 
were set at libcrty and the proceedings commenccd against 
them abandoned. Richelieu would hâve been forced to 
accept this condition, and he would hâve embraced it with 
joy if, at this price, he had been really able to gain him 
who to-morrow might be his King and heir of the crown 
of Louis XIII., already very iU and stiU childless." 

It was decided to brîng Chalais to trial before one ot 
those spécial commissions to which Richelieu henceforth 
assigned most State prosecutions, for greater certainty of 
resuit. The commission was composed of Counsellors 
of State, maîtres des requêtes, and counsellors of the Parle- 
ment of Rennes, among whom was Joachim Descartes, 
the fathcr of the philosopher, then still unknown. It 
assembled at Nantes, under the presidency of the new 
Chancellor, Michel de Marillac, and no one doubted that 
the Cardinal intended to make a terrible example of the 
unfbrtunate admirer of Madame de Chevreuse. 
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For, although the most serious accusation — that of 
having meditated the assassination of the King — ^was not 
pressed, the charges against Chalais were of the gntvest 
possible character, the évidence in support of thcm over- 
whelming. ït is true that he was not one of the origi- 
nators of the conspiracy, but he was associated with it at 
an early stage, and, if he had known comparatively littte 
of the intrigues of Ornano, he had cnjoyed the full 
confidence of both the Grand Prior and the Comte de 
Soissons, and, after the arrest of the former, had warned 
the latter to keep away from the Court, lest a like fate 
should befall him. Later, he had made the most per- 
sistent efibrts to induce the brother of the King to retire 
into some fortifîed place and call upon his partisans to 
take up arms, and had sent a message to the commandant 
of Metz, inviting him to receive the prince. This was 
alone sufficient to constitute a State crime of the first 
magnitude. 

There were aiso against Chalais many aggravating cir- 
cumstances. He was Master of the Wardrobe — an im- 
portant officer of the King's Household — one who wàs 
cxpected to set an example of loyalty and dévotion to 
others, and yet he had not scrupled to take part in a 
consfnracy against the authority of the King. And what 
was perhaps still more unfortunate for him, he had insinu- 
ated himself into the confidence of Richelieu and had 
afFected the greatest zeal for his interests, while ail the 
time he was conspiring with the Cardinal's enemies. 

Finally, it was very évident that an example was 
oeeded to teach the turbulent nobility a salutary lesson, 
and to show them that they could no longer conspire 
with impunity against the royal authority. Well, the 
Duc de Vendôme and the Grand Prier were brothers of 
Louis XIII., and, as such, must be permitted to keep 
their heads on their shoulders ; Soissons had pnidently 
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put the frontier bctween himself and the Cardinal ; while 
Ornano, slowly dying o( fever at Vincennes, would aoon 
itnswer for hïs conduct before a higher justice than that 
of the King. Chalais was, then, plainly deslgned as the 
victim who was to expiate the treason of more illustrious 
personages. 

The ûnfortufiate young man comprehended this, and 
his courage feiled him. He had braved death many a 
time on the battlefîeld and on the duelling-ground ; he 
would hâve led the forlornest of hopes, or faccd the 
most redoubtable of bretieursy without flinching ; but he 
shrank in terror from the shadow of the headsman's axe. 
With the scaffold before his eyes, he revealed himself as 
the most contemptible of poltroons, and was prepared to 
rival in baseness even Monsieur himself. 

Almost from the day of his arrest he besieged the 
King and the Cardinal with supplications for pardon, 
couched in the most abject tcrms. He made the 
fullest confession that couM possibly be desired, revealed 
without hésitation the names of his accomplices, and 
even indicated as favourable to the cause of Monsieur 
and opposed to the Cardinal a number of othcr persons. 
Then he reminded Richelieu that, if he had not been 
assassinated at Fleury, he owed it to information which 
his intimacy with Monsieur had enabled him to furntsh, 
and warning him that, when Gaston returned to Paris, 
his evil counsellors would probably incite him to some 
further violence, promised, if his llfe and liberty were 
granted him, to dévote thcm to the service of the King 
and his Eminence, by keeping a vigilant watch on the 
actions of the prince and his friends and fiiithfully re- 
porting to the Cardinal any suspicious circumstances 
that might come to his knowlcdge. 

" It is necessary for you," he writes, " to hâve some 
agent near Monsieur. There are many Grand Priors in 
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France, and Monsieur wîll see many times a day persons 
who hâve little love for you. If the Marshal [Ornano] 
has bcen sufïiciently ungrateful to misunderstand thegood 
offices that you hâve rendered him, and, at the end of 
sixteen months, to deceive you, be assured that I am no 
Corsican, and that in sixteen centuries that will not enter 
my mtnd." ' He also addressed episdes în the same strain 
to the Queen-Mother, who, he knew, was as anxious 
to ascertain what was going on in her younger son's 
entourage as the Cardinal, and entreated her to hasten 
his deliverance, as it was of the utmost importance for 
the service of the King. 

While denouncing wïthout hésitation hîs accomplices, 
Chalais, to the mortîfîcation of Richelieu, for some time 
kept faith with Madame de Chevreuse, and netther in his 
officiai dépositions nor in the private communications 
which he made to the Cardinal was her name pronounced. 
His passion for this woman who had lured him to his 
destruction was still as potent as ever, and from his 
gloomy dungeon he addressed to her letters filled with 
those extravagant expressions of adoration which the 
lovers of those days were wont to employ, but which 
corne somewhat strangely from a man menaced by a 
traitor's death. 

" If my complaints," he writes, " hâve moved with 
compassion the most insensible hearts, when my sun 
fàiled to shine in the alleys dedicated to love, where 
will be those who do not share my tears in a prison 
into which the sun's rays can never enter, and in which my 
lot is so much the harder in that I am forbidden to make 
known to her my cruel martyrdom ? In this perplexity, 
1 felicitate myself on having a master who makes me 
sufFer only in body, and murmur against the marvels of 

> La Borde, ProOs dt Henri de Taiieyramd, cvmU dt C*aiaù (Lwidon, 
1781). 
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that sun whose absence is killing the soûl, and brings 
about such a metamorphosis that I am no longer m^If 
save in the persistence of adoring it ; and my eyes, which 
survive for that alone, are justly punished for their too 
great presumption by the shedding of more tears than 
ever love caused to flow." 

And agaîn : 

" Since my life dépends on you, I ièar not to hazard 
it for you, to make you understand that I love you. 
Accept, then, this little testimony and do not condemn 
my temerity. If those beautîflil eyes that I adore regard 
this letter, I augur well for my fortune, and, if the con- 
trary happens, I no longer désire my liberty, because ïn 
it I shall find my punishment." 

And in a third letter : 

" It is not from this hour that I hâve recognised the 
divinity in your beauty, but ccrtainly I begin to learn 
that one must serve you as a goddess, since I am not 
permitted to make you understand my love without 
hazarding my Itfe. Take care of it, then, since ït is 
dedicated to you, and, if you esteem it worthy of being 
preserved, tell the companion of my mîstortunes to remind 
you sometimes that I am the most unhappy of men. It 
is only necessary to say ' yes.' " ' 

Thèse tender episdes were entrusted by Chalaïs to his 
Basque servant, Martin de Sunich, who passed them on 
to a brother of his named Joannès, for transmission to 
Madame de Chevreuse. The duchess did not dare 
to reply in writing, well aware that there was a very 
remote chance of any letter reaching her imprisoned 
lover without passing through the Cardtnal's hands, and 
accordingly confined herself to verbal messages. 

*' I hâve given your letter to Madame," writes Joannès 
to his brother, under date August 4. " She told me that she 

■ La Borde. 
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does not send any reply, and that her life and her lîberty 
dépend on it. She said to me that she will serve him 
[Chalais] wîthout writing. She kisses hts hands a hundred 
thousand times." From Joannès's next letter, writtcn 
threc days later, we learti that the lady is prepared to do 
for Chalais more than he asks, but is unable to write ; 
and in a subséquent one, written at a moment when 
matters were b^inning to look blackcr than ever for 
thc prisoner, the humble ambassador of Love writcs : 
" Madame bids you tell Monsieur that she recommends 
herself to him a thousand times ; that she b^s him to 
think of Our Lord : and that she is sendtng to ail the 
convcnts in France to hâve prayers ofFered up for him 
and for myself, who fail not to pray to God and to Saint- 
Nicolas to dcliver the prîsoncr." ' 

Lovers are proverbially unreasonable, and the terrible 
situation in which Chalais found himself was scarcely 
conducive to calmness of judgment. The not unnatural 
refusai of hîs mistress to incriminate herself by writing, 
or — more probably — the absence of any message from 
her, for it is very doubtful whether he received any of 
his servant's letters, wounded him to the quick, and he 
becarae a prey to ail Idnds of suspicions. The astute 
Richelieu, who had several interviews with the prisoner, 
speedily divined what was in his mind, and did not fail 
to turn it to account. He insinuated that Madame de 
Chevreuse had already forgotten her unfortunate admirer 
and was occupied with other love-aiïâtrs, and that she had 
saved herself at his expense. 

To endeavour to persuade an accused person to betray 
his accomplices, by representing that he had already been 
betrayed by them, was a common enough manœuvre in 
those days ; but Chalais does not appcar to hâve even 
suspected the snare that was laid for him, and fell headlong 

* La Borde. 
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into ît. " Since you hâve donc me the honour to tell me 
that she has slandered me," he wrote to RHielieu, *' I 
hâve no longer any object but that of saving myself." 
And, exasperated to the last degrec against the woman 
who, he believed, had repaid his dévotion by the basest 
ingratitude and perfîdy, and in the delusive hope that 
fiirther important révélations might induce the Cardinal 
to spare his life, he was gradually led to make the gntvest 
accusations ^ainst the duchess. It was she, he declared, 
who had been the life and soûl of the conspiracy ; who 
had persuaded him to do violence to those sentiments of 
loyaJty and dévotion to the King in which until then he had 
never wavered and to take part in it ; who had endeav- 
oured to associate the Prince de Condé and the Duc de 
Montmorency with the Comte de Soissons ; who had 
conducted the negotiations with the Huguenots, through 
the médium of her aunt, Madame de Rohan. And it 
was she who had instigated the Grand Prior to attempt 
the assassination of the Cardinal, and who had urged the 
fricnds of Monsieur to persuade him to leave the Court 
and take up arms i^ainst the King. 

Then, havtng concluded his denunciations of her to 
whom he had just been addressing such extravagant expres- 
sions of dévotion, he descended to the very depths of base- 
ness, by offèring to play the spy upon Madame dcChevreuse 
and the Queen, as he had promised to do upon Monsieur. 

It was ail useless. So soon as Richelieu judged that 
he had extracted from the prisoner ail the information 
that he could hope for, the proceedings were hurried on, 
and on August 1 8 the court pronounced the inévitable 
sentence, and " declared Henri de Tallcyrand, Sieur de 
Chalais, Mastcr of the Wardrobc to the King, attainted 
and convicted of the crime of Use-majesté ; for réparation 
whereof ît condemned him to bc taken by the executioner 
of the High Justice, and conducted, with bare head, to 
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the Place de Boufiày of Nantes, and there, on a scafibld, 
which should be erected for that purpose, to hâve his 
head struck ofF and placed on a pike on the Porte de 
Sauvetour, his body to be quartered and fastened to 
gibbets at the four principal avenues of the said town, and 
that, before exécution, he should be subjected to torture, 
for the révélation of his accomplices." The court further 
declared '* ail the goods, movable and immovable, of the 
said Talleyrand forfeited to the King, the sum of 619 
livres being fîrst deducted to be applied to works of piety 
in the towns of Rennes and Nantes, his posterity ignoble 
and roturière and deprived of ail the privilèges of the 
nobility, and ordered the résidences of the said Sieur de 
Talleyrand to be demolïshed and his woods eut down to 
a man's height from the ground." ^ 

This barbarous sentence was modified by the King, 
who, " yieldîng to the very humble prayer of the Dame 
de Chalais, mother of the said Chalais, and to several of 
his f^thful and afFectionate subjects, to whom the sud 
Chalais was related," dîrected that, after décapitation, the 
body should be given to his mother for burial in holy 
ground." His Majcsty alsoannuUed the attainder passed 
upon the descendants of the condemned. 

And now followed a slngular scène. 

After the commissioners, in accordance with the 
directions of the King, had revised their decree, the clerk 
to the court and two counsellors proceeded to Chalws's 
dungeon to communicate it to the condemned man. The 
counsellors inquired if he had anything further to say ; 
to which he replled that he had said everything and more 
than everything. Asked to explain his meaning, he 
answered : " The last déposition I made îs entirely false 
in that which concerns a certain lady [Madame de Chev- 
reusc]. What I said was for the purpose of saving my life." 
1 La Borde. 
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An offîcer of the Garde Écossaise named Lamont, to 
whose care Chalais had becn con6ded by the Cardinal, 
vnth orders to insînuate himself into his confidence and 
induce him to tallc freely about the supposed wrongs he 
had sufFered at the hands of Madame de Chevreuse, hère 
angrily interrupted hinfi. 

" Monsieur," said he, " render thanks to God by 
spcaking the truth. You well remember that, in fàmiliar 
conversation with me, you told me almost ail that is con- 
tatned in the déposition of your own free will ; some 
timc bcfore you made it, and on scveral occasions since." 

Chalais answered that he had never spoken of the 
matters referred to in conversation with Lamont, and that 
in the déposition he had lied, in order to save his life. 

Lamont persisted that he had spoken of them several 
times, even as recently as the prevïous day, when no hope 
of saving his life remained ; that not only had he spoken 
of them, but that he had written letters to Madame de 
Chevreuse in which the same matters were mendoned ; 
that he had seen him write them, and that, before doïng 
so, he had conferrcd with him. 

To this Chairs replied that hc could not rccollect 
vcry well what he had said, even on the previous day, 
since his mind was vcry troubled. As for the letters, he 
did not deny having written them, but declared that the 
" invectives and insults " contained therein were ùlse. 

Lamont, growing more angry, for Chalais's earnest- 
ness was evidently making an impression on the two 
counsellors, then said that " the things done by Madame 
de Chevreuse could not be cffaced by his wishing to deny 
them, and that he entreated him to reflect on the state in 
which he was, and to render glory to God by speaking 
the truth." 

But Chalais persisted in his déniais^ and declared that 
" what he had written, he had written in the extremity of 
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rage, and by reason of an erroneous belief whïch he enter- 
tùned that she [Madame de Chevreuse] had deceived him."' 
After Chalais's recantation had been signed and attested 
and the counsellors had retired, the condemned man sent 
for his confêssor and charged hïm to infbrm the King 
that everything that hc had said ag^nst the Queen and 
Madame de Chevreuse was felse, and then to go to the 
Queen and crave her Majesty's pardon for having dragged 
her name înto such an ai&ir. Chalais's mother also went 
to Anne of Austria, " to make réparation to her on his 
behalf." ' 

In the hope that the entrcatics of Monsieur, who had 
been shamed into making some belated efibrts to induce 
the King to spare Chalais's Itfe, might eventually prevail, 
and that the gain of a few days might mean his salvation, 
the friends of the condemned, by dint of money and 
threats, had persuadcd the exccutioner of Nantes to leave 
the town.' Their intervention merely served to make 
the unhappy man's end more cruel, for, instead of post- 
poning the exécution until the headsman of Rennes could 
be fetched, Richelieu sent for a criminal then lying under 
sentence of death in the prison of Nantes, who, on a 
promise that he should be accordcd his tifè, undertook to 
replace him. This improvised executioner bungled his 
task in the most shocking manner, and, according to 
one contemporary account, more than thirty blows werc 
required before the head at last fell.* The body of 

■ La Borde. ' Madame de Hottevilk. 

* According to tbe Xéa'i vériùtiU de FExécution du eomtt de Chalais 
(Paris, 1626), they had so contrived that not only was the executioner oî 
Nantes missiog, but those of ait the Dctghbotuing towas were either absent 
or ill. 

' Extrait de deux Lettres loudtani la mort de M. de Ckalait, published 
by Aubéry ; Mémoires pour servir à V Histoire de M, le Cardinal de RUJte- 
lîeu. The horrible tortures inflicted on the condemned are accounted for 
by the fact that the executioner of Nantes had taken away 01 hidden his 
axe, and that his aubslitute was obliged to malle use of unauitable weapons, 
" They brought from the prisons of thia towa two men dastined for the 
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Chalais wa» given to his mother, who caused it to be 
interrcd bcfore the high altar in the Church of the Fran- 
ciscans of Nantes.* 

Such was the end of Chalais and of the conspiracy 
which is known by his namc, though it might with far 
more justice be called by that of Madame de Chevreuse, 
«ince it was shc who puUed the strings to which her luck- 
less puppet of a lover danced to the scaflfold. If it had 
succeeded, it would hâve changed the face of the realm ; 
but its complète failure, which placed ail its leaders, with 
the exception of the fugitive Comte de Soissons, in the 
power of Richelieu, immensely strengthened the govern- 
ment which it had sought to overthrow. On Septembcr 2, 
the Maréchal d'Ornano anticipated the executioner by 
dying in prison,* and two and a half years later the Grand 

gibbet, ODC of whom plajred the part of executioDcr. while the other aerved 
as his assistant. But the former was so unskîlful tbat, besides two blows 
from a Swiss sword, which had been purchased on the spot, he gave him 
tliiity-four with an adze such as carpenters use ; and was obliged to tum 
the body round to finish the severing of the oeck, the patient exclaimiug 
up to the twentieth blow : •/esui, Maria et Regina Cvli! ' " 

' La Porte asaerta that Madame de Chalais waa actually présent on the 
scaffold and, with superhuman fortitude, remained with her son untîl the 
end ; but, though the brave daughter of Blaiae de Montiuc would not bave 
shnink even from so terrible an ordeal as this, if she had belîeved it to be 
her duty, she feared that the sight of her would be too much for the con- 
detnned man, and that his émotion might be misioterpreled by the spccta- 
tOTS. "Tell my son," said she ta an atcher of the Gardes du Corps, "tfaat 
I am satisSed with the assurance that he gives me of dyiag at peace with 
God, and tbat, if I thought that the aight of me would not affect him too 
mucht I would go to him and would not abandon him uatil his head was 
separated from his body ; but that, since I am unable ta be af assistance to 
him, I go to pray for him." And, during the exécution, she kneit in pnyer 

before the altar of a neighbouring church. 

* There can be no douht that, had the marshal lived a little longer, he 
would hâve shared the fate of Chalais; iodeed, préparations were aiready 
being made to bring him to tria] ; and the Cardinal was much mortified at 
losing the opportunity of making another eiample. ■■ 1 am inSnitely vexed 
that the death of the Uarécbal d'Omano bas forestalled the judgment of 
the court," he wrote ta the Kîng. " The justice of God wiihed ta anticipate 
youn," 
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Prior followed hïm to the grave.' The Duc de Vendôme 
remained in captivity until 1630, when he was set at 
liberty, though his government of Brîttany, which had 
made him so great a power for mîschief, was never 
restored to hïm. 

As for Monsieur, he was dïscharged in order to marry 
Mlle, de Montpensïer, who brought her husband a revenue 
of 350,000 livres and immense estâtes, among which was 
the sovereign principality of Dombes ; and Richelieu, at 
the same time, gave him, as the price of his honour and the 
tives of his friends, a rich appanage. He exchanged the 
duchy of Anjou for those of Orléans and Chartres and 
the county of Blois, with a revenue of 100,000 livres and 
pensions amounting to more than six times that sum.* 
Little wonder, then, that he should hâve rcceived the news 
of the unfortunate Chalaîs's end with equanimity!* 

The brother was pardoned, but the wife had trans- 
gressed bcyond forgiveness. The King, already violently 
irritated against the Queen by her coquetry wîth Bucking- 
ham, was exasperated beyond measure by the part which 
she was reported to hâve played in this misérable afïàir. 
His jealous and suspicious nature easily persuaded him 
that there was some intrigue between her and Monsieur, 
not perhaps to hasten his démise, but to marry whenever 
that event should take place ; and such remained hîs 

' Theideath of the Grand Prior and that of Omano were by many 
ascribed to poison ; but the Cardinal was not one of those cowardly 
tyrants who strike in the dark. He whs too ready to destioy hia enemies 
in public to need to hâve recouise to secret means. 

' Enonnous as was this revenue, the King was able to suppreaa it by a 
Stioke of the pen on the slightest suspicion, and the Cardinal took care 
that Afofuieur should not hâve in his hands a single foitified place. It 
was a wise précaution, since Gaston's first treaaon was to bc succeeded by 
many others. 

' Monsieur was playing cards when the newa was brought to him. 
" He did not intemipt hia game, but went on with it, as though, instead of 
Chalaia'a death, he had heard of his deliverance " {Mimoirei d'un Favori 
du dut d'Orlians). 
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settled conviction until the end of his life. When he ky 
on his deathbed, Anne swore, with tears in her eyes, that 
she had been innocent or any such intention. " In the 
State in which I am," was the reply, " I am obliged to 
pardon you, but I am not obliged to believe you." 

In the first transports of wrath, he summoned hîs 
consort to appear before a spécial council, at which 
Richelieu and the Queen-Mother assisted. Instead of 
being accommodated with xht fauteuil due to her royalty, 
Anne sufFercd the indignity of having to sit upon a 
folding-seat, as though she had been a criminal, the while 
the King reproached her with having conspired agùnst 
his life in order to hâve another husband. '• The Queen," 
writes Madame de Motteville, " to whom innocence gave 
strength, incensed by the cruelty of this accusation, spoke 
mth (irmness and a generous boldness, and told him, as 
I havc heard from her own lips, that she had toc little to 
gain by the change to blacken her soûl for so small a profit. 
Then, with the imperiousness of a princess of her birth, she 
reproached the Queen-Mother with the persécutions which 
she and the Cardinal de Richelieu were inflicting upon her." 

Anne's boldness, and particularly the disdainful answer 
she had given him, served only to exasperate the King 
still further, and he resolved to punish her by a public 
humiliation. Accordingly, on August 27, an order was 
issued> signed by Louis and countersigned by the 
Cardinal, forbidding entrée to the Queen 's apartmenta to 
ail noblemen and gentlemen, other than those who were 
attached to her Household, uniess they paîd their respecta 
to her Majesty in the Kïng's présence and entered and 
quitted her apartments in his suite. He also forbade the 
Queen to grant any private audience without informîng 
the Queen-Mother or the Cardinal, and namïng the 
personage whom she proposed to receive and the object 
of the interview. 
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Madame de Chevreuse remained to be dealt with, 
and for a time it looked as though matcers were Hlcely to 
go hardly with her. After the dénonciations of Chalais, 
the commission decided that she shoutd be arrested and 
interrogated in regard to the charges which he had 
brought against her. A decree to that efFect was actually 
drawn up and sent to Louis XIII. for his signature ; but 
the Duc de Chevreuse intervened, and, with great 
difficulty, persuaded the Kîng, mth whom, as we hâve 
said elsewhere, he was in high favour, to content himself 
with banishing her from Court, promising to be answer- 
able for her future good conduct. On August 17, two 
days before her unhappy lover met his terrible fate on 
the Place du BoufFay, she left Nantes and retired to her 
husband's Château of Dampierre, near Rambouillet, where 
she was kept under close surveillance, ail communication 
with the Queen being strictly forbidden her. Perhaps, 
she was so imprudent as to disobey the royal command ; 
but, any way, her hopes that the storm would soon pass, 
and that she would be allowed to enjoy once more the 
pleasures of Paris and the Court, were so fer from being 
realîsed that, six months later, she received orders to leave 
France. Her request to be permitted to retire to Eng- 
land, where she was assured of a cordial welcome, was re- 
fused, and she was obligcd to seek an asylum at Nancy, with 
her husband's kinsman, Charles IV. of Lorraine, whither 
she departed, vowing vengeance. " She was transported 
with fiiry," writes Richelieu, "and wcnt so fer as to ■ 
déclare that we knew her not when we conduded that 
she had only wit and coquetry; that, in time, she would 
show us that she was good for something elsc ; that there 
was nothing that she would not suflFèr to be avenged ; and 
that she would rather surrender herself to a soldier of the 
Guards than fail to obtain satisfaction ^m her enemîes." ' 
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CHAPTER V 

Charles IV„ Duke of Lorraine — His appearance and character — His 
attentions lo Madame de Chevreuse, wlio becomea his mistresa — 
Buckingham endeavoura to promote a European coalition against France 
— Relations between thc Duke of Lorraine and France : aggressive 
policy of Kichiïlieu — Madame de Chevreuse inflames the duke's re- 
sentment, and seeks to push him înto the arais of England — Walter 
If ontagu at Nancy— Was he the lover of Madame de Chevreuse ? — 
Montagu and the ducheas secure Charles IV. 's adhésion to the coalition 
—The English occupjr the Ile de Re— The allies of England décline to 
take the field, and Buckinghani is ohliged to retire with terrible l093, 
leaving la Rochelle to its faie — Airest of Walter Montagu on Loiraine 
terrjtory- Futile protesta of Charles IV. — Montagu brought to Parii 
and lodged in the Bastille — Alarm of Anne of Austria lest she sbould 
be compromised by the papers of the English agent — Hei interview with 
La Porte — Montagu urges Louis XIII. to recall Madame de Chevreuse 
— Advice of Richelieu on the matter — The ducheas is permitted to 
■«turn to France and relegaled lo Dampierre. 

SUCH was the frame of mind in which, towards the 
end of the autumn of 1626, Madame de Chevreuse 
arrivcd at Nancy, to seek an asylum from the young 
Sovereign of Lorraine, in whom she was to find an 
ally much more capable of aiding her in her schemes of 
revenge than a soldier of the Guards. 

Charles IV., who had succeeded to the ducal throne 
of Lorraine in 1624, by virtue of the abdication of his 
father, François I., Comte de Vaudemont, brother of Duc 
Henri II., was at this time in his twcnty-third year. In 
build he was extremely thin, but well proportioned, wiry, 
and muscular ; his features were regular and very pleasing, 
and iUuminated by a pair of pîercing blue cyes ; and, in 
contrast to the carelessness in his personal appearance 
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fàctor in that coalition which she was assisting to ruse up 
^ainst the King and the Minister who had dared to close 
the gâtes of France against her. 

For, almost simultaneously with the disgrâce of 
Madame de Chevreuse, England had broken vnûi France. 
Irritated by the repcated reftisals to recàve him as 
Ambassador at the French Court, menaced in his position 
of Prime Minister by the hostility of the English Par- 
liament, Buckingham had determîned to endeavour to 
recover a little of his lost popularity at home by armed 
intervention in the war between Louis XIII. and his Pro- 
testant subjects, and by provoking a European coalition 
against France. Charles 1. lent a willing ear to the counsels 
of his favourite; negotiations were opened with the 
Huguenot leaders, Rohan and Soubise, both near relatives 
of Madame de Chevreusc, and with the reyolted Rochel- 
lois, and a great armament was fitted out, nominally, for 
service against the Algerine pirates, in reality, for a descent 
upon the western coast of France. 

At the same time, Buckingham made overtures to 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, who, deeply aggrieved by 
the peace which France had concluded with Spwn at 
Monzon, in the spring of 1626, cherished against Richelieu 
an implacable resentnient ; to the Emperor, who, he 
believed, mtght be willing to corne to an arrangement 
with him over the affaïr of the Palatinate, in order to 
give him every làcility to act against France ; to Venlce, 
and to Charles IV. of Lorraine. Upon the support of 
the last-named prince he counted with every confidence, 
for not only did he possess in Madame de Chevreuse an 
ambassador whose persuasions would be difHcult to resist, 
but he was aware that Charles IV. was already very un- 
fàvourably disposed towards France. 

Unhappily for htmself and for his subjects, never had 
prince less comprehended his râle than Charles IV. Placed 
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between the Houses of France and Austria, who were 
resuming the course, momentarily interrupted, of thejr 
old rîvalry, Lorraine had at this rime especial need of a 
pacifie and prudent ru!er, who would be content to pré- 
serve a conciliatory attitude towards both his powerful 
neighbours. But thîs Charles could never be brought to 
understand. From boyhood he had been torraented by 
ambition ; from boyhood hc had dreamed of playing a 
great part, and of making for himself a name which 
should resound from one end of Europe to the other. 
" Enamoured of war," writes the Comte d'Haussonville, 
*' he desired more than hc feared a conflïct from which 
he hoped to dérive at once both renown and power. The 
exploits of a Wallenstein, the laurels of a Gustavus 
Adolphus, pleased him more than the peacefui sagacity 
of a Charles 111. [of Lorraine]. Deluded by thèse 
chimeras, he compromised the very existence of his 
country, lost once his lïberty, twice his crown, and 
obtûned in return only an imperfect glory." 

Since Charles IV. was disinclined to remain neutral in 
the quarrels between his two great neighbours, it was only 
natural that he should favour the Empire rather than 
France. It was in Germany, as a champion of the 
Empire, that he had made his (irst campaigns ; his uncle, 
the astute Maximilian of Bavaria, had enlïsted his sym- 
pathies in the cause which he had himself embraced, and 
in that prince he had before his eyes a striking example 
of the advantages which a petty German Soverâgn might 
dérive from espousing the Impérial cause. 

From France, on the other hand, now that Richelieu 
held the reins of government, he had little to hope and 
a good deal to fear, for the foreign poiicy pursued by the 
Cardinal, howevcr much it might be to the advantage of 
his own country, was ccrtainly not calculated to benefit 
the little States on the borders of the Empire, and 
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had quickly establïshed the most complète ascendancy, 
and she used it wîthout scruple to fan the flame of 
his resentment, and to push hîm into the arms of 
England. To assîst her in this task Buckingham des- 
patched to Nancy several secondary agents, and, finally, 
an envoy of more importance, in the person of Walter 
Montagu, younger son of Henry Montagu, first Earl 
of Manchester, with full powers to conclude the afiàir. 

Montagu, who in later years adopted the Catholîc 
faith, entered the priesthood, and died abbot of Saint- 
Martin de Pontoise, was at this time still in the early 
twenties and a very sprighdy young gentleman indeed ; 
and one of Charles IV.'s bit^raphers, the Abbé Hugo, 
asserts that he was already " èperdument amoureux " of 
Madame de Chevreuse, whose acquaintance he had made 
during her sojurn in England, and that the lady was fàr 
from insensible to the passion which she had aroused in 
the bosom of the " milord." That Madame de Chevreuse 
had indulged in tender passages with Montagu while in 
England is far &om improbable, but that she now divided 
her favours bctween him and the Duke of Lorraine, as 
the writcr asks us to believe, seems very doubtfui ; first, 
because, as even Retz admits, she was invariably faithftii 
to the lover of the moment ; and secondly, because any 
suspicion of infidelity on lier part would hâve excited 
the jealousy of Charles IV. and compromised the success 
of the negotiations which she was so anxious to see 
carried through. 

Madame de Chevreuse and Montagu together tri- 
umphcd over the tast hésitations of the young prince, and 
secured his adhésion to the coalition. The plan of campaign 
was as follows : 

The expédition which was being jitted out in the 
English harbours, and of which Buckingham himself 
was to take the command, was to disembark on the 
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lie de Ré and join the Protestants of La Rochelle ; the 
Duke of Savoy and the Comte de Soissons were to 
invade simultaneously Dauphtné and Provence ; the Duc 
de Rohan, at the head of the Huguenots of the 
Midi, was to raise Languedoc ; while Charles IV., 
with his own troops and those with which the Emperor 
might be willing to furnîsh hïm, marched on Paris by 
way of Champagne. It was hoped that, by the aid of 
so many diversions and under the combined attack of 
so many enemies, France would be crushed. " The 
Duke of Lorraine, young and ardent, vùn and inex- 
perienced, proposing to himself great conquests, received 
this overture with enthusiasm," ^ and before Montagu 
quitted Nancy had dcfinitely pledged himself to take 
vigorous action as soon as the EngHsh troops had landed 
on French soil. 

No sooner had he entered into this engagement with 
England than, with the object of dissimulating his inten- 
tions until the moment for action should arrive, Charles IV. 
set ofF for Paris, accompanied by the Duc de Chevreuse, 
who had corne to Nancy to visit his wife, and who had 
invited him to take up his quarters at his hôtel. Arrived 
in Paris, he had several interviews with Louis XIII, and 
the Cardinal, in which, after complaining of the conduct 
of Lebret and the other French authorïties in the Thrce 
Bishoprics, he assured the King that !t was his ardent 
désire to be rcgarded by him as *• a good servant* and a 
good neighbour." Then he returned to Lorraine under 
the pleasing illusion that he had efièctually dissipated any 
suspicions which the French Government might hâve 
entertained as to his real designs. 

' Richelieu, Mimeirtt. 

' As Dukea of Bar, the Dukes of Lorraine were vaasala of the King of 
France, and were supposed to do homage for thaï fief-^ duty which tbey 
■ometimes CDdeavoured to évade. 
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This journey, which had doubtless been undertaken 
on the advice of Madame de Chevreuse, who hsd removed 
to Bar-le-Duc, lest her continued sojourn at Nancy might 
give umbrage to France, fûled of its purpose, for neither 
Louis XIII. nor Richelieu were in the least decàved by 
the protestations of the Duc of Lorraine. The Cardinal 
had his spies everywhere, even in the ducal palace itself, 
and was well aware of the visit of Montagu and of the 
agents who had preceded him. In &ct, so perfect was 
his System of espionage that Charles could net reinforce 
a garrison, move a battalion, or despatch a courier without 
his being immediately apprised of it. 

On July 12, 1727, the Englïsh expédition sailed from 
Portsmouth, and, a few days later, appeared olfLa Rochelle. 
But the inhabitants, who had received no intimation of 
its approach, rcfused to admit the EngUsh, on the plea 
that, '* being in strict union with ail the Protestants of 
France, they could not receïve into theïr city the proflèred 
succour without consulting thetr friends and obtaining 
their consent." 

Upon receiving this refusai, Buckingham determined 
to secure a basis of opérations by conquering the Ile de 
Ré, the most northerly of the two islands which lie 
outside the harbour of La Rochelle, and on July 20 
he effected his landing, after a sharp brush with the 
enemy. The open country was easUy mastered, but 
the Marquis de Tocraï, the governor of the island, retired 
to the fortress of Saint-Martin, where he held out with 
the utmost resolution. 

According to the plan of campaîgn which had been 
agreed upon, the allies of England should hâve put their 
troops in motion as soon as Buckingham had landed upon 
French soil. But, though Rohan, rather tardUy, tt is true, 
assembled a small army in Languedoc, the Duke of Savoy 
and the Comte de Soissons refused to do anything until 
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Saint-Martin had fallen ; and, impatient as he was for 
war, Charles IV. was forced to recognîse the futïlity of 
commencing hostilities until they were ready to support 
him. This inaction Icft Richelieu free to concentrate his 
énergies upon repulsing the English invaders ; reinforce- 
ments were poured ïnto the île de Ré, the blockade of 
Saint'Martin forced, and, aiter an îneffcctual attempt to 
carry the place by assault, the expeditionary force was 
compelled to evacuate the island, losing more than twelve 
hundred men in effêcting its retreat to the fleet. On 
November 1 7,Buckîngham,with the remnant of his ill-feted 
army, sailed for England, leaving La Rochelle to endure 
one of the longest and most terrible sièges which hîstory 
records. " Sïnce England was England," wrote Straiïbrd 
bitterly, " it never received so dishonourable a blow." 

Meanwhile, Montagu was at Turin, vwnly endeavour- 
ing to persuade Charles Emmanuel to take action. 
Towards the middle of November, he quitted Piedmont 
for Nancy, carrying with him despatches of an extremely 
important nature ; but he was fated never to reach hîs 
destination. 

For some time, Richelieu had been very anxious to 
lay this enterprising young gendeman by the heels, being 
of opinion that, if this could be accomplished, "the King 
would discover many things that were suspectcd, and of 
which ît was important to hâve a fuUer knowledge." ' 
Since, however, in ail his journeys, Montagu carefuUy 
avotded settïng foot on French soil, it was impossible to 
efFect his appréhension without oiiênding some foreign 
prince ; and this the Cardinal was naturalty reluctant to 
do. At length, however, being convinced that Charles ÏV. 
entertained hostile intentions towards France, and that " it 
was only the power, and not the ill-will, whtch fàiled 
him," * he resolved to hâve Montagu seized on Lorraine 
■ Richelieu, Mémoim. * Jbid. 
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territory, and selected for this purpose the Marquis de 
Bourbonne, a nobleman whose estâtes were sltuated on 
the frontier of the duchy, and who possessed an intimate 
knowledge of the country. 

Bourbonne, having accepted the commission, sent 
several of his people to Switzerland, through which he 
knew the English agent was to pass, with orders to 
Iceep him under close observation and give their master 
timely warning of his approach. He himself, with 
a troop of light cavalry, took post at a point some 
three leagues on the Lorraine side of the frontier, 
and hère he successfully ambushed the unsuspecting 
Montagu, and carried him and his despatches to his 
Château of CoifFy, 

The perusal of thèse interesting documents furnished 
Richelieu with ail the information that he could désire 
about the projects of his enemies, and revealed to him, not 
only the secret understandings between the Emperor, the 
Duke of Savoy, England, and Charles IV. of Lorraine, 
but the treachery of Spain, which, notwithstanding that 
she had engaged to assist France against the Huguenots 
of La Rochelle, was working to create a dangerous diver- 
sion on the side of Germany. 

Great was the indignation and alarm at the Uttlc 
Court of Lorraine when the news arrived of the arrest of 
Montagu. Charles IV. swore and blustered and de- 
spatched more than one envoy to Paris to demand the 
immédiate release of the prisoner, and, in case of refusai, 
to inform the French Court that their master " would 
spare none of the legitimate means which justice permitted 
to obtain satisfaction for the insuit which had been oflëred 
to his person." Marie de' Medici, who, in the absence 
of the King and the Cardinal at the seat of war, now 
exercised suprême authority in the capital, recàved them 
very courteously, but excused heraejf from complying 
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with their demand until she had 6rst consulted her aon ; 
and, on learnïng from Bourbonne that the Duke of 
Lorraine was threatening to rescue Montagu by force 
from the Château of Coifly, she sent a strong body of 
cavalry to bring the English agent to Paris, where hc was 
lodged in the Bastille. 

It is not improbable that the removal of Montagu to 
Paris might hâve been followed by a déclaration of war 
on the part of the Duke of Lorraine and the advance of 
his troops into Champagne, but hard upon it came the 
news of the total failure of Buckingham's enterprise and 
the rctreat of the English from the île de Ré. The 
repuise of his allies caused Charles IV. to moderate the 
tone of his demands, and the Prince de Phalsbourg, whom 
he now despatched to Paris, contented himself by repre- 
senting to the French Government the mortification which 
they were tnflicting on his Sovereign by retaining in 
captivity a foreign ^ent arrested in his dominions, in 
molation of his most obvious rights. To which the 
Queen-Mother replied, by order of the King, that, though 
they could hâve desired that Montagu had been arrested 
elsewhere than in Lorr^ne, she had no reason to suppose 
that the King wîshed to set at liberty a man who, for 
four months past, had been engaged in devistng and 
practising machinations against his State. Montagu 
accordingly remained in the Bastille. 

The Duke of Lorraine and his confederates were not 
the only persons who were thrown into consternation by 
the arrest of Montagu. Anne of Austria, it appears, had 
been informed by Madame de Chevreuse, who contrived to 
maintain a secret correspondence with her, of the coalition 
which was forming against her adopted country, and, 
bitterly incensed as she was by the humiliating position 
which she now occupled, had been so imprudent as to 
associate herself in the intrigues of the ducheas, though 
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to what extent is unknown. Whcn informed of the 
English agent's arrest, the Queen was supping au grand 
couvert. She turncd deadly pale, pushed away the dishes 
as thcy were presented to her, or merely tasted them, 
and as quickly as possible retired to her own apartments 
and took refuge in her oratory, where, we are assured, 
she spent the whole of that night and a part of the 
foUowing day dïssolved in tears. Her agitation was not 
diminished by the arrivai of a letter from Madame de 
Chcvreuse, warning her of the arrest of Montagu, but 
professing entîre ignorance as to the nature of the papers 
of which he was the bearer, Both the Queen and the 
duchess were well aware that, if Anne were named in 
them, she would be irretrievably ruined. 

A few days later, the Queen ascertained that Montagu 
was to be transferrcd from the Château of Coîflfy to the 
Bastille, and that among the troops selected to escort 
him thither was a company of gendarmes into which she 
remembered that her feithful valet de chambre^ La Porte, 
had been drafted after the King had compelled her to 
dismiss him from her service. She immediately sent for 
a M. Levau, who was an intimate friend of La Porte 
and the fether of one of her own waiting-women, and 
instructed him to iînd the eyi-valet de chambre and bring 
him to her apartments, as she desired his services in a 
matter of the most urgent importance. But let us allow 
La Porte to relate what foUowed in his own words : 

"The news of the arrest of mylord Montaigu (ne) 
threw the Queen into extrême anguish, for she dreaded 
test she should be named in mylord's papers, and that, 
if this came to be discovered by the King, with whom 
she was not on too good terms, he would maltreat her 
and send her back to Spain, as he would assuredly hâve 
donc. This fear occasioned her so much disquietude 
that she could neither eat nor sleep. She was in this 
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predicament wKen she remembered that I was in the 
Company of gendarmes which was among the troops 
detailed for the escort of mylord. She therefore inquired 
of Levau where I was ; he found me and conducted me, 
aftcr midnight, to the Queen's chamber, h-om whïch every 
one had retired. She explained to me the dîfficulty in 
which she was situated, and told me that, since she had 
no one whom she could trust, she had sent for me, 
believing that I should serve her with fidelïty and dévo- 
tion. She said that on the report that I was to bring 
her depcnded her safety or her ruin. Then she explained 
the whole affair to me, and to!d me that, when we were 
escorting mylord Montaigu (sic), I must iînd an occasion 
to spcak to him and to ascertain whether, in the papers 
that had been taken from him, the Queen's name was 
mentioned. Also I was to entreat him that, if it should 
happen, when he was in the Bastille, that he should be 
interrogated and pressed to name those whom he knew 
to be accomplices of this league, to be very careful not 
to name her. I acquaînted mylord Montaigu with the 
distress of the Qucen. He replied that ^e was not 
named, either directly or indirectly, in the papers that 
had been taken from him, and assured me that, if he 
were interrogated, he would rather die than say anything 
that might injure her. When I reported this answer to 
the Queen, she trembled with joy." 

Anne escaped on this occasion with no worse punish- 
ment than a very bad fright ; but it did not serve to 
make her more prudent. 

Montagu was certaïnly a very gallant gentleman, for, 
not only dïd he maintaïn silence concerning the Queen, 
but he showed himself as solicitous for the interests of 
Madame de Chevreuse as for those of the King, his 
master. When, towards the end of February, Louis XIII., 
quitting momentarily the si^e of La Rochelle, rcturned 
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to Paris, he demanded and obtained an audience, in which 
he sought to persuade his Majesty that the présent war 
with England was a misunderstanding, arising out of the 
refusai to reccivc Buckingham at the Court of France and 
the severity which had been used towards Madame de 
Chevreuse. (Most people, we are inclined to think, will 
be of opinion that the lady had been treated with extrême 
indulgence.) He assured the King that she was *'a 
prïncess beloved in England," towards whom his master 
entertained "a peculiar affection," and that he would 
certainly wish her to be included in the pcace, "if it 
were not shameful to make mention of a woman." 
Fînally, he expressed the hope that his Majesty would 
not continue to visit the duchess with his displeasure, 
warning him that she was a woman of great intelligence, 
who well knew how to make use of the power of her 
charms, and that no disgrâce could weaken her resolution. 
Louis XIII., not a little impressed by Montagu's 
arguments, resolved to consult Richelieu, and despatched 
a Courier to La Rochelle, requesting his Eminence to 
give him his advice on the matter. The Cardinal tells 
us that he hesitated a good deal about the return of 
Madame de Chevreuse, "who, having done much evil 
in the past, might do still more in the future, and, by 
the same reasoning, might be able to do some good and 
be of use to the service of the King." ' At Icngth, after 
much reflection, he decided to take the risk, and wrote 
to Louis XIII. that "it was difïicult ■ and beyond hope 
that this lady could ever do good, being of so cvil a 
disposition ; still, as the malignant planets augmented 
their malignity when they were in a habitation which they 
dîsliked, and, on the contrary, their aspects softened when 
they were in a place which pleased them, perhaps she 
would relax something of the maligntty of her mind, if 

' Richelieu, Mimmrti. 
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she were withdrawn from this exile ; joined to which it 
was advisable to make some concession to the urgent 
entreaties of her husband.'" At the same time, he 
adviscd the King to set Montagu at Liberty without any 
conditions, and to take no steps against the Duke of 
Lorraine, who, he hoped, would repent of his foolish 
enterprise and recognise the futility of attempting any- 
thing against France. 

And so Montagu was conducted to the Lorraine 
frontier, and thcre released ; and Charles IV. and Madame 
de Chevreuse journeyed to Paris to thank the King for 
his clemency, and rivalled one another in protestations 
of gratitude and promises of dévotion, which neither of 
them had the smallest intention of keeping. Then the 
Duke returned to Nancy, whîle Madame de Chevreuse 
set out for Dampierre, to which Louis XIII. had ordered 
her to retire. Hère she Icarned, a fèw months later, of 
the assasstnation of Buckingham by Felton, followed in 
rapid succession by the fall of La Rochelle, the triumphant 
campaign amid the Alpine snows by which, almost with- 
out a bloW) Richelieu reasserted the posidon of France 
in Italy, the peace with England, and the réduction of 
the Huguenots of the South. Thus, ail her hopes seemed 
shattered, and, like the conspiracy of Chalais, the only 
resuk of the coalition whîch she had assisted to form was 
to leave her encmy more powerfiil than ever. 

Nevertheless, she rcfused to despair, confident that, 
however long it mïght be delayed, the day of reckon- 
ing would surely arrive. 

' Richelieu, Mémciret. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Hadune de Chevreuae resnmes her intrigues agminst Rîcbelieu — 
Anxiety of tbe Cardinal for tbe friendstiip of the ducbess— ChAteauneuf, 
the Keeper of the Seals, becomea the lover of Madame de Chevreuse, 
and is persuaded by ber to engage in a conapiracy with Queen Henriette 
Marie and ber friends in Englaad— The Chevalier de Jars in London — 
Ricbelieu becomes suspicions of the loyalty of Ch&teauneuf— The 
Cardinal falls dangerously il] at Bordeaux, and hia tile is despaired of 
— Joy of Anne of Auslria and her friends— Conduct of Chateauneuf— 
Ad intercepted letter— Retum of the Cardinal to Paris— Evidence agatnst 
ChAteauDCuf accumulating — The Frencb Ambassador in London cnlists 
the services of a professional bur^lar to get possession of the corres- 
poudence of the Chevalier de Jars— Arrest of Chateauneuf— Over SOy 
lettcrs A^m lladame de Chevreuse found among his papers— Indignation 
of Richelieu— Madame de Chevreuse ordercd to retire to DampÎPire— 
Fate of her accomplices — Couiage of the Chevalier de Jars— He ia con- 
demned to death, but is reprieved when actually upon the scaffold — 
Madame de Chevreuse visita Paris in diaguise — She is exiled to Tours. 

THE return of Madame de Chevreuse to France 
was followed by a few ycars of comparative 
repose in her troublous tife, for, though she was 
probabljf no stranger to the intrigues against Richelieu, 
she was prudent enough to see that, for some time at any 
rate, she would be kept under such rigorous surveillance 
that it would be highly dangerous for hw to take any 
active part in them. And so she escapcd the fiite which 
befell so many of her friends after " The Day of Dupes " ; 
and Marie de' Medicî had fled to Brussels, Gaston had 
vaînly raised the standard of revolt, and Charles IV. had 
paid for his support of that worthless prince with the 
cession of a part of his dominions, and Montmorency 
7 97 
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with his head, belbre she again decided to enter the listB 
against the all-conquering MÏDister. 

This time she had less excuse than ever for her con- 
duct, since the Girdinal certainly had treated her with 
remarkable indulgence, and now showed himself sincerely 
anxious for her friendship. Some wrïters assure us that 
he was anxious for something more than fi-iendship, and 
even Victor Cousin seems to be of thîs opinion. It 
wculd appcar more probable, however, that it was the 
lady's abilities and the courage and obstinacy which she 
had displayed in combating him, rather than her personal 
charms, which appealed to Richelieu, and that the homage 
which he undoubtedly paid her at this period ought to 
be regarded as rendered rather to a politician whom he 
wished to propîriate than to a beauty whose heart he 
desired to wîn. But, whatever may hâve been the object 
of thèse attentions, they were not accepted, for Madame 
de Chevreuse preferred to bestow both her friendahîp 
and her affection upon a frotige of the Cardinal — the 
one upon whose loyalty he had the most right to count, 
and whom, by a single glance from her bright eyes, she 
subjugated completely and enrolled in the ranks of the 
malcontents. 

The proâgi in question was Charles de l'Aubespine, 
Marquis de Chàteauneuf, a member of an old fâmily of 
magistrates and statesmen, who, on the dismissal of 
Michel de Marillac, in 1630, had received the post of 
Keeper of the Seals. He was an exceedingly able man, 
and had served the Cardinal with sagacity and fidelity ; 
indeed, he had carried his dévotion so fàr as to préside 
over the commission which had condemned the un- 
fortunate Montmorency to a trûtor's death, and thus 
incurred the hatred of the powerful families with which 
the deceased nobleman had been connected. In return 
for the services which he had rendered his patron. 
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Châteauneuf had been overwhdmed with benefits. 
Richelieu had procurai for him not only the SealSj but 
the posts of Chancelier of the Orders of the Ktng atid 
Governor of Tourâne, and, în a single year, gratifications 
to the amount of 100,000 crowns ; and nothîng was 
fiuther from his thoughts than that thïs man whom he 
had raised so high would bc prepared to betray him. But 
he had f^iled to take into con^deration the power of love. 

Châteauncuf was already on the shady side of fifty, 
but, " although grave and a great statesman, he had 
always loved the ladtes " ; ' and when Madame de Chev- 
reuse condescended to smile upon him, he surrendered 
incontinendy and " conceived for her one of those fatal 
passions which précède and mark the last flight of youth."* 
To love this dangerous siren was blindly to obey her 
behests, even at the risk of fortune, liberty, and life itself ; 
and soon the Keeper of the Seals found himself engaged 
in a conspiracy of so rash a nature that it is difficult to 
understand how a man of his undoubted capacity could 
hâve lent himself to it. 

The latest project of the Cardinal's enemies was to 
induce Charles I, of England to corne forward as the 
champion of his mother-in-law, Marie de' Medici, This 
his Majesty had up to the présent shown no inclination to 
do, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of Henriette 
Marie. But it was believed that, if the Lord Treasurer, 
Weston, soon to beccme Earl of Portland, who was 
regarded as the principal obstacle to the interférence of 
England in French aJîâirs, could be got rid of and 
replaced by one of the Queen's friends, Charles might be 
persuaded to offer the Queen-Mother an asylum and 
take energetic action for her restoration, and that, rather 
than risk a fi-esh rupture with England, Louis XIII. 
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would consent to sacrifice his Minister on the altar of 
filial duty. 

They accordingly entered into close relations with 
Henriette Marie and her friends in England — Holland, 
Montagu, Goring, and others — to fàcilîtate which Château- 
neuf sent to London the Chevalier de Jars, a cadet of the 
House of Rochechouart, who, some years beforc, at the 
time of the Buckingham scandai, had been employed by 
Anne of Austria as the intermediary betwecn her and 
Madame de Chevreuse, and who had been banished from 
France after the " Day of Dupes." 

It was a dangerous game to play, entaïling as ît dïd 
an immense amount of correspondence between the two 
Courts, some of which might easily fiiU into unauthorised 
hands, and the utmost discrétion on the part of the 
principals ; and, though Jars posed in England as a casual 
visiter, played tennis with the King, chatted with the 
Queen, and appcared to hâve no thought beyond amuse- 
ment, he did not succeed in deceiving the French Am- 
bassador, Fontenay-Mareuil, who knew him as a gentle- 
man with a pronounced taste for intrigue and had his 
suspicions about him from the first. 

Meanwhile, in France, Richelieu was beginning to 
entertain serious doubts as to the loyalty of Châteauneuf. 
He learned that he was very assiduous in his attentions 
to the Queen and sometimes remained in her apartments 
until a late hour, and that he was continually visiting 
Madame de Chevreuse. But, since the latter lady, in order 
the better to conceal her designs, had become very gracious 
indeed towards his Eminence and appeared entirely to 
hâve forgotten their former enmity, he was indined to 
believe that the connexion between her and .the Keeper of 
the Seals might be merely a sentimental one, and therefore 
refrained from taking any steps against Châteauneuf until 
he was in possession of more tangible proofs. 
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At the beginning of November 1 632, Richelieu fell 
dangerously ÎU at Bordeaux, where the Court then was, 
and so serîous did hU condition become that his lîfe was 
soon despaired of. Louis XIII. had left for Paris at the 
end of October, but the Queen and the Court had 
remained with the Minister, and, as the latter grcw worse, 
she and her friends made no attempt to conceal their joy 
at the prospect of their speedy deliverance from the iron 
hand which had weighed so heavily upon them. Not for 
many a long day had Anne shown herself so gay ; instead 
of countermanding the fêtes that had been arranged, she 
multîplied them, and at the very crisis of the Cardinai's 
ïllness gave a grand bail, which Châteauneuf, confident 
that the sick man's hours were numbcred, was so ill- 
advised as to attend. 

The Cardinal did not die, however ! . . . The mighty 
soûl, so to speak, forced the feebJe body to live, and from 
the very brink of the grave he returned, more terrible 
than ever, to crush the imprudent intriguers who had 
dared to exult over his suflférings, Great was his wrath 
to learn that, while he had been struggling with death, 
the man who owed everything to him, who had professed 
for him such immeasurable dévotion, had been dancing 
gally at a bail. 

But it was as nothing to what he felt, when, shortly 
afterwards, one of his spies contrived to lay his hands on 
a letter written about the same time by Châteauneuf to 
Madame de Chevreuse, in which the Keeper of the Seals 
gloated, in terms too coarse for reproduction, over the con- 
dition of his benefàctor and ridtculed him as a man 
already dead. 

Certain writers prétend that this letter was the immé- 
diate cause of the arrest of Châteauneuf; but, though 
we can well believe that from that moment the exasperattd 
Cardinal was firmly resolved on the ruin of his ungrateftil 
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protégé, thîs event did not take place until the end of the 
following February, by whîch time much more dammng 
évidence of his treason bad corne înto Richelieu's posses- 
sion. 

When the Cardinal was sufficiently recovered to travel, 
he journeyed slowly northwards to Brouage, and Chence 
to the Château of Rochefort, near Étampes, where, in 
the first days of January 1633, he was joined by 
Louis XIII. The King embraced his Minister, and told 
him that "it gave hîm as much joy to see hïm again in 
good heaith as his enemies had shown on receiving the 
false report of his death," ' referring to the feux de joie 
by which Marie de' Medici, Monsieur, and the French 
refugees in Brussels had celebrated the supposed démise 
of their enemy. Shortly afterwards, King and Cardinal 
returned together to the capital, where Châteauneuf, who 
had followed the Queen to Paris, came to watt upon his 
Majesty. He met with so frigid a réception that every 
one remarked upon it, and assumed that his disgrâce was 
only a question of days. 

To the gênerai surprise, however, several weeks passed 
without the expected blow descending ; and Châteauneuf 
began to flatter himself that the attitude of the King 
was due mûniy to his indiscrétion in attending the 
Queen's bail at Bordeaux, and that the excuses for his 
conduct which he had not &iled to ofFer had satisfied 
both his Majesty and the Cardinal. In thîs he was 
entirely deceived, since Richelieu was merely holding 
his hand until he should hâve suffident évidence of 
Châtcauneufs treachery to justify, not only his disgrâce, 
but his arrest, and enable him to strïke an overwhelming 
blow at the conspiracy with which the Keeper of the Seals 
had been so foolish as to associate himself. Nor had he 
any difiîculty in obtaining ït 

■ Père Griffet, Hisloére de loms XIII. 
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A curious document entitled Mim>ire éie M. le Cardinal 
de Richelieu contre M. de Châleauneuf, publUhed, for the 
first time, by Victor Cousin in his monograph on Madame 
de Chevreuse, tells us that " Ouaston («c) Grand Trcasurer 
of England, caused the Cardinal to be warncd, \>y his own 
son [Jérôme Weston], Ambassador Extraordinary in 
France, that hc possessed positive proof that the Sieur de 
Châteauneuf deûgned to ruin the Cardinal, and that the 
Queen of England had said, on several occasions, that 
the Keeper of the Seals did not share the evil counsels 
of the Cardinal, that he was her particular servant, and 
that he would guide the State better than the Cardinal, 
when the latter should be dead." 

Soon aftcrwards, Fontenay-Mareuîl addressed a long 
despatch to Louis XIII., to the effect that he had received 
avisit from Weston, who had înformed him that the 
Queen of England and her partisans were directing ail 
their efforts to ruin the Cardinal and replace him by the 
Keeper of the Seals, " who appeared to possess ail their 
confidence," and that they were moving Heaven and earth 
to get Lord Holland sent as Ambassador to France, in 
order that he might use that position to cabal against the 
Government. 

More circumstantial évidence against Châteauneuf 
was secured in a singular manner. Fontenay-Mareuîl, 
being convinced that the Chevalier de Jars was a secret 
agent of Châteauneuf, and that it was through him that 
the Keeper of the Seats communicated with his English 
fricnds, had him very closely waCched, and, having ascer- 
tained that he was in the habit of keeping his corre- 
spondence in a certain cabinet, engaged the services of a 
professional housebreaker, who, one fine night, cflfccted 
an entrance into the chevalier 's lodgings, carricd ofF the 
cabinet and its contents, and placed them in the hands 
of the French Ambassador. 
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Being now in possession of abundant proo^ of Ms 
protège s guilt, Richelieu hesitated no longer. At dght 
o'clock in the evening of Febmary 25, 1633, the Court 
being then at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the Sieur de la 
Vrillière, one of the Secretaries of State, accompanied by 
Gordes, captain of the Gardes du Corps, entered Château- 
neufs apartments. La Vrillière handcd him an order 
from the King, directing him to surrender the Seals and 
ail his papers, after which Gordes steppied forward and 
infortned the disgraced Minister that he had received 
his Majesty's orders to hâve him conducted to his 
Château of RuflFèc, in the Limousin. Châteauneuf begged 
La Vrillière to obtain the King's permission for him to 
retire to the estate in Berry from which he took his title. 
Louis XIII., however, refused, or rather ignored, this 
request, and Châteauneuf was oblïged to take the road 
to Ruffèc, escorted by a detachment of light cavalry, 
under the command of Lamont, an officer of the Garde 
Écossaise. On the way, they wcre ovcrtaken by a courier, 
with orders for Lamont to conduct his prisoner, net to 
RufFec, but to the Château of Angoulême, where the 
ex-Kceper of the Seals was placed in close confinement.' 

A commission composed of Richelieu's devoted ad- 
hérents, Léon Bouthillier and his son Claude — afterwards 
so well known under the name of Chavigny — and Claude 
de Bullion, was appointed to sort and analyse the papers 
of Châteauneuf, for the subséquent perusal of the Cardinal. 
Thèse papers, which filled several large coAèrs, provcd a 
rich spoil, and induded letters from Madame de Chevreuse, 
the Chevalier de Jars, Walter Mont^Ti, Monsieur's favounte 
Puylaurens, the Comte de Brion, the Duc de Vendôme, 
and even from the Queen of England herself, There wcre, 
however, none from Anne of Austria, who, for once in a 
way, appears to hâve exercîsed a commendable discrétion. 
< Pire Giiffet, ffittaùt d* Low XIH. 
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The letters of Madame de Chevreuse were over fifty 
in number, written pardy in cïpher, the key to_which, 
tiowever, was found in an ebony cabinet, which had been 
searched on the supposition that it might contatn important 
papers. They furnished highly interesting and piquant 
reading, revealing, as they dïd — even allowing for some 
exaggeration into which the writer's vanity, or her dcsire 
to embîtter Châteauneuf against the Cardinal, may hâve 
tempted her — that Richelieu had professed great dévotion 
for the duchess and great jeatousy of the Keeper of the 
Seals, and had used every persuasion to induce her to 
renounce her lover. Thïs, however, shc assures the 
latter, no considération will persuade her to do. She 
despises the ikvour of the drdtnal ; she does not féar 
his power ; she detests his person, and has as much 
contempt for him as she has aflêction for Châteauneuf. 
We also learn that a gentleman, whom she indicates by 
the Bgure 37, and who ïs believed to hâve been the 
Comte de Brion, was persecuting her with his attentions, 
to her great embarrassment, as she did not désire any 
savc those of Châteauneuf, and knew that they were 
most displeasing to the Cardinal, whom she was anxious 
not to of&nd : 

'* Madame de Chevreuse complains to M. de Château- 
neuf of her servant, who has so little confidence in the 
generosity and affection of his master, atid behaves much 
worsc, when he asks Madame de Chevreuse if she n^lects 
him because she has promised the Cardinal to do so. 
You were wrong to hâve cherîshed this thought, and 
the soûl of Madame de Chevreuse is too noble for base 
sentiments ever to enter therein, That is why I take 
no more account of the fâvour of the Cardinal than his 
power, and I shall never do anything unworthy of myself, 
either because of the benefîts that I might derîve from 
the one, or because of the harm that I might suf^r from 
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the other. Believe that, if you wîsh to do me justice, 
I shall render it you ail my life, and désire you to take 
advant^e of it, for I shall take great pleasure in satisfy- 
ing you and great pain in displeasing you. Thèse, con- 
scientiously, are my sentiments, and you hâve none of 
them, if you ever f^l your master. 

"... To-morrow, I am to see him [the Cardinal] 
at two o'dock. I shall write and tell you ail that happens. 
Be assured that Madame de Chevreuse will be no longer 
in the world when she is no longer yours. 

"... I believe that I am destined to become the 
object of the folly of madmen. The Cardinal certainly 
proves it to me ; but whatever embarrassmcnt his ill- 
humour occasions me, I am less distressed by it than by 
that of 37, who, without being hindered by my cntreaties 
or by the considérations which I hâve represcntcd to 
him, wishes to go wherever Madame de Chevreuse 
may be, and déclares that nothing shall prevent him, 
although Madame de Chevreuse does not wish it, from 
fear of offêndtng the Cardinal, if he should discover it. 
I confess to you that 37's talk bas much (Ustressed me, for I 
know not how to suffer it. I am very grieved that 37 
has given me so many reasons to be annoyed with him, 
after having given me so much cause to praise him. I 
am determined not to see him, if he cornes without my 
permission, and not even to receive his letters, if he does 
not repent of the manner in which he addresses Madame 
de Chevreuse, who is unable to tolerate such language 
from any person in the world but you, 

" 1 hâve had no news lately of the Cardinal. If he 
is as glad not to hear of me as I am not to hear about 
him, he is very contented, and I free from a persécu- 
tion from which time and our own good sensé mil 
deliver us. 

"... The tyranny of the Cardinal increases every 
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moment. He storms and raves, because I do not go to 
see hîm. I hâve written to him twice compliments of 
which he is unworthy — a thing I should never hâve donc 
but for the way in which I was pestered by M. de 
Chevreuse, who told me that ît was the way to buy 
peace. ï believe that the favour of the King has râsed 
his presumption to a pttch which cannot be surpassed. 
He imagines that he will frighten Madame de Chevreuse 
by bis anger, and is persuaded, in my opinion, that there 
is nothing that she will not do to appease him. But she 
prefers to perish rather than make submission to the 
Cardinal. His pride is intolérable to me. He told my 
husband that my humour was unbearable to a sensitive 
person like himself, and that he had resolved not to pay 
me any particular attention, since I was incapable of con- 
ferring upon him alone my friendship and confidence. I 
wish no one but you to know this. Do not allow M. de 
Chevreuse to suspect that you are aware of it. He has 
had a little quarrel with me, because he was so intîmidated 
by the insolence of the Cardinal that he wished to per- 
sécute me into basely enduring it. I entertain so htgh 
an opinion of your courage and affection that I wish you 
to know everydiing that concerns Madame de Chevreuse. 
She trusts you so entirely that she deems her interests as 
safe in your hands as in her own. Love your master 
[Madame de Chevreuse] faithfuUy, and believe that, 
whatever persécution may befall him, he will, by ail his 
actions, ever show himself worthy of ît. 

"... I am in despair ovcr what the Cardinal haswritten 
to Madame de Chevreuse this evening. He has sent her 
a letter by express, to implore her to grant him two things: 
the first not to speak to M. de Btion ; the second, not 
to admit M. de Châteauneuf. The latter is the cause 
of my distress. However, my détermination to provc 
my afïèction for M. de Châteauneuf is strongér than any 
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considération for the Cardinal. That îs why I hâve 
written to the Cardinal that I cannot excuse myself from 
complying with M. de Chevreuse's requcst to sec M. de 
Châteauneuf, in connexion with the many allàirs which he 
has in hand. The most important that I hâve, îs to 
acquit the obligations which I am under to M. de 
Châteauneuf, to whom I am truly more than every one 
in the world. 

'* There is no diversion or weariness that can prevent 
my thinking of you and of giving you proofs of it. 
Thèse thrcc lines are a proof of this fiict, and I wish them 
to serve as an assurance of another, which is that, if 
M. de Châteauneuf is as perfect a servant in deeds as he 
is in words, Madame de Chevreuse will be a more grateful 
master in action than in speech. 

" The Cardinal is unable to endure Madame de 
Chevreuse cstecming M. de Châteauneuf, and knows 
not how to prevent it. Adieu, I must see you at any 
cost. Send me an answer and bcware of the Cardinal, 
for hc spies upon Madame de Chevreuse, and M, de 
Châteauneuf. 

"... Although I am unwell, I am unwilling to stop 
without telling you how the visit of Madame de Chevreuse 
to the Cardinal passed off. He spoke to her of his pas- 
sion, which he satd had reached such a point as to be 
the cause of hîs illness, owing to his vexation at the 
behaviour of Madame de Chevreuse towards him. He 
complained at great length of the conduct of Madame de 
Chevreuse, particularly in regard to M. de Châteauneuf, 
and concluded by declaring that he had no désire to live 
longer tormented by the sentiments that he chcrishcd for 
Madame de Chevreuse, unless she showcd that those that 
she entertained for him were diifcrent from what they 
had been in the past. To which Madame de Chevreuse 
replied that she had always endeavoured to give the 
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Cardinal reason to be satisfied wïtli her, and that she 
wishcd to give it ihotc than evcr. The Cardinal presscd 
her most urgently to tell him on what footing M. de 
Châteauneuf stood with her, observing that every one 
belîeved him to be on the most intimate terms, which I 
absolutely denied. I do not wish to say more to you at 
présent, but believe that I esteem you as much as I despise 
him, and that I shall never havc any secret from M. de 
Châteauneuf, nor any confidence in the Cardinal. 

"... I believe M. de Châteauneuf to be faithful 
and devoted to me, and I shall be ail my life the same to 
him, provtded that, as he has deserved that I should form 
this high opinion of him, he does render himself worthy 
of my lo$ing tt. I am in despair at being unable to send 
you to-day the painting of Madame de Chevreuse that I 
promised you. 

*'...! counsel you, belng unable to say that I 
command you, and being unwilUng to say more than I beg 
you, to wear the dïamond that I am sendïng you, so that 
when you behold this stone — which has two qualities : the 
first, of being firm ; the second, of being so brilliant that 
it is visible from afer and causes the least defects to be 
secn — you may remember that you must be firm in your 
promises, in order to please me, and not commit fàults so 
that I may remark them. 

"... The Cardinal is better disposed towards 
Madame de Chevreuse than he has been since his return. 
He wrote to her this evening that he was extremely 
distrcssed by my îllness ; that ail the faveurs of che King 
gave him no pleasure in the condition in which I was, 
and that the gaiety which M. de Châteauneuf had shown 
to-day had caused him to alter his opinion that he loves 
Madame de Chevreuse, and that if Madame de Chevreuse 
had witnessed his demeanour, she would judge him to be 
either the most dissembling or the least afièctionate man 
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in the world, and that she would be obliged never to love 
or to trust him any more. As to that. Madame de 
Chevreuse promises M. de Châteauneuf that, as she does 
not allow herself to be guided by the ofnnion of the 
Cardinal, she vill do both, and will love and trust him 
always. 

"... Yesterday, at six o'clock in the evening, the 
Cardinal de la Valette came to see Madame de Chevreuse 
on behalf of the Cardinal de Richelieu. He spoke to her 
sadly and submissively in faveur of his master. Then 
he expressed great admiration for Madame de Chevreuse, 
and proceeded to pay her a thousand of what he considers 
compliments, but I myself nonsense. I responded veiy 
courteously and coldly. 37 is in despatr. He says that 
he wishes to die, since Madame de Chevreuse refuses to 
see him ; that his whole life will be a burden to him, 
never having cherished it save in the belief that it mîght 
one day be agreeable and useful to Madame de Chevreuse ; 
that, now that he has lost hope, he has lost the désire to 
live, and that this would be the last time he should ever 
trouble me. I hope that your affection is proof against 
everything. I ask of you this favour and promise you that, 
so long as Madame de Chevreuse livçs, you shall receive it 
from her. This letter was written yesterday. Since then, 
the Cardinal de la Valette has written me a thousand com- 
pliments on behalf of the Cardinal de Richelieu. . . ." 

Thèse final proofs of the way in which he had been 
tricked by a woman and betrayed by a friend greatly 
enraged the Cardinal. Nevertheless, in the feint hope 
that Madame de Chevreuse might yet be persuaded of 
the error of her ways, he agdn treated her with singular 
indulgence, and the only punishment she received was an 
order to retire to the picturesque solitude of Dampierre. 
He, however, made ample amenda for his leniency to- 
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wards the duchess by the severîty with which he treated 
her lover, who païd for hls infàtuation for Madame de 
Chevreuse by an imprîsonment whtch lasted tcn ycars and 
was only terminatcd by Richelieu's death. 

Rigorous punîshment was also meted out to such of 
their accomplices as the Cardinal was ablc to lay lunds 
upon ; and though Châteauneuf 's brother, the Marquis 
d'Hauterive, having received tiniely warning of the arrest 
of the Keeper of the Seals, succeeded in efFecting his 
escape and took refuge în HoUand, his nephew, the 
Marquis de Leuville, was less fortunate, and remaïned for 
some years in the Bastille. 

The same fortress opened its gâtes to receive the 
cnterprising Chevalier de Jars, who had becn so impru- 
dent as to avail himself of the permission lately accorded 
him to return to France. The Cardinal was par- 
ticularly anxïous to gct hold of Jars, since he believed 
that he might be induced ta reveal the part which 
Anne of Austria had playcd in the conspiracy. But the 
chevalier, if a foolhardy, was a brave and honourable, 
man, and, though he was kept in close confinement for 
nearly a year and subjected to repeated examinations 
by his Eminence's myrmidons, he steadfastly refused to 
make the least admission that might incriminate the 
Queen or any of his friends, Finally, he was transferred 
to Troyes, and there brought to trial for high treason 
before a spécial commission, at the head of which was the 
notorious LafFcmas, who was known as " the Cardinal's 
executioner," and made it his boast that he could condemn 
any man if he had but two Unes of his writing. Lai^mas 
bullied and browbeat the prisoner and " did ail the mean 
things that the bascst soûl is capable of suggesting " ; ' 
but to no purpose, for he could wring nothing from him. 
Accordingly, the judges proceeded to pass sentence of 
■ HtdanK de HotCenll^ Mémoh-ts. 
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death, and Jars was in due course conducted to the scaffbld, 
" where he made his appearance wïth a demeanour fiiU of 
courage, smiling at his enemies and prepared to meet 
death wîthout flinching." * But it was only a grim farce 
after ail, for the Cardinal had nothing to gûn by the 
removal of such small fi*y as the chevalier, and the only 
object of the trial had been to intimidatc him înto betraying 
his accomplices. And so, at the moment the œndemned 
man was about to lay his head on the block, Laffémas 
interrupted the proceedings, by producing an order from 
the King remitting the capital sentence and directing that 
the chevalier should be conducted back to the Bastille. 

Madame de Chevreuse was not permitted to remain 
long at Dampierre. Far from being grateful for the 
indulgence extended to her, she hastened to take advan- 
tage of it, and, though ail communication with the Queen 
had been strictly forbidden her, immediately embarked 
upon a secret but active correspondence with her royal 
friend. Soon, learning that Anne was most anxious to 
consult her personally, she grew more enterprising, and, 
on more than one occasion, when the shades of night 
were falling, she quitted the château in dîsguise, made 
her way to Paris, was introduced into the Louvre or the 
Couvent du Val-de-Grâce, whîthcr the Queen was fre- 
quently in the habit of retiring, had an interview with her 
Majesty, and, ère moming dawned, was back at Dampierre. 

But Richelieu's spies were on the alert, and ère long 
rumours of thèse surreptitious visits reached the ears of 
the Cardinal. And so, one day, a coach, escorted by a 
detachment of Musketeers, drove into the courtyard of 
the Château of Dampierre, and the oflîcer in command 
informed Madame de Chevreuse that he had orders to con- 
duct her to the Château of Milly, near Tours, a property 
which had been bequeathed her by her first husband. 

' Uadame de Hotteville, Mémoires. 
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U&dame de Chevreuse îd Touraine — An amoraus archbiafaop — Visita 
of La Rochefoucauld — The ducheas denses fresh schemes for the over- 
throw of the Cardinal, jnto wbich the imprudent Queen allowa herself 
to be drawn— The affair of the Val-de-Grftce— Alarm of the Queen— She 
takes the most solema oaths that she has never written to auj foreign 
Power — But subaequently makes a partial confession to Richelieu, oa 
an assurance of receiving the Eing's pardon—Tbe Queen desires to com- 
muoicate with La Forte in the Baatille, in order that hia admissions may 
tally with her own— Her maid-of-honour, Mlle, de Hautefort, volunteeis 
to go in dlsguise ta the Baatille with a letter — Romantic mannci in 
which communication is established with La Porte — Fonnula of conduct 
signed by the Queen as the priée of the King's pardon— Perpleiity of 
Richelieu in regard to Ibe Ireatment of Madame de Chevreuse — The 
duchess is ofiered a pardon in retuni for a full confession of her misdeeds 
— DistrustJDg the good faith of the Cardinal, she déclines to make aay 
admission, and, io the belief tbat her liberty is tbreatened, Aies to Spain, 
diagnised as a man— Her romantic joumey. 

MADAME DE CHEVREUSE remaîned in 
Touraine for four years — until the summer of 
1637 — a prey to the most profound ennui. 
Most heartily did she wish that, instead of being con- 
demned to bury herself alive in the dcpths of the 
provinces, far from the gaiedes of the Court and the 
bustle of Paris and ail that made existence supportable, 
she had, as in 1626, reteived orders to leavc France. But 
Richelieu, recoilecting the dangerous activïty which the 
duchess had displayed during her exile in Lorraine, had 
dectded that it would be more prudent to keep her within 
the realm, wherc her talent for mischlef would hâve com- 
paratively little scope, than to allow her to establish her- 
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Queen's letter uf>on him, and conducted to the Bastille 
(August 12, 1637). 

The letter appears to hâve been of an innocent 
character,: deciîning a proposai from the duchess that 
she should come in disguise to Paris to visit her. 
But ail communication with the exile of Tours had been 
strictly forbidden ; and Richelieu, wîthout hésitation, 
ordered the Chancellor, Pierre Séguier, to make a descent 
upon the Hôtel de Chevreusc, where ta. Porte was 
staying, and take possession of everything belonging to 
him, and then to proceed to the Val-de-Grâce and seize 
the papcrs of the Queen. 

At the Hôtel de Chevreuse somc comparatively un- 
important papers and the cipher used by La Porte were 
discovcred and impounded, after which the Chancellor, 
accompanied by the Archbishop of Paris, presented him- 
self at the Val-de-Grâce, penetrated into the apartment of 
the Queen, seized ail her papers, and closely qucstioned 
the abbess, having caused the archbishop to command her 
to speak the truth, in the name of the obédience which 
she owed him and under pwn of excommunication. 

Both La Rochefoucauld and Mootglat assert that 
Anne of Austria was actually at the convent at the time, 
and that the Chancellor " questioned her as though she 
had been a criminal, and even searched in her pocket and 
beneath her neckerchief." But this story, accepted by 
many historians, romancers, and historical painters, is 
quite without foundation. The Queen was not at the 
Val-de-Grâce when the Chancellor and the archbishop 
arrived there, as she had accompanied the King to Chan- 
tilly ; nor, if she had been présent, would the Chancellor 
hâve presumed to question her ; the royal dignity was 
absolutely opposcd to such a proceetUng. 

Notwithstanding a most exhaustive search, no docu- 
ments of an incriminating nature were forthcoming. If 
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we are to believe two eighteenth-century historians, Le 
Vassor and Anquetil, this resuit must hâve occasioned 
the Chancellor no surprise. " Séguîer," says the former, 
" slave of the Minister, did not refuse the strange com- 
mission with which he was entrusted ; but, since he fcared 
to irritate the Queen, who mîght be able, sooner or later, 
to avenge so great an affront, he decided to warn her 
secredy, some say by the Marquis de Coislin, son-in-Iaw 
of the Chancellor, others by Mère Jeanne, a Carmélite 
nun of Pontoisc, Séguier's sister, a very shrewd young 
woman. The manner in whlch this magistrale maintained 
his position under the regency of Anne of Austria, proves, 
in my opinion, that he did not disoblige the Queen on 
this occasion, and that she was pleased with him." * 

According to Anquetil, it was the abbess of the Val- 
de-Grâce to whom the Chancellor sent warning, by the 
Marquis de Coislin, and the révérend Mother lost no tlme 
in rcmoving the papers of importance to a place of security.* 

La Rochefoucauld déclares that, on learning of the 
arrest of La Porte, Anne of Austria was so terrified 
that she proposed to him to carry off both herself and 
her favourite mûd-of-honour, Mlle, de Hautefort, and to 
conduct them to Brussels, which he was pcrfectly ready 
to do. " I was young," he writes, "and at an âge when 
one loves to do extraordinary and brilliant things, and 
I could not conceive anything more so than at the same 
time to carry ofF the Queen from the King, her husband, 
and from the Cardinal de Richelieu, who was jealous of 
her, and to take away Mlle, de Hautefort from the King, 
who was in love with her."' 

■ Le Vasior, Histoire de LotUs XIII. 

' Anquetil, Iniripse de CaUntt. Saint-Simon, cpeaking of thia affair 
in bis Mémoires, aays that " Séguier, byhispolitîc conduct oDthisoccaaion, 
Maured bimself for ever of the favour of die Queen, without cotamitting 
himself with the King or the Cardinal." 

* Mimoirti, 
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It îs doubtfiil if there ts any truth in this story of La 
Rochefoucauld, who had probably taken some thoughtless 
words uttered by the Queen or Mlle, de Hsutefort in 
the cxcitement of the moment for a serious proposition. 
But it is certùn that Anne was very frightened tndeed, 
and with good cause, since treasonable correspondence 
with the King's enemies would be abundant justification 
for Louis repudiating a barren and dîsloyal wife, and 
sending her to seek an asylum among those whose interests 
she had preferred to his own. It was, however, pointed 
out to her that the abbess of the Val-de-Grâce would 
most certaînly repudiate ail knowledge of the guilty 
correspondence ; that the letter which had been intercepted 
was not treasonable, and that she could count absolutely 
on the fidelity of La Porte ; and, after a little reflection, 
she resolved to claim indulgence for her indiscrétion in 
communicating with Madame de Chevreuse and to deny 
her correspondence wtth Brussels and Madrid. 

"With the idea that her présent péril might mitigate 
to some degree the sin which she was about to commit, 
she communicated, and, sending for her Secretary of 
Orders, Le Gras, swore to him upon the Holy Sacrament, 
which she had just received, that she had never written to 
any foreign Power, and bade him go and inform the 
Cardinal of the oath which she had taken. After which, 
she summoned the King's Jesuit confesser, Père Caussin, 
and repeated to him the same oath. 

But Anne soon perceived that it would be dangerous 
for her to persist in a déniai so absolute, since, with so 
many sources of information at his disposai, Kchelieu 
would be sure, sooner or later, to discover that she had 
lied, even if he were not already aware of it. She there- 
fore decided to admit the &ct of her foreign corre- 
spondence, while denying that it had had any political sig- 
nificance ; and, sending for the Minister, confessed that 
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she had perjured herself, as she had written to the 
Cardinal-Infant in Flanders ; but she protested that it 
was merely to inquire after his health and other things of 
Utile conséquence. Richelieu gravely pointed out that it 
was known that she had written of more important 
matters than this, and advised her to make a full con- 
fession, promising that, if she spoke the truth, the 
King would pardon everything. The unfortunate Queen 
assured him that she would do so, and admitted that she 
had written to her relations at Madrid and Brussels, not 
only to complain of her situation, but to communicate 
certain secrets of State. " How good you must be, 
Monsieur le Cardinal ! " cried she, as Richelieu retterated 
his assurance of the King's pardon ; and, protesting an 
eternal gratitude, she held out her hand to him, as a gage 
of her fidelîty. But Richelieu drew back and respcctfiiUy 
dedined to take it. 

Notwithstanding the Cardinal's assurances of pardon, 
Anne did not dare to confess everything ; consequently, 
it was of great importance to her that La Porte, who, 
though interrogated in turn by Richelieu's most skilful 
tools, Laffemas and La Poterie, by the Chancellor, and 
even by the Cardinal himself, and threatened by the 
question ordinary and extraordinary, still persisted in 
denying ail knowledge of his mistress's correspondence 
with any other person than Madame de Chevreuse, should 
now make a confession that should tally with her own, so 
that the Cardinal might be persuaded that she had kept 
nothing from him, and search no fiirthcr for évidence of 
still more guilty letters. But how was it possible to 
reach La Porte, shut up in a dungeon in the Bastille, 
with a warder who only quitted him for a few minutes 
during the day and siept upon a mattress on the floor at 
night i Long and annously did the Queen and her 
friends debate the matter, and they had almost deàded 
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that ît would be useless to attcmpt any communicatioD 
with a prisoncr so closely guarded, when thc courage and 
ingenuity of Mlle, de Hautefort suggested to her a way 
out of the difïiculty. 

It will be remembered that, after the grim farce 
which had been perfonned at Troyes, the Chevalier de Jars 
had becn taken back to the Bastille, where he occupied a 
room directly over that of La Porte, though separated 
from it by two floors. Sitice the terrible expérience 
through which he had passed. Jars had sufièred from 
partial paralysis, and, perhaps on account of this, he 
enjoyed more lîberty than was usually allowed a prisoner, 
and was even permitted to receive some of his friends 
and converse with them in the courtyard of the fortress. 
Convinced that the brave chevalier, who had already once 
risked hts head for the sake of the Queen, would shrink 
from no danger on her behalf, Mlle, de Hautefort volun- 
teered to go to the Bastille, disguised as the soubrette 
of Châteauneufs nièce, Madame de Villarceaux, one of 
the friends of Jars who were occasionally permitted to 
visit him, and hand him a letter for La Porte, which he 
was to find some means of conveying to his fellow- 
prisoner. Her proposai having been accepted by Anne, 
though not without many misgivings, very early one 
morning, beforc any of the inmates of the Louvre were 
awake, she darkened her face and eyebrows, concealed 
her beautiful (ùt hair under a large cotffi^ assumed the 
loose gown of a maid-^rvant, slipped out of the palace, 
and, calling z fiacre^ was driven to the Bastille. 

On arriving at the fortress, she informed thc gate- 
keeper that she had a message for the Chevalier de Jars, 
which she had been directed to deliver in person ; but, 
as the chevalier had not yet risen, she was obliged to 
wait for some time in thc guard-room, exposed to the 
glances and coarse pleasantries of the soldiers who were 
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there, and who, from her costume, took her for a damsel 
of very humble station. At length, the chevalier arrived, 
not best pleased at bcing dlsturbed so carly ; but she, 
drawing him into the courtjrard, raised her coiffe and 
revealed to him the beautifiil face of the Queen's 
favourite maid-of-honour, which no one who had once 
seen it was ever like to forget. She then handed him 
the letter for La Porte, and told him, in a few words, the 
service which her Majesty demanded of him. 

Jars, brave as he was, was not a little staggered on 
learning that it was a question of risking hïs lifé a second 
time, and for a while he hesiteted. " What, Monsieur ! " 
cried Mlle, de Hautefort, "you hesitate, and you see 
what I am risking ! For, if I am discovcred, what will 
bc said of me ? " " Ah, well ! " replied the chevalier, 
with a shrug of his shoulders, " I must do, I suppose, 
what the Queen demands ; therc is no remedy. I hâve 
only just escaped the scafibld ; I am going to return 
to it." 

Mlle, de Hautefort retumed to the Louvre, and was 
fortunate enough to regdn her apartments wîthout beïng 
recognised ; whlle Jars retired to his cell to endeavour 
to devise some means of executing the difficult and 
dangerous task which had been entrusted to him. 

Happily for himself and for the royal lady whom he 
served, he was not only a very courageous, but a very 
resourceful person ; and, though what followed reads 
like a page from one of the most extravagant of the 
romances of adventure, there seems to be no reason to 
question its probability, and it has been accepted by 
even the most emïnent historians of the seventeenth 
century. 

The chevalier's cell, as we hâve already mentioned, 
was situated dtrectly above that of La Porte, though 
separated from it by two floofs, and h« decided to 
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make an attempt to pass the letter through the inter- 
vening cells, the first of which was occupied by some 
croquants of Bordeaux, imprisoned there on account of 
an insurrection in that city ; and the second by the 
Baron de Tenance and a man named Réveillon, who had 
been a servant of the Maréchal de Manllac, executed by 
Richelieu after the " Day of Dupes." He then took 
into his confidence a youth called Bois d'Arcy, the vakt 
of another prisoner, the Abbé de Trois, who was con- 
fined there with his master ; and one day, when the 
more &voured prisoners were taking their daily exercise 
on the terrace of the fortress, Bois d'Arcy had the good 
fortune to discover part of a broken pavlng-stone with 
a sharp point. Waiting until the sentinel who was pro- 
menading the terrace had got to the end of his beat, 
he picked it up and slipped it into his pocket, and, at 
the same time, seized the opportunity to speak to the 
croquants of Bordeaux and invite their co-opention. 
This they readily promised him, '* for," observes La 
Porte, " ail the prisoners rendered services to one another 
which are inconceivable, and which I should never hâve 
credited, had I not experienced and practised them myself." 
Bois d'Arcy then gave them the broken stone, and with 
it they made two holes, one in the ceiling of thàr room, 
through which Jars lowered the Queen's letter to them, 
at the end of a string, and the other in the floor, through 
which they passed the letter and the stone on to Tenance 
and Réveillon in the room below, with directions as to 
what they were to do mth them. The latter likewise 
made a hole in the floor of their cell, but to transmit 
the missive to La Porte without détection was no easy 
mattcr, since he was guarded both night and day. How- 
ever, they ascertained that his warder was in the habit 
of quitting the room for a few minutes each morning, 
for the purpose of empQmig the slops into the ditch 
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below, and that during the exécution of thU sanitaiy 
performance the prisoner enjoyed a brief spell of solitude. 
Accordingly, they waited until sounds fi-om below told 
them that the man had gone eut and that La Porte was 
alone, and then let down the letter to the fâithiiil valet de 
chambre. Acting on the instructions which it contained, 
La Porte forthwith agreed K> confess, and, as his admissions 
naturally confirmed those of the Queen, Richelieu was 
convinced that he was now in possession of ail that there 
was to discover. 

He therefore advised the Ktng to extend his gracious 
pardon to his misguided consort, but, at the same dme, to 
insist on her signing a kind of formula of conduct, to 
which she was to conform religiously. She was forbidden 
to enter the Val-de-Grâcc or any other convent, until 
such time as his Majesty should give his permission. 
She was not to write any letter, save in the présence of 
her dame d'honneur and her first waiting-woman, who were 
charged to communicate its contents to the King, so that, 
if he judged necessary, he might interrogate her about 
it ; nor to address a single letter to any foreign country, 
either direcdy or indirectiy. Finally, she was most 
strictly enjoined never on any account to write to 
Madame de Chevreuse, " because this pretext had been 
the cover for ail the letters which the Queen had written 
elsewhere " ; or to receïve an Ënglishman, Sir Herbert 
Croft — a friend of the duchess and of Montagu, who was 
suspected of being mixed up in ail their intrigues — 
or " any of the other intermediaries of Madame de 
Chevreuse." ' 

It is évident that Louis XIIL and the Car<Unal re- 
garded the duchess as the source of every einl, and that 
they could not consider themselves sure of the Queen 
until they had separated her from her dangerous friend. 

' Richelieu, Mémotrta. 
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But they were sorely pcrplexcd how to deal with her. 
If they left her at Tours, she would probably find somc 
means to communicate mth Anne, for she was as full of 
resource as she was of audacity. If they caused her to 
be arrested, they would immediately be overwhelmed with 
solicitations for her release from her relatives in France 
and her friends at foreign Courts, which would be dtfficult 
fori them long to rcslst : besides which, the Cardinal had 
never imprisoned a woman, and was most reluctant to 
do so. If they banished her from France, there was no 
knowing in what new foreign complications her vindic- 
tiveness and passion for intrigue might not involve them ; 
and, any way, they would hâve to abandon ail hope of a 
good understanding with Charles IV. of Lorraine, which 
they were most anxious to bring about. 

Richelieu, therefore, proposed that, instead of resorting 
to violent measures, they should treat her as they had 
treated the Queen, provided that she was prepared to 
make fiill confession of her misdeeds and promise amend- 
ment. And, to prove the sincerity of his désire to forget 
the past and be reconciled to her, the Cardinal, learning 
that she was at this moment in some financial embarrass- 
ment, owing, itwould appear, to the senseless extravagance 
of her husband, sent her a considérable sum of moncy. 

Victor Cousin is inclined to see in the continued 
indulgence of Richelieu towards Madame de Chevreuse 
évidence that " this heart of iron, this pîtiless souI, was 
unable to défend itself agùnst an involuntary feebleness 
for a woman who combincd in her person, and bore in the 
highest dcgrec, those two great gifts so rarely united — 
bcauty and courage." But the reasons given abovc are 
surely suiïicient to explain his leniency, wîthout seeking 
for any more romantic motive ! 

Madame de Chevreuse graciously accepted the money 
sent her by the Cardinal, on the understanding that it 
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was to be regarded, not as a gift, but as a loan ; but the 
envoys whom he despatched to Touraine endeitvoured in 
v^n to persuade her of his good faith. She saw in his 
friendly overtures nothîng but a lure to entrap her into 
damaging admissions which would justify him in con- 
detnning her to share the fate of her friends. Jars and 
Châteauneuf, and, beyond admitting that she had corre- 
sponded with the Queen, which it was, of course, useless 
for her to deny, she would confess to nothîng. She even 
had the effrontery to assert that, when she had proposed 
to visit her Majesty in disguisc, so far from having any 
idea of incitjng her against the Cardinal, she had actually 
intended to employ the influence she possessed over her 
in fevour of the Minister. 

Richelieu was at a loss what to do with a lady who, 
instead of acknowlcdging her misdeeds and accepting the 
pardon ofFered her, pcrsisted in taking up an attitude of 
injured innocence. But, since, as we hâve seen, he was 
most averse to having her arrested, and equally reluctant 
to drive her from the kingdom, the matter would probably 
hâve ended in her being allowed to remain in Touraine 
under close surveillance, had not Madame de Chevreuse 
herself solved the difHcuIty. 

Although Anne of Austria .had solemniy engagcd to 
hold no further communication with the duchess, she had 
no difHculty in persuading herself that the promise she 
hadgîven applied only to direct forms of communication, 
and accordingly sent for La Rochefoucauld, who was on 
the point of setting out for Poitou, and chargcd him to 
stop at Tours and inform Madame de Chevreuse of ail 
that had passed. La Rochefoucauld had just given a 
similar promise to his father and to Richelieu's confidant, 
Chavigny, but, though his conscience would not permit 
him personally to undertake the Queen's commission, he 
considcred that he was at liberty to députe it to another, 
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and sent the Englishman Croft to Tours. Thither Mlle, 
de Hautefort had some dme before despatched one of 
her relatives, M. de Montalais, and this gentleman had 
arranged with the duchess that, if events at the Court 
took a favourable turn, her friends should send her a 
prayer-book bound in green ; but that, if she received 
one in a red binding, she must hasten to provide for her 
safety. The book arrived in duc course, but, through 
some misunderstanding, the red one had been sent, and 
Madame de Chevreuse, who preferred to condemn herself 
to a new exile than run the risk of imprisonment, deter- 
mined to make her escape to Spain with the least possible 
delay. 

She had, it appears, been contempladng this step for 
some time, in the event of her liberty beit^ imperilled, 
and had confided her résolve to her ancient adorer the 
Archbishop of Tours, *' who," observes La Rochefoucauld, 
" was more zealous for her interests than became a man 
of his âge and profession." The archbishop, a native of 
Béarn, provided her with letters of introduction to his 
relatives on the Spanish frontier, and ail the necessary 
information as to the di£Ferent roads which she must 
follow ; and on September 6, 1637, she ordered her 
carriage, giving out that she intended to visit the Duc 
and Duchesse de Montbazon, at one of thdr country- 
houses some distance from Tours. As soon as darkness 
6:11, however, she ordered the coachman to stop, disguised 
herself as a man, in a long, fair perruque, cloak, and 
riding-boots, and, leavïng her carriage, mounted a horse 
which was in waiting, and, followed by two servants, 
named Renaud and Hilaire, also on horseback, took the 
road to the South. 

When she had ridden some five or six lègues, she 
discovered, to her consternation, that, in her haste, she 
had left in the carriage the letters and the itinenuy which 
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the enamoured archbishop had given her ; but it was then 
too late to turn back, and she was obliged to continue 
her journejr. She travelled the whole night, and, in the 
morning, arrived, worn out with fatigue, at RufFec, a 
league 6*01» the Château of VerteutI, where La Rochefou- 
cauld was then staying. 

Either from reluctance to compromise him with the 
Cardinal, or from fear lest her ideudty might be discovered, 
she did not visit the château, but wrote him the fbllowing 
note : 

" Monsieur, I am a French gentleman and demand 
your services, on behalf of my lîberty and perhaps of my 
lilê. I hâve had the misfortune to fight a duel, and hâve 
killed a nobleman of distinction. This obliges me to 
quit France immediately, because I am being searched 
for. I believc you to havc sufficient generosity to aid 
me, although you do not know me. I need a carnage 
and a valet to assîst me." 

La Rochefoucauld sent her a carriage and one of his 
lackeys named Poter, who, subsequently, when interro- 
gated by the authorities, admitted that he had a suspicion 
as to who the stranger was, though he was not absolutely 
certain. Under the guidance of this man, she set out at 
once for another house belonging to La Rochefoucauld, 
occupied by a gentleman in his service, named Malbasty, 
where she arrived at three o'clock in the morning. 

Malbasty was not a little astonished at the advent of 
a carriage and three horsemen at such an hour ; but his 
wifc, looking out of the window, recognised Poter and 
came down and opened the door. Poter told her that 
the gendeman in the carriage was an inttmate friend of 
his master, and was obliged to escape from France, on 
account of a duel. Malbasty, arriving on the scène, 
inquired the gendeman's name, as he wished to know 
whom he was to serve. " To which the unknown replied 
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that he would tell him on the morrow, and asked him to 
accompany him for a day or two on hïs journey, since he 
feared that the two men who were with him might be 
recognised, and intended to leave them there undJ he 
sent them further orders." ' 

Renaud and Hilaire accordingly remûned at Malbasty's 
house, and, X^ Rochefoucauld's carrîage having been sent 
back to Verteuil, Madame de Chcvreusc mounted a horse, 
which hcr host procurcd for her, and, followed by Mal- 
basty and Poter, took the road to the Spanish frontier. 
*' She wore a black cloak and doublet of the same colour. 
She had her head bandaged and a pièce of black ta^ta 
over ït, and told Malbasty that a sword-wound which she 
had received in the duel prevented her wearing her 
hat." 

At noon, they stopped to dîne at a villagc-înn. Madame 
de Chevreuse wished to rest for an hour or two ; but the 
beds were so uninviting that she preferred to take her 
siesta upon a heap of straw în a barn. The duchess 
would appear to hâve been as attractive to her own sex in 
the garb of a cavalier as she was to the other in the dazzling 
toilettes of a great lady of the Court, for presendy a young 
woman happened to pass by, and, seeing her stretched upon 
the straw, exclaimed : " That is the handsomest lad I 
hâve ever seen ! " Then, approaching the supposed 
cavalier, she added : " Monsieur, come and rest yourself 
at my house ; you arouse my compassion." 

The duchess excused herself, on the plea that she was 
tn haste to continue her journey, " speaking, however» 
in a low tone, because, as she s^d, she had a cold which 
prevented her raising her voice." The young woman 
noticed that the unappedsing dinner which lay by the 
handsome stranger's side had not been touched. She 

' Extrait de Vinformation faite par le président Vignier de la sttrtie 
de Mme. de CÂevretiu kort de France, Bib. Nat Collection du Puy. 
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went away, and returned wîth some fresh e^s, of which 
she persuaded Madame de Chevreuse to eat four. 

Many were the adventures which befeU the duchess 
during that romantic ride. One morning, at an inn, where 
she had stopped for the night, a chambermaid, entering 
her room, found her without the faïr perruque which 
played so important a part in her disguise — a contretemps 
which involved a hasty resumption of her journey. On 
another occasion, she encountered a party of horsemen, 
among whom was the Marquis d'Antin, with whom 
she was well acquainted, and was obliged to turn aside 
to avoid bcing recognised. Then, in a valley of the 
Pjrrenees, she was addressed by a gentleman who had 
seen her in Paris, and who told her that he should hâve 
taken her for Madame de Chevreuse, îf she had been 
dressed difFerendy. To which the fair fugitive repHed, 
with imperturbable sang-froid, that, since she was a rela- 
tive of that lady, it was quite possible that she resembled 
her. 

Malbasty pressed her to teil him her name, as she had 
promised. She replied that she was the Duc d'Enghien, 
and that reasons which it was impossible to reveal obliged 
her to Icave France for a time. Finally, however, just 
before they separated, being convinced that he was an 
honest man, with whom her secret would be perfectly 
safe, she confessed that she was the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse. 

Malbasty left with her his son, whom hïs wifè had 
sent after him to ascertain why he had not returned. 
He warned her that it was most dangerous for her to 
traverse the roads on the ferthcr side of the mountains 
with only the protection of onc man — Poter had already 
returned to Vcrteuil — since they were infested with 
robbers ; but she told him that the governor of the 
first town in Spain would send his carnage to meet her, 
9 
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and that the vïceroy of Saragossa had orders from the 
Queen to render every assistance. 

Observing the worthy man's surprise, she hastened to 
assure him that " she should do no disservice to the King 
or his Eminence, to whom she was under too many obliga- 
tions ; that she should see neither the King nor the Queen 
of Spain, but should make her way to Ëngland ; and that 
she should hâve gone thither and not to Spain, if the roads 
to the French coast had not been closed to her." ' 

On parting, she ofFered Malbasty a large rouleau of 
pistoles, but he would only accept sufïicient money to 
defray the expenses of his journey home. 

Before crossing the frontier, the duchess wrote to the 
gentleman whom she had met in the Pyrénées, telling him 
that he had not been deceivcd in suspecting that she was 
Madame de Chevreuse, and that, ** since she had found in 
him extraordinary courtesy, she took the lîberty of asktng 
him to procure her clothes to enable her to attire herself 
in conformity with her sex and her rank." ' 

Mcanwhile, the news of the flight of Madame de 
Chevreuse had reached the Court. Richelieu was grcatly 
troubled, and lost no time in despatching couricrs, with 
orders to the authorities of the districts through which 
she was expected to pass to stop the fugitive, instructing 
them, however, that they were not to place her under 
arrest, but merely to prevent her continuing her journey. 
He also sent one of hîs conlîdants, the Président Vignier, 
to inform the duchess that she had nothing whatever to 
fear, and that not only might she réside at Tours in fuU 
liberty, but that, in ail probability, she would shortly be 
permitted to return to Dampierre. The Duc de Chevreuse 
likewise sent Boispille, the intendant of his household, 
after his wife, but nâther he nor Vignier were abic to 

■ Extrait de rinformaXûm faite par le président Vignier, etc. 

■ La Kochefoucauld, iâimoirts. 
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overtake the fugitive, who had passed the Pyrénées before 
they reached the frontier. Vïgnier sent a herald itito 
Spain to announce to Madame de Chevreuse that she 
might returti in safety to France ; but the duchess did 
not hear of his arrivai unttl after she had reached Madrid. 
On his way back to Paris, the président stopped at 
Tours, where, în virtue of the authority with which he 
had been invested by Richelieu, he summoned the old 
archbtshop, La Rochefoucauld, and varions other persons 
before him, and subjectcd them to a searching examina- 
tion. The information thus elicited was forwarded to the 
Cardinal, who caused La Rochefoucauld to be arrested, 
conducted to Paris, and thrown into the Bastille, fix>m 
which, however, he was soon released. 
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Madame de Chevreuae arrives at Madrid — Conaîderation which she 
enjoys at the Spanish Court — After a few montha, however, ahe décides 
to proceed to Englaud, whcre ahe ia very cordiallj receiTcd — Hcr letter to 
Anne of Austria — Her Gnaacial einbarrassments—She entera into negotia- 
tions with Richelieu, for the purpose of obtaining a rojral pardon which 
will enable her to relum in safety to France — AôoUiKm of Februaty 
I539^Hadame de Chevreuse déclines to accept il — Arrivai of Marie 
de' Medici in Engtand — Richelieu agrées to a modification of the royal 
pardon — But the duchesa receives au anonymous letter waming her not 
to retum to France~The Cardinal senda her fresh aasurancea and a 
sum of money for the payment of her debts — But Madame de Chevreuse 
is again wamed of the danger which awaita her in France — Rupture of 
the DCgotiations. 

IF Madame de Chevreuse had bcen the consort of il 
Sovereign in alliance with Spain, she could hardly hare 
received a more flattering réception. As soon as 
Philip IV, learned of the arrivai in his kingdom of his 
sister's întrepid friend, he issued orders that she was to 
be received with every mark of distinction, and at some 
distance from Madrid she was met bjr several of the royal 
carrizges, each drawn by six horses and occupied by officers 
of the Court, who escorted her the rest of the way to the 
capital, where the populace crowded to see and acclaim her. 
Although the duchess was now in her thirty-eighth 
year, she was stlU almost as beautiful as ever, while to her 
physical attractions and her singular charm of manner she 
ioincd the prestige of the romantic adventurcs through 
which she had just passed. The King was completely 
captivated and overwhelmed her wïth ail kinds of atten- 
dons ; the Queen, Elisabeth of France seemed never 
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tired of hearing her discourse upon the splendours of that 
Court which she herself had quitted at too early an âge to 
hâve more than tasted its pleasures, and held long confér- 
ences with her, with the object of modifyïng the ugly and 
antiquated modes afFected hy the Spanish ladies and assimi- 
lating them to the élégant toilettes of the French grandes 
dames ; while the Prime Minister, Olîvarez, as sensible of 
the qualities of her mind as he was of the grâces of her 
person, talkcd with her upon aflâirs of State, and is said 
to hâve sometimes allowed himself to be guided by her 
counsels. 

However, notwithstanding ail the considération which 
she enjoyed at the Spanish Court, Madame de Chevreuse 
did not remain there very long. The war then in pro- 
gress between France and Spain rendered her situation a 
very délicate one ; for she was anxious to make her peace 
with Louis XIII. and Richelieu and return to France, as 
soon as she could obtain irom them an unconditional 
pardon for her offences; and of that there coxild be no 
question so long as she continued an honoured guest at 
Madrid. Moreover, she found herself eut off from ail 
news of her friends in Paris, for, though her letters were 
with great difficulty smuggled through to them, such was 
the dread inspired by Richelieu's police, and so fearful 
was evcry one of being accused of correspondence with 
the cncmy, that they dared not write to her ; and even 
the intendant of her household, Boispille, on receivîng one 
of her letters, said to the messenger, who demanded an 
answer : '• We do not write to Spain." 

She therefore decided to proceed to Ëngland, a neutral 
and even a friendly country, where she would be nearer 
Paris and hâve little difficulty in communicating with her 
friends there. Her request for permission to take up her 
résidence in London received a most ^vourable answer, 
and in March 1638 she landed in England, having 
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made the voyage in a ship which had been sent to fëtch 
her. 

Madame de Chevreuse received in London as warm a 
welcome as had been accordcd her in Madrid. Henriette 
Marte had alwa^s been fond of her, and, morcover, re- 
garded her as a partisan of her mother's cause ; while, 
during her previous visit to England, twelve years before, 
the duchess had succceded in making a very ^vourable 
impression upon Charles I. She found there, too, her 
first adorer Lord Holland, Walter Montagu, and other 
admirers, prepared to welcome her with open amis — in 
more than one instance, we suspect, in the literal as well 
as the figurative sensé of the expression — and several 
French gentlemen, whom the Cardinal had driven into 
exile, who formed about her a regular Court. The King 
assigned her a lodging in the garden at Whitehall, and, 
notwith standing the alarmîng condition of the royal 
finances, ofFered to provide her mth a pension to enablc 
her to live in a state suïted to her rank, which, howcver, 
she declined to accept ; and the Queen permitted her to 
be seated in her présence, to the great indignation of the 
French Ambassador, whosc wifé was denied this distinc- 
tion. Both their Majesties wrote to Louis XIII., Anne 
of Austrîa, and Richelieu to intercède for the duchess, 
and, not long after her arrivai in England, Madame de 
Chevreuse herself took advantage of the public announce- 
ment of the pregnancy of the Queen of France and the 
joy which this had occasioned to address to her royal 
fi-iend a diplomatie episde, which was intended for the eye 
of Louis XIll. as well : 

" To the Queen, my Sovereicn Ladv 

"Madame, — I should not be worthy of pardon if I 
were able and fiûled to render account to your Majesty 
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of the journey that my misfortune has obliged me to 
undertake. But necessity havîng constrained me to enter 
Spatn, where respect for your Majesty caused me to be 
rcceived and treated better than 1 descrved, that whîch I 
bear to you imposed silence upon me, until I was in a 
kingdom which, being on good terms wîth France, gives 
me no reason to apprehend that you would be displeased 
at receiving letters therefrom. This one willspeak before 
everything of the peculiar joy that I feel at the pregnancy 
of your Majesty. God rewards and consoles ail those 
who belong to her by this blessing, which I demand of 
Him with ail my heart may end in the birth of a dau- 
phin. Although my ill-fortune prevents me from being 
one of the first to see him, believe that my affection in 
your Majesty's service will not leave me one of the last 
to rejoice. The recollection whîch I cannot doubt that 
your Majesty has of what I owe to her, and that which 
1 hâve of what 1 désire to render to her, will sufiiciently 
persuade her of the distress that I hâve experienced at 
seeing myself reduced to separate from her, to escapc 
the troubles which I feared that unjust suspicions might 
bring upon me. I hâve been obliged to deprive myself 
of the consolation of alleviating my sufferings by tellîng 
them to your Majesty, until this hour, when I am able 
to complain to her of my ill-fortune, hoping that her pro- 
tection will guarantce me against the anger of the King 
and the bad grâces of the Cardinal. 1 do not dare to 
speak of it myself to his Majesty, nor shall I do so to 
the Cardinal, being assured that your generosîty wîll do 
it, and will render agreeable what might be importunate, 
if it came from me. The virtuc of your Majesty assures 
me that she will exercise it willingly on this occasion, and 
that she will employ her charity to tell me what I know : 
that she is still the same. Your Majesty will know, from 
the letters of the Kîng and Queen of Great Britain, the 
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honour that they are doing me. I know not better how 
to express it than in telling your Majest^ that tt merits 
her gratitude. I believc that you will approve of my 
stay at their Court, which will not retider me worthy of 
worse treatment, and which will not cause me to be 
refused the things which the authority of your Majesty 
and the care of the Cardinal procured for me before my 
departure from France, and which I am demanding from 
my husband.' In which I entreat your Majesty to protect 
me, in order that I may soon hâve the very reasonable 
results that I am expecting thcrefrom." 

Under cover of this officiai letter was a confidential 
note, in which the duchess begged the Queen to refund 
to Richelieu the money which he had sent her whîle she 
was at Tours, and the inability to repay which seems to 
hâve weighed hcavily upon her proud spirit, It appears, 
from this letter, that her Majesty had borrowed a large 
sum from her former Surintetidante and that the loan had 
not been repaid. " I hâve chargcd the bearer of this," 
she writes, " to acquaint you with a matter which I can- 
not forget, nor conceal from you. The position in which 
I find myself deprives me of the means of paying it ; 
while yours enables you easily to acquit it. I beseech 
you to do so, and, moreover, to make known your 
resentment. If you could dischat^e the remainder of 
the debt, believe that it would be very acceptable to her 
who is entircly yours, which I know that you think, 
and that I shall not be able to recompense you for the 
benefit that you will confer on me in this matter." 

I Madame de Chevreuae had brought hcT aecond husband a very large 
fortune, inta which, however, the duke's reckless eztrava^nce had made 
aerious inroads. Some tirae befoie, ahe had commenced a auit againat 
him for profligate expenditure, and had demanded a s^araiioH de biens, 
which ahe oblaiaed. But, after her flight from France, Ihe Govenunent 
refused lo allow the decree to take effect. 
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Whecher Anne found it easy to acquit her JTiend's 
debt to the Cardinal is not recorded, but it is certain that 
she did not repay the balance of the money which she had 
received unCil some years later, since, in her subséquent 
letters, Madame de Chevreuse complains of the financïat 
straits to which she was reduced and of the debts she 
had been obliged to contract in London. Unwilling to 
compromise herself with the Spaniards, she had refused 
the pension which Philip IV. had offêred her while at 
Madrid, as she had refused assistance fi^m Charles I. ; but 
she recognised that she would be obliged to appeal to one 
or the other, or to raise moncy on her jewels, which, on 
her departure from France, she had Icft in the keeping of 
La Rochefoucauld. She was, besides, weary of exile, and 
anxious about her chtldren, and partîcularly her daughter 
Charlotte, now at an âge whcn a mother's supervision 
was much needed. 

Thèse considérations determined her to résume with 
Richelieu the negotiations which, though interrupted by 
her flight to Spain, had never bcen entirely brolccn ofl^ 
and which promised a successful termination, since the 
Cardinal was no less anxious than the duchess to corne 
to an understandtng. He feared that she would take 
advantï^e of her résidence in London to résume those 
intrigues with the Queen's party on bchalf of Marie de' 
Medici which had already caused hlm so much embarrass- 
ment ; and he was particularly anxious for a rapproche- 
ment with Charles IV. of Lorrmne — whîch would leave 
him free to concentrate ail the forces of France against 
Austria and Spain — and knew that there was little chance 
of efFecting this, so long as Madame de Chevreuse con- 
tinued to influence that prince against him. 

And so, at the beginnîng of June 1638, Madame de 
Chevreuse resumed the interrupted negotiations, by ad- 
dressing to the Cardinal the following letter : 
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"Monsieur, — I do not doubt that you are satUficd 
vith the reasoti which has prevented me untïl this hour 
from writing to you, since ît has becn gîven you by a 
pereon [the Quecn] from whom I hope as much indul- 
gence as justice from you. Now, having learned that 
which I casily believe, from the désire I hâve for ît, that 
you will receive this letter agreeably, I write it to you 
wtth much pleasure, in the full assurance that the truth 
will be well received by you, without the assistance that 
your kindness promises to the person from whom it 
cornes. I hope that the misfortune which constrained me 
to leave France is weary of foUowing me so long, and 
that the suspicions which hâve gïven me appréhension 
will hâve in part justified my fear, of which I should be 
very pleased to be altogether cured by the knowledge 
that my enemies were not more powerfiil than my inno- 
cence. I am unable better to recompense your kindness 
than by attributing to it the différent requests that were 
made to me'; concerning which, I felt obligcd to go 
away, in order to gain the only thing I needed to justify 
myself, namely, time. The assurances that I am givcn 
of your kindness for me causes me to hope for the suc- 
cess which I am promised. I désire it cxtremcly, and, 
since the honours and fevours that I hâve everywhere 
received, instead of extinguishing my gratitude, serve only 
to make it the more lively, you ought to be assured that 
they contribute to the memory of the favours received 
from you ; for, whîle 1 possess this quality, you can 
never lose that of, 

" Monsieur, 

" Your very humble and very affëctionate servant, 

" M. DE ROHAN 

" Greniche (sic), Jwie t " 

' Madame de Chevreuse presumably refers to the requests made to 
hcr before hcr depacture ta purchase the royal pardon by a confcuion of 
her misdeeda. 
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This letter, notwithstanding the expressions of con- 
fidence which it contains, is, în reality, very reserved, and 
shows that the wrîter was stîll determined to maintwn 
her innocence, in the belief that to make the admissions 
which had been required of her as the price of the royal 
pardon would be to place in the Cardinal's hands a 
weapon which he would not scruple to employ against her 
the moment he had, or pretended to hâve, rcason to be 
dissatîsfied with her conduct. 

Richelieu, on his side, much as he desired a better 
understanding with the duchess, was equaUy resolved that 
forgiveness for the past should not be accorded her 
without somc guarantce for her future good behaviour. 
'* Madame," he answcrs, " what you write me is conceived 
in such terms that, not being able to consent to it with- 
out acting against your own interests through excess of 
complaisance, I do not wish to answer you, from fear of 
displeasing you in desiring to serve you. In a word, 
Madame, if you arc innocent, your safety dépends on 
yourself, and if the levity of the human mïnd, not to say 
that of the sex, has caused you to commit something of 
which his Majesty has cause to complain, you will find in 
his goodness everything that you can possibly expect 
from it." 

Madame de Chevreuse rejoîned by a long mcmoir, in 
which she cxplaîned the motives which had determined 
her to leave France, and rendered an account of her 
conduct since that event- She had fled, shc declared, 
because of the persistent eAbrts which had been made to 
induce her to confess that she had written to the Duke of 
Lorraine to prevent him from breaking with Spain and 
coming to an understanding with France, and that, 
perceiving that his Eminence was persuaded of thls, and 
being given to understand that he derived his information 
from letters which had been intercepted in the duchy of 
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Luxembourg, she had prefèrrcd to leave her country, 
rather than remain therc an object of suspicion and 
in perpétuai danger. She further declared that, since 
her departure from France, her behavïour had been 
scrupulously correct ; that she had refuscd to accept a sol 
from either the Spanish or the English Govemments ; 
that she had only written four letters from Spaîn, two of 
which were despatched before her arrivai at Madrid ; 
that, while there, she had *' spoken as she ought, and 
believed that this was one of the things which had made 
her the most esteemed by the count-duke [Olivarez], who, 
she believed, had net abated the high opinion which he 
held of his Eminence " ; and that, on her arrivai in 
England, she had "held the same discourse, and had 
expressed herself in such a manner concerning the 
obligations undcr which the goodwill and kindness of his 
Eminence had placed her, that she had almost run the 
risk of causing herown fears to be condemned," 

This document had no efFect upon Richelieu, who 
had had too much expérience of the effrontery'of which the 
lady was capable to attach any weight to her protestations 
of innocence. Accordingly, while overwhelming her 
with compliments and assurances of his désire to serve 
her, he advised her to conceal nothing, insinuating that 
the Government had in its possession évidence which 
rendered any déniai on her part pcrfectly futile. 

After further correspondence, in which the duchess 
professed herself deeply afflictcd at beîng suspected of a 
crime which she had never committed, and the Cardinal 
continued to press her to confess, at the end of February 
1639, Richelieu sent her a royal déclaration which author- 
ised her to return to France with an absolute pardon 
for her past conduct, and particularly for the negotiations 
she had carried on wïth the Duke of Lorraine, contrary 
to the service of the King. 
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Madame de Chevreuse, however, declined to accept 
an abûlitioii which, she asserted, *' blackencd " her with s 
crime which she had never committed. She also took 
exception to thc tcrms of thc déclaration respccting the 
manner in which she was to be permîtted to live on her 
return to France, Thèse, she said, did not state clearly 
that she was to remaln at liberty. She was willïng to 
condemn herself not to see the Queen and not to engage 
iti any corrcspondcnce with foreign countries, but outsïde 
this she demanded an entire liberty. 

The Cardinal was exceedingly irritated at the way in 
which Madame de Chevreuse continued to detect and 
élude ail his ciForts to induce her to compromise herself; 
but an event which had occurred some months before made 
him more than ever anxious to draw her back to France. 

In the previous summcr, Marie de' Medici, wearying 
of her sojourn at Brussels, where the Spaniards, to whom 
she had long ceased to be of use, now treated her with 
the coldest courtesy, had betaken herself to the Hague, 
whence, in the last days of September, she suddenly 
descended upon England. Charles I., knowing that the 
mère présence of the exïled Queen in his dominions 
might be sufficient to embroil him with France, had 
always steadily refused to grant her an asylum, notwith- 
standing ail the tears and entreaties of his consort ; but, 
on this occasion, the astute old lady left her royal son-in- 
law no choice in the matter of receïving her, her arrivai 
being ** so fiât and sudden a surprisal as, without our 
ports should hâve been shut against her, it was not to be 
avoided." ^ And so the unfortunate monarch was obligcd 
to make the best of a mpst embarrassing situation ; and 
Marie de' Medici proceeded to establish herself at St. 
James's and to make of it a centre for ail the restless 
schemers whom Richelieu had driven from France. 
> Windebuil^ 
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The Cardinal was justly alarmed by the arrivai of the 
Queen-Mother and her entourage on British soil, for it 
was felt everywhere that England, distracted though she 
was by internai dissensions, might yet prove a formidable 
opponent to the French plans of aggrandisement. He had 
a strong suspicion that Madame de Chevreuse had been 
no stranger to her Majesty's latest move, and foresaw 
that, if thèse two inveterate tntriguers were to lay theîr 
heads together, trouble would be sure to corne of ït. 
To avert this, he consented to modify the royal pardon 
which had displeased the duchess, and sent her în its place 
the foUowing abolition^ which, since it was couched in more 
gentle terms and made no mention of her dealings with the 
Duke of Lorraine, would, he hoped, bring her sojourn 
in England to a termination. 

"Louis, by the grâce of God, King of France and 
Navarre, to ail présent and to come, Greeting : 

" We hâve no greater displeasure than when we sec 
ourselvcs obiigcd, by the necessity of the weliàre and 
repose of our State, to allow the course of justice to 
proceed to some example of severity, to maint^n our 
subjects in their duty and those of the highest rank in the 
obédience that they owe to us. And, on the contrary, it 
is a great satisfaction to us when, by the acknowledgment 
of their fâults, they give us cause to forget them. Our 
cousin, the Duchess de Chevreuse, has as much knowledge 
as any one in the world that our inclination is to clemcncy 
rather than to rigour ; whereof, being now wishful to 
bestow upon her a peculiar proof, in the matter of her 
last departure from the rcalm, contrary to the order and 
the express command that she had from us to remaîn in 
our town of Tours, and her sojourn in an enemy's 
country, and other faults that she may hâve commîtted 
in conséquence against the 6delity and service that she 
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owes to us, we make known that we hâve favourably 
received her very humble pétition, on the subject of the 
said faults, and by thèse présent, sïgned by our own 
hand, we hive remitted, quitted, pardoned, and annutled, 
do remit, quit, pardon, and annul for our cousin, the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, the tàult that she has committed 
in leaving our town of Tours against the express com- 
mand that we had given her to remain there, together 
with her departure from our realni without our permission 
and her withdrawal into the country of our declared 
■ enemies, and generally ail other crimes and fâults that she 
may hâve committed in conséquence against our inten- 
tions and the service and fidelity that she owes us. It is 
our pleasure that, for the satd faults, she may not be 
able henceforth to be called to account in any fashion 
whatsoever, and, in respect of this, we impose perpétuai 
silence on our attorneys-general and their substîtutes 
présent and to come, and hâve restored and do restore 
her to the same station in which she was previous to 
them. Therefore, we give command to our trusty and 
well-beloved counsellors, the persons holding our Court 
of Parlement at Paris, to register our présent grâce and 
pardon, and suffer and allow our said cousin, the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, fiiUy and peaceably to enjoy her property, 
and to ratify it without requiring our said cousin to 
appear before them, from which we hâve dispensed and 
do dispense her by our spécial grâce, futl power, and 
royal authority. For such is our pleasure. And so that 
this matter may bc firm and stable for ail time, we bave 
caused our seal to be placed upon the said propositions, 
saving in ail else our right and authority. 

" Given at Saint-Germain-en-Laîe, in the month of 
March, in the year of Grâce 1639, and in the twenty- 
ninth of our reign. 

"[Signed] Louis, par le Roy — Bouthillier" 
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It might at first sight be supposed that this aew 
déclaration would hâve satisfied Madame de Chevreuse ; 
but such was far from bcïng the case, fbr, 'though the 
only offence which was actually spccifîed was her depar- 
ture from France, it absolved her from *' ail other crimes 
and faults that she may hâve committed against the 
service and fidelity that she owed the Kîng." In other 
words, Richelieu was endeavouring to arrive at his end 
by a circuitous road, and to impose upon her, indïrectly 
at least, a confession of misdeeds which she had rcfused 
to admit specifically. Thus, if she availed herself of the 
royal clemency and returned to France, she would still be 
to a great extent in the Cardinal's powcr. 

However, by this time the duchess had fallen so 
deeply into debt and had become so anxious about her 
family, whose situation, owing to the séquestration of her 
revenues, was a most embarrasûng one, that her désire 
to rcturn to France ovcrcame her misgivings. Accord- 
ingly, aftcr a kst protest, she intimated that she was 
prepared to accept the pardon offêred her, and even went 
so &r as to authorise her intendant Boispille and the 
Abbé du Dorât, who had acted as intermediaries through- 
out this negotiation, to sign in her name a document 
whercin she asked pardon for her " past bad conduct " — 
she was carefil not to specify in what it had consisted — 
engaged on her return to France to hold no communica- 
tion, either within or without the realm, with any one who 
was an object of susfncton to the Kïng, and promised that, 
if she were permitted to réside at Dampierre, she would 
not visit Paris, "either secretly or openly." 

Richelieu, satïsfied at having gained the main part 
of what he desired, decided to grant the duchess's request 
that she should réside at Dampierre, and, under date 
April 23, 1639, wrote to her as follows : 

" Madame — Having learned, from the Sieurs du 
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Dorât and de Boîspille, of the extremity in whîch you are 
situated, the désire that you hâve to be in a place where 
you can put your affairs in order, and the charge that you 
hâve given them to assure me of your good intentions 
and of the passion that you hâve to bc able to be of use 
to the service of the King, I hâve made no difficulty 
about entreating the King to trust your promises and to 
give you liberty to come and réside at E^mpierre. This 
letter is to show you that his Majesty, believing your 
assurances, accords you the fevour that you hâve desired 
in this mattcr. You arc thcn able. Madame, to enjoy it in 
safety, and to belicve that, on this occasion and every other, 
I shall be very pleased to prove to you that I am, etc." 

. Everything appeared to be satisfactorïly arranged, 
when, at the end of April, Madame de Chevreuse received 
a mystertous letter, undated and unsigned, warning her 
that, if she returned to France, she would be a lost 
woman : 

" I must net be to you that which I am to Bùl to tell 
you that, if you love 25 [Madame de Chevreuse], you 
will prevent her ruin, which is certiùn in France, where 
they only désire 25 [Madame de Chevreuse] in order to 
ruin her. This is not an opinion, but sure knowledge ; 
there is no other remedy than to follow this advice to 
protect 25 [Madame de Chevreuse], of whom 61 
[Richelieu] has said aflîrmatively too much evil touclùng 
33 [Spaiti] and touching intelligence with 42 [Charles IV. 
of Lorraine], not to say anything about it in the future. 
Finally, there is nothing for 25 [Madame de Chevreuse] 
at this hour but patience, or sure perdition, and eternal 
regret for 54 [the writer]." 

This epistle, whîch seemed to coniirm the suspicions 
which she had ail along entertained as to the sinccrity of 
the Cardinales assurances, greatly troublcd the duchess. 
She authorised Boispille to communicate it to Richelieu 

10 
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and, with the object of gaining ùme, begged hitn to 
înform his Emtnence that ït was impossible for her to 
leave England until the most pressing of the debts she 
had contracted there had been discharged. 

Towards the middle of May, Boispille proceeded to 
France, where Richelieu handed hîm and Du Dorât the 
sum of 1 8,000 livres — " to enable the said lady to return 
and accomplish the good intentions that she has for the 
service of the King," runs the receipt. The Cardinal 
would also appear to hâve sent fresh assurances to the 
duchess, which had succeeded in allaying her fears and 
persuading her that no importance need be attached to 
the anonymous warning which she had rcceived ; for when 
Boispille returned to England, he found that she had 
already fixed the day of her departure for Dover, and had 
written to Charles I., who was at Newcastle with the 
Army, to thank him for his hospitaiity and bid him fare- 
well, and to the Duc de Chevreuse, asking him to send 
a carri^c to await her at Dieppe. 

But, at this moment, the duchess reccived another 
warning letter, no longer anonymous, but signed by one 
of the persons most devoted to her in the world, none 
other than her old lover, the Duke of Lorraine. It was 
as follows : 

" I am positive of the design which the Cardinal de 
Richelieu is contemplatîng to ofFer you ail thïngs imagin- 
able to oblige you to return to France, and forthwith to 
cause you to perish miserably. The Marquis de Ville, 
who has spoken to him and to M. de Chavigny, will in- 
form you further of the matter, since he heard it himself. 
I am now awaiting him, and, if I believed that I possessed 
sufficient influence over your mind to turn you from 
taking this resolution, I should go to throw myself at 
your feet, to make you comprehend your absolute ruin, 
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and to implore you, by ail which can be most dear to yaa 
in the world, to avoid this misfortune, too cruel for ail 
the earth, but for me more insupportable than for anjr 
one in the world, protesting to you that, if my own ruin 
werc ablc to ensure your repose, I should esteem this 
occasion very happy which procured it for me, and that 
nothing else causes me to serve you but considération for 
youalone, being for ever, Madame, your very afièctionate 
servant, 

"Charles de Lorraine 

" CiRK, 36 Jifay 1639 " 

On receiving this newwarning. Madame de Chevreuse 
at once sent for Boispille, who found her " in extrême 
distress and unimaginable appréhension."' She showed 
him the letter, and BoispUle, profiting by the arrivai of 
George Digby and some other vïsitors, which caused the 
duchess to ieave it for some minutes in his hands, 
surreptitiously made a copy, which he despatched to 
France by a spécial couricr. Richelieu sent the man 
back with a note for Boispille, which he was authorised 
to show his mîstress : 

" M. du Dorât having informed me that he fears that 
people are unseasonably disquieting the mind of Madame 
de Chevreuse, in encouraging in her appréhensions which 
hâve no foundation, this note is to assure the Sieur Bois- 
[»lle that Madame de Chevreuse has nothing to fear in 
France, and that she will havc there every security, and 
that, if any one wishcs to persuade her to the contrary, 
he is wickedly deceiving her. 

"The said Sieur Boispille may show this note to 
Madame de Chevreuse ; to which I add thèse three lines 
in my own hand, in order that she may the sooner 
recognise its authenticity." 

■ Letter of Boispille to Richelieu, June ;, 1639. 
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The Cardinal's assurances, however, iàiled to make 
any impression upon Madame de Chevreuse, who, wlule 
thanking his Eminence for them, informed him that she 
did not intend to return to France untîl after she had 
seen the Marquis de Vaille, whom the Duke of Lorraine 
was sending to her. 

The marquis was a Lorraine noble, and one of Charles 
IV.'s most trusted friends. Some time before, he had becn 
taken prisoncr by the French and incarcerated in the 
Bastille, from whtch he had not long been released. 
Owing to an attack of tllness, it was not until the be- 
ginning of August that he arrived in London, when he 
confîrmed the warning that Madame de Chevreuse had 
received from his master, and did everything possible to 
persuade her not to trust herself in the Cardinal's power. 
At the duchess's suggestion, he explained the object of 
his mission in the présence of Boispille, who subsequently 
rendered an account of it to Richelieu, and declared that, 
on his libération from the Bastille some months before, 
he had been escorted as far as Charcnton by a man 
nuned Lange, who said to him that, knowing that he 
was devoted to the interests of Madame de Chevreuse, 
he felt obliged to warn him that that lady would be 
ruined if she returned to France ; that he had pressed 
the man to give him further information on this matter, 
whereupon he related that, two days before, he had over- 
heard a conversation betwecn the Cardinal and Chavigny, 
in which his Eminence had expressed himself very dis- 
pleased at the duchess's persistence in denying that she 
had counselled the Duke of Lorraine to refuse to be 
reconciled with France ; that Chavigny was also very 
much annoyed, and that both had declared that the 
évidence against Madame de Chevreuse was so clear that, 
once they had her in France, they would soon make her 
confêss, with the aid of her letters, which she refiised to 
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believe were in their possession ; and that, if she thought 
to deceive them, she was deceiving herself-' 

That the Duke of Lorraine, driven from hts States 
by Richelieu and forced to adopt the wandering Ufe of 
a soldier of fortune, should hâve been anxious to retaîn 
so valuable an auxîliary as Madame de Chevreuse in the 
camp of the Cardinal's enemies, was so obvicus that, in 
ordinary circumstances, the duchess would perhaps hâve 
not attached any great importance to thts story. But when 
she recalled the persistent efforts which Richelieu had made 
for so many months to induce her to compromise herself, 
either directly or indirectly, the matter assumed an alto- 
gether différent aspect, and alarmed her greatly. Ardently 
as she desired to sec her country and her famîly again, she 
shrank from hazarding her liberty, and she resolved that, 
unless she could obtain the most absolute guarantees from 
Louis XIII-, she would refuse to return to France. 

She therefore professed her wilUngneas to return, 
provided the King would send her a new aèoHtioH, which 
she drafted herself and handed to Boispille for trans- 
misàon to the Cardinal. It diflèred from that of the 
previous March in two essential particulars. In the first 
place, it cxpressly absolved her from " whatcver negotia- 
tiens she may hâve carried on with foreigners contrary 
to the service of the King " ; and, in the second, it 
declared that this applîed to actions committed both 
ie/ore and Mnce her departure from Tours. (The corro- 
spondence of Madame de Chevreuse with Charles IV. of 
Lorraine, which led to the duke's refusai to bc reconciled 
with France, had preceded her flight to Spain.) The effect 
of such a document would be to tie Richelieu's hands most 
sccurely, and render her return to France perfectly safe. 

' " Écrit du marçuù de Ville eonbnantgt^ il avait appris gu'U n'y avoil 
point de tÛreU en FroHct pour Mme. 4e Chevreuse." — Sf<muserits de 
Colàert. 
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Under date August 30, 1639, the Cardinal replïed 
to the lady's proposition, declaring that it was impossible 
for his Majesty to accord her another abolition, but> 
at the same time, giving her renewed assurances in the 
matter of the Duke of Lorraine. 

" The King," he writes, " has deemed it very strange 
that, having received your abolition thèse three months, 
in the form that you desired at the tïme, and for which 
it pleased you to thanlc me yourself, you hâve made a 
diflîculty about making use of ît, as you declared it was 
your intention to do. I confess that, up to the présent, 
I hâve not known to what to ascrïbe your delay, unless 
it be to a resolution you hâve taken not to return to 
France. The intelligence that God has givcn you has 
prevented me from believing that the false advice that 
you may hâve received was capable of producing an 
effêct so prejudicîal to your own înterests, since I deemed 
you to be toc judicious not to know that his Majesty 
would not be willing, for any considération in the world, 
to accord you a pardon for a matter concerning which 
he intended to call you to account in France. Since be 
is not in Paris, he has been unabic to send you a new 
one ; and, whcn he arrives there, he will not judge it 
timely to do so, sceing that the one you hâve, which has 
already been altered several times to please you, could 
not be more ample or more explicit. 

" However, because the Sieur de Ville has endeavoured 
to persuade you that it was întended to call you to account 
over the matter of Monsieur de Lorraine, I do not fear 
to tell you that the King has not, and never has had, such 
intention, and that you will enjoy your abolition accordîng 
to its fuU and entire efïbct, without anything furthcr bcing 
said of negotiations conducted with Monteur de Lorraine." 

If, after this refusai, Madame de Chevreuse had still had 
any hésitation as to the course she should pursue, ît would 
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certainly hâve been removed by the arrivai of another wam- 
îng, emanating from no less a personage than her august 
friend and accomplice, Anne of Austria. On Scptember 12, 
we fînd the Abbé du Dorât, one of the intermediaries in 
this afiàir, writtng to the Cardinal as follows : 

" It ts some days ago, Monseigneur, since I asked 
M. Chère to communicate to your Emincnce a little 
dialogue between the Queen and M. de Chevreuse, when 
the latter came to Saint-Germain to escort the Vice-Legate 
to take leave of theïr Majesties. The Queen asked the 
husband for news of his wife. He replied thoughtlessly 
that she knew much more about her than himself, and 
told her, in an aggrieved tonc, that he had reason to 
complain very much of her Majesty, since it was she 
alone who was preventing the retum of his wife. The 
Queen, who is ail kïndness, was surprised, and told him 
that he did her a great wrong ; that she loved his wife 
very much, and that she very much dcsired to see her, 
but that she should not counsel her ever to return." 

Having therefore definitely decidcd, as she cxpresscd it 
in a letter to Boispille, that *' it was better to suffer than to 
perish," on Scptember 16 Madame de Chevreuse wrote to 
Richelieu, for the last time, assurîng him that she was 
" unable to fînd words capable of expressing her gratitude 
for the letter which he had donc her the honour to write to 
her," and r^rettïng that " her mind was incapable of sur- 
mounttng ail at once the appréhensions which troubled it." 

And so the nidations were finally broken off, and 
Madame de Chevreuse began once more to scheme and 
plot for the overthrow of her ancient adversary, ïnflamîng 
the resentment and encouragîng the hopes of ail the 
restlcss émigrés whom the arrivai of Marie de' Medici 
had drawn to England, corresponding with Brussels and 
Madrid, and with the malcontents in France, and raisîng 
up everywhere obstacles and périls tn Rïchelieu's path. 
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In the early apring of 1640 Hadune de Chevreusv décides to lemove 
to Brussels — Reason for this step— Her réception at Bnissels — The Dnke 
of Lorraine and Madame de Cantecroiz — -Madame de Chevreuae uigea 
Charles IV. to corne to teima with France — Treaty of April 1641 between 
France and Lorraine — " God save our lord the Duke and hîs two wîves 1 " 
— Conspîracy and revolt of the Comte de Soiuons — He senda Alexandre 
de Campion to Brussels to seek assistance from the Cardinal-Infant — 
Uadame de Chevreuse wannly auppoits the enterprise — The death of 
Soissons at the battle of La Marfée puta an end to the revolt — Lorrune 
again occupied by the French — Question of the participation of Madame 
de Chevreuse in the conspiracy of Cinq-Mars consîdered — Anne of Austria, 
suspected of complicity in the conspiracy, tums against her old favourite, 
andbegs Richelieu not to permit her to retum to Fiance— Sad situation 
of Madame de Chevreuse in the autumn of 1642 — Death of RicheUeu— 
I^uis XIII. refuses to permit the retura of the duchess. 

MADAME DE CHEVREUSE remàned in 
Ëtigland untU the early spring of 1640, when 
she decided to remove hersëlf and her in- 
trigues to Brussels. Several reasons appear to hare 
contributed to this résolve. As, after the rupture of her 
negotiations with the Cardinal, she had refused to touch 
the monejr which he had sent her, she had fellen more 
deeply into debt than ever, and a financial crisis was 
imminent. Moreover, she probably perceived that she 
had outworn her welcome at Whitehallj for, whatever may 
hâve been the feelings of the Queen, Charles I. and his 
Ministers could scarcely regard the continued sojourn in 
their midst of so notorious an intriguer as other than a 
menace to their friendly relations with France ; and Loiùs 
XIII. had aiready given them a very plain hint on the 
subject, by œmplaining that the duchess was accorded 
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privilèges denied to the wife of his Arabassiidor. Again, 
the Duc de Chevreuse, who had refused to share his wifc's 
appréhensions in r^ard to the Cardinal, and who, since 
the séquestration of her estâtes, had been in a condition of 
the most humiliating impecuniostty, had announced his 
intention of coming to England to compel her to return, 
and the duchess naturally desired to avoid the embarrass- 
ment which this visit might occasion her. Finally, she 
may well hâve believed that England scarcely afForded her 
sufficient scopc for the exercise of her talents, and that shc 
could conspire more effectively from a continental asylum. 

Accordingly, one fine April day, she embarked for 
Flanders, carrying with her, it is to be feared, few regrets 
save from her fellow-refugees ; and Northumberland no 
doubt expressed the gênerai feeling of the English Court 
when he wrote to Conway : " Madame de Chevreuse is 
going avray to Flanders. Happy shall we be if a greater 
loss do never befidl this kingdom ! " 

A most flattering réception awaited the fair exïte on 
her arrivai at Brussels, where the Cardinal-Infant, Governor 
of the Netherlands, and the Spanish authorities gave 
several sumptuous fêtes in her honour. She had, toc, the 
pleasure of meeting again Charles IV. of Lorraine, and of 
making the acquaintance of the beautiful Biatrix de 
Cusance, Princesse de Cantecroix, whom the Duke had 
espoused in 1 637, notwithstanding the refusai of the Pope 
to annul his union with the Duchess Nicole. It mïght 
be supposed that Béatrix would hâve been disposed 
to regard the advent of a lady with whom Charles had 
once been on such very intimate terms \rith considérable 
suspicion ; but, if this were so. Madame de Chevreuse 
speedily reassured her as to the innocence of her intentions, 
and they became firm friends. The duchess, as we know, 
had hitherto exerted her influence to prevent an accommo- 
dation between Charles IV. and France, but whether it vms 
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that she was touched by the attentions of Béatrix, or was 
smitten by remorse on being acquainted with ail the 
misfortunes which ttie refusai she had prompted were 
bringing upon the prince and his unfaappy country, she 
now altered her totie and strongly advised hcr former 
lover to come to terms with Richelieu.^ Havtng per- 
suaded Madame de Cantecroix that the surest means of 
obtaining the récognition of the marriage she had contracted 
with the Duke was to secure the goodwill of the Cardinal 
and the intervention of France at Rome, that lady warmly 
seconded her ei^rts, and,in March 1 64i,CharleSj fiimished 
with a safe-conduct from Louis XIII., proceeded to Paris 
to ask for the restoratîon of hîs States. His pétition was 
graciously accorded, on condition that the towns of Stenay, 
Dun, Jametz, and Clermont should be united to France ; 
that Nancy should remain in the hands of Louis XIII. 
until the gênerai peace, when îts fortifications should be 
dismantled ; and that the Dulce should do bornage to his 
Majesty for the duchy of Bar, and undertake to assist his 
suzerûn with his troops against ail enemies whenever 
required. The treaty embodying thèse stipulations was 
signed on April 2, and, shordy aftcrwards, Charles, accom- 
panied by Madame de Cantecroix, returned to Lorraine, to 
be greeted by his loving subjects with cries of : '* God save 
our tord the duke and his two wives j " ' 

Singularly enough, while Madame de Chevreuse was 
urging Charles IV. to be reconciled to France, she was, at 
the same time» lending her assistance to one of the most 
formidable insurrections which had menaced the authority 
of Richelieu. 

The Comte de Soissons, who had fled from Fraïue at 
the time of the Conspïracy of Chalais, had been permitted 

Comte d'HausGonville, Histoire de la rAmiom de la Ltfrraine à la 
Frantê. 

Marquia de Beauvais, Mimmres. 
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to return after some years of exile and reinstated in his 
fermer charges. To show his appréciation of the royal 
clemency, he entered into treasonable negotiations with the 
Spaniards, atid it was maïnly owing to the worse than 
half-hearted manner in which he and the Duc d'Orléans 
acted when in joint command of the Army of Ficardy, in 
the autumn of 1636, that the invaders were able to efièct 
their retreat almost undîsturbed. 

Soon afterwards, the Count and Monsieur formed a 
plan to assassinate Richelieu at Amiens, which would 
undoubtedly hâve succeeded, had not the prince's courage 
failed him when the moment for its exécution arrived. 
Fcarfiil lest their plot should be discovered, at the close of 
the campaign Monsieur and Soissons both fled, the one 
to BJois, the other to Sedan, an independent city belonging 
to the Duc de Bouillon. Monsieur was presently induced 
to accept the pardon that was ofFered him and return 
to Court ; but Soissons began negotiating with Marie 
de' Medici and the Spaniards, and only consented to 
renounce an alliance with them on condition that for four 
years he should be allowed to remain at Sedan, in the 
enjoyment of his pensions and revenues, and should not be 
required to appear at Court (July 1637). 

The Duc de Bouillon, an amphibious prince, half- 
subject, half-sovereign, was as restless and ambitious as his 
guest, and when the pair were joined by another unquiet 
spirit, the young Duc Henri de Guise, son of the ex-King 
of the Le^ue, Charles de Guise, who had recently died at 
Florence, it was évident that there was some very pretty 
material for conspiracy within the walls of Sedan. The 
three princes, in iact, were soon in active correspondence 
with the chief malcontents in France and the French 
refiigecs in other countries ; nevertheless, it is probable 
that had Soissons been permitted to remain at Sedan, he 
might never hâve taken up arms. But Richelieu was 
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unable to tolerate on the frontier a party-leader who, in 
the event of the King's dcath, would hâve hastened to 
snatch the reins of government front the Cardinal's banda ; 
and in the early spring of 1641, when the period of grâce 
granted to the count was about to expire, he recdved 
orders to retire to Venice, and Bouillon was forbidden to 
harbour him any longer. Both refîised to obey, whereupoo 
Soissons's pensions were confiscated, and an army under 
the Maréchal de Châttllon was despatched into Champagne, 
to watch Sedan. 

The three princes now resolved upon civil war. They 
summoned from Paris a young abbé, Paul de Gondi, 
afterwards so fûmous under the title of Cardinal de Retz, 
who, although, at thîs time, only in hJs twenty-sixth year, 
had already developed a marked taste for political intrigue, 
and engaged him to prépare an insurrection in Paris, 
which was to break out at the first success obtained by the 
rcbcl arms ; they obtained a promise from CMomieur to 
put himself at their head, though no dependence could be 
placed on the word of that pusillanimous prince ; they 
approached the King's new favourite, the Grand Equerry, 
Cinq-Mars, who &vourcd the conspiracy, though he was 
unwilling to take any active part ; and it would appwar 
that they also secured, at any rate, the good wishes of 
Anne of Austria, who, notwithstanding that she had now 
presented the King with two sons, still remùned in a kînd 
of semi-disgrace.' 

Their chief hopes, however, rested upon the assistance 
of Spain, which would enable them to émerge from Sedan 
and march upon Paris ; and Soissons despatched to Brussels 
one of his gentlemen, Alexandre de Campion, to negotiate 

■ The Comte de Soiasops's intimale fricad Alexandre de Campion wmte 
lo Madame de Chevreuse, some weeks afler the couot's death : " Hâve no 
fear concerning the lelters which speak of tlu pentm m the wortd fifr 
whomyou hâve the mott devoUon. M. de Bouillon and l bave bumed ail 
tfaoK which were in the caunf b caaket" 
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with the Spanish Ministers there and obtain li-oin them 
troops and money. 

At Brussels, Gimpion met Madame de Chevreuse and 
confided to her the mission with which he was charged. 
The duchcss was naturally ready enough to lend her ald 
to an enterprise directed against the common enemy, and 
promised to exert ail her influence on his behalf. This 
she perhaps did the more rcadily since Campion was a 
young, handsome, and very gallant gentleman, who wrote 
sonnets to ladies' eyes in his leisure time ; and ît may very 
well hâve been that, in the interviews which took place 
between them, the conversation was not wholly confîned 
to politîcs. Indeed, Soissons, in one of his letters to 
Campion, compliments him on the favourable impression 
which he must hâve made on the fair lady to cause her to 
display so much zeal in their interests ; and his envoy, 
with apparent modesty, disclaims the conquest attributed 
to him, declaring that he regards divinitîes of this kind 
with too much respect and vénération ever to prétend to 
their fevours. 

Any way. Madame de Chevreuse laboured inde&tigably 
in the cause of the princes, and it was undoubtedly largely 
due to her efforts that the Cardinal-Infant was persuaded 
to promise them money and fourteen thousand men, half 
of whom were to be furnished by the Emperor and half 
by Spain, and that the Duc de Lorraine broke the solemn 
engagements which he had just made with France and 
remained neutral. 

On Junc 8, Louis XIH, declared Soissons, Guise, and 
Bouillon enemies of the State, if they did not submit 
to his authority within a month. Among the misdeeds 
with which they were charged, was the proposition they 
had made to Jdonsieur, who, alarmed at the prospect 
of détection, had denounced it to the King, The 
princes replicd on July 2 by a violent manifesto against the 
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Cardinal, whom thcy accused of being the cause of ail 
the evils which were ruining France and troubling ail 
Christendom, and called upon both nobles and people 
to rise în arms. 

The Spaniards in the Netherlands, hard pressed thcm- 
selvcs, were unable to send any troops to the assistance of 
the rebels ; but the Imperialists, to the number of seven 
thousand men, kept their engagements and joined Soissons 
and his allies, who had assembled some three thousand 
French and Walloon voluntcers. 

The Maréchal de Châtillon, who was vainly waitîng 
for the appcarance of the Duke of Lorraine, with whose 
co-operation he proposed to undertake the blockade of 
Sedan, made no attempt to prevent this junction, and fell 
back to cover the road to Paris. The allies at once 
crossed the Meuse, and, on July 6, the two armies, whîch 
were about equal in numbers, met at La Marfée, The 
French cavalry of the left wing, among whom treachery 
had been at work, fted almost without striking a blow ; 
the infantry, demoralised by their example, was seizcd 
with panic, and soon the whole of Châtillon's army was 
scattered in utter rout. 

On hearing of this disaster, Louis XIII, and Richelieu, 
who were in Picardy, hastened with ail the troops they 
could muster towards Paris, where the risîng which Gondi 
had engineered was on the point of breakîng out. But it 
never took place, for on the morrow came a courier with 
the news that Soissons had fàllen ïn the very hour of his 
triumph, mysteriously shot after the rout of the French,' 
and the spirit of the rébellion was dead. 

Thus once again did Madame de Chevreuse see her 
hopes vanish away, and soon she had the additional 

' According to one accounl, Soisaons wbb iraprudentljr ralsing tbe vlzor 
of his helmet with the end of his pistol, when tbe weapon ezploded, asd 
the bullel pierced his bTain. 
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mortification of learning that the French had avenged 
Charles IV. 's broken f^th by agaïn occupying Lorrûne, 
and sending that luckless prince and his Béatrix to résume 
thàr wanderings. 

No direct évidence exists of the participation of 
Madame de Chevreuse in the last great conspiracy agaînst 
the authority of Richelieu — that of Monsieur, Cinq-Mars, 
and the Duc de Bouillon ; but, seeing that it is incontest- 
able that Anne of Austria was implicated in the affair, that 
the duchess had had relations in the past with the 
unfortunate François de Thou, who suilèred with the 
Grand Equerry upon the scafFold, and that shc was then 
at Brussels and in fi-equent communication with Richelieu 's 
enemies at foreign Courts, she must certainly hâve been 
in the confidence of the conspirators. That the Cardinal 
himself had evcry reason to believe that she was exercising 
her usual mischievous activîty on this occasion is proved 
by a memoir which he caused to be drawn up at Tarascon 
in the early days of June 1642, for the information of the 
King, wherein " that which is written in trustworthy 
letters conccrning Madame de Chevreuse " ' îs mentioned 
among the most striking indications of the gravity of the 
situation. 

Shortiy after the arrest of Cinq-Mars and his accom- 
plices, the relatives of Madame de Chevreuse addressed 
a very ill-timed pétition to the King, praying for the recall 
of the duchess. One would naturally suppose that Anne 
of Austria would hâve seized this opportunity to intercède 
for her old favourîte, but, so far from doing this, her 
Majesty actually demanded, as a personal tâvour, that the 
pétition should be refused. 

*' The Queen," writes Chavigny to the Cardinal, on 
July 28, " has earnesdy inquired of me if it were true that 

' Archives des Affairts étrangères, FroMce ; Victor Cousin, Madame de 
Chevreuse. 
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Madame de Chevreuse is returning, andj without awaiting 
my answer, she exptained to me that she would be very 
grieved at seeing her in France at présent ; that she knew 
her for what she was ; and she ordered me to request his 
£minence, on her behalf, that, if he had anjr désire to do 
something for Madame de Chevreuse, that it would be 
without permitting hei to return to France. I assured 
her Majesty that she should be satished on this point." 

And again, a fortnight later : 

*' Never hâve I seen a more true or more âncere 
satisfaction than that which the Queen has shown on 
learning what I said on behalf of Monseigneur. She 
protests that not only is she unwilling for Madame 
de Chevreuse to approach her, but that she is resolved, 
for her own safety, to suflèr no one to counsel her to 
do the least thing contrary to her duty." 

What is the explanation of Anne's extraordinary 
conduct ? Why had she suddenly turned against the 
courageous Iriend who had shown so much dévotion for 
her? 

The answer is that her situation was once more 
so full of péril that she was driven to employ ail the 
dissimulation of which her life of intrigue and deceit 
had made her a past-mistress, to avert the new storm 
that threatened her, and to persuade the King and 
Richelieu of her innocence. She had already expresscd 
her unbounded horror of the conspiracy in which she 
herself had been invoived, and had lavished upon the 
Minister whose ruin she had compassed professions of 
the most sincère attachment, writing to him with her 
own hand to inquire after hts health, and begging him 
not to give himself the trouble of replying personally ; 
and, aware that the King and the Cardinal were bitterly in- 
censed against Madame de Chevreuse and would certainly 
refuse the pétition of her relatives, she had, of course, no 
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scruples about appearing to désire what she was unable 
to prcvcnt, and thus afFording them a furthcr proof of 
the injustice of their suspicions. 

During the autumn of 1 642, the situation of Madame 
de Chevreuse was truly déplorable. For a long time 
she had received scarcely anything from France, and 
was now at the end of her resources, her crédit gone 
and overwhelmcd with debt. Everywhere she looked 
she beheld her great enemy triumphant. He had re- 
vealed the Court party in its true colours as an un- 
patriotic Spanish faction, and ail France seemed to be 
rallyïng to his slde ; he was the absolute master of 
the King ; the Queen fawned upon him ; Monsieur had 
made the most abject submission; the Queen-Mother 
was dead ; while abroad the French and their allies were 
everywhere successful, and it seemed as though the 
House of Austria would soon be drîven to a humiliat- 
ing peace. 

At length, the duchess realised the folly of pïtring 
herself against thîs man, who was never so dangerous 
as when his ruin seemed assured ; whom no force could 
dismay, no cunnîng outwit ; who became more formid- 
able the oftener he was attacked ; who, in a word, was 
invulnérable. 

But this réalisation seemed to hâve corne a tittle too 
late to be of any service, for she was conscious that 
she had now offended almost past forgiveness, and no 
hope remained to her of seeing her country and fâmily 
again, save by -a full confession of her misdccds and an 
entire submission to whatever conditions the victorious 
Cardinal might désire to impose. 

Suddenly, in the first days of December, she learned 
that, at the moment when he had reached the height 
of his power, Richelieu had succumbed to the one 
enemy whom he was unable to subjugate. He died 
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litde regretted, save by his fàmily and his immedute 
followers, for ail classes had fèlt his ïron hand, and 
even the King seems to hâve expericnced a scnse of 
relief that the short span of life whïch remained to him 
would be free from that overshadowing présence. 

Nevertheless, Louis XIII. had the good sensé to 
realise the immense debt which the Monarchy owed 
the deceased statesman, and he at once summoned to 
the head of affairs the man most devoted to the systcm 
of Richelieu, whom Richelieu hïmself had designated as 
his most fit successor — the Italian diplomadst, Cardinal 
Mazarin — continued the other Ministers in their re- 
spective functions, and announced that he was ** resolved 
to préserve and support ail the establishments whïch 
we hâve ordatned during his [Richelieu 's] ministry, and 
to pursue the projects we hâve formed with him for 
affairs both withln and without our kingdom." 

The news of the Cardinal's death revived the almost 
vanished hopcs of Madame de Chevreuse and deter- 
mined her to renew her efforts to return to France. 
Accordingly, at the end of January 1643, she wrote 
to her husband, asking him to take steps to prépare 
the way for her recall. Aware of the délicate situation 
of Anne of Austria, she counselled him not to seek her 
Majesty's intervention, but to address himself directly to 
the King, now at last his own master : 

" I beg you to prépare the way by your own and 
your friends' efforts for my return, without even bringing 
the Queen into the afïàir, but simply represcnting that 
fear alone caused me to leave France, since up to that 
time I had remained very patiently in Touraine, and 
should never hâve quitted it as I did save for that ; 
'that my inclination has always been to esteem the person 
of the King, and to hâve more confidence in him than 
in any one else în the world ; that my misfortune and 
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the craft of my enemics hâve at length reduced me to 
the situation in which I am, but that I shall retain until 
death the obligation and inclination which I bave to 
honour and serve the King ; that I do not wish to 
importune him, and that he will do me the favour not 
to believe anything to the contrary. With which, I shall 
remain tranquil, being well assured that one day he will 
understand my true sentiments. You must find means 
to tell him this, but without pressing anything further, 
until we see more clearly that the Ministers are favourably 
disposed." 

Gradually, most of those whom Richelieu had banished 
or imprisoned were recalled or set at liberty. The gâtes 
of the Bastille opened for the Maréchaux de Bassompierre 
and Vitri, the former of whom had expiated his part 
in the " Day of Dupes " by a captivîty of twelve years ; 
Monsieur^ cxiled to Blois, received permission to return 
to Court ; the widowed Duchesse de Guise and her 
children quitted Florence to return to France ; the Duc 
de Vendôme, who had takcn refuge Jn England, returned 
to his Château of Anet, and his sons, the Ducs de 
Beaufort and de Vendôme, reappeared at the Court. 
But towards Madame de Chevreuse and her imprisoned 
lover, Châteauneuf, Louis XIII. remained implacable. 
The King had long held the enterprising duchess in 
the most profound aversion — in conversation with his 
intimâtes he was wont to refer to her as " the devil '* 
— and he regarded the ex-Keeper of the Seals with 
almost equat ftax and dislilce; and, now that he felt 
the hand of death upon htm, he determined to assure 
the tranquillity of his kingdom after him, by confirming 
and perpetuating the exile of the one and the împrison- 
ment of the other. Thus, in the royal déclaration of 
April 21, 1643, whereby the dying monarch regulated 
the government of France during the minority of his 
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successor, and, sorely against his vill, entrusted the 
regency to " our very dcar and wcll-bclovcd consort 
and companton," hatnpering, however, her authority by 
a council, without whose consent she œuld take no step 
of importance, he caused the followtng clause to be 
inserted : 

" And, inasmuch as for weighty reasons, important 
for the welfare of oiir service, we hâve been obliged 
to deprive the Sieur de Châteauneuf of the charge of 
Keeper of the Seals of France, and to cause him to 
be conducted to the Château of Angoulême, whcrc, in 
accordance with our orders, he has remained up to the 
présent time, we wish and intend that the said Sieur 
de Châteauneuf shall remain in the said Château of 
Angoulême until peace be concluded and executed, pro- 
vided, notwith standing, that he may not be set at Uberty, 
save by the order of the said Regerit, with the adrice 
of the said council, who shall appoint a place for his 
retirement within the kingdom or without the kingdom, 
as shall be judged best. And, as our intention is to 
provide against every matter which may in any way 
trouble the good establishment which we are maldng 
for the repose and tranquillity of our State, the know- 
ledge that we hâve of the bad conduct of the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, and of the artifices which she has employed 
up to the présent time to fbmcnt division in our realm, 
and the factions and the intelligences which she maintains 
with our enemies without, makes us judgc it advisable 
to forbid, as we hâve forbidden her, the entry to our 
realm, so long as the war continues ; desiring also that, 
after peace be concluded and executed, she may not 
rcturn into our realm, save by the orders of the said 
Queen-Regent, with the advice of the sud council, 
provided, nevertheless, that she may not make her 
résidence in any place near the Court or the said R^ent." 
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The Parlement of Paris, without a dissenticnt voice, 
obedîently registcred the decree whîch declared the two 
most devoted friends of the Queen scpaçatcd for ever 
from hcr pcrson. But in Icss than two months from 
that day Louis XIII. was dead ; the same Parlement had 
annulled the clauses in his will whîch lîmited the power 
of Anne of Austria and had declared hcr *' Régent without 
conditions " ; Châteauneuf was a free man once more, 
and Madame de Chevreuse had returned in triumph to 
France and to the Court. 
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CHAPÏER X 

Beginning of the regency of Anne of Austria — The "Importants" — 
The Duc de Beaufort — The Bisbop of BenuTais — Différent éléments of 
which the opposition to Mazarin is composed — Concessions made hj Uie 
Cardinal to the malcontents — Retuni of Madame de Chevreuse — Her 
promises to her friends at Bnisaels — Her triumphant joumcy — Het 
réception at the Court — She is persuaded that she will easily résume 
her former aacendency over the Queen and Tuin the crédit of Hazarin — 
But she is soon undeceived — Change in the character of Anne of Austria 
— Insecuiity of Mazarin's position — He détermines to gain the affection of 
the Régent, as the only means of maintaining bimself in power — Question 
of the relations between Anne of Austria and the Cardinal consîdered — 
Appréhension with which the latter regards the retum of Hadaae de 
ChcTTcuse — He endeavouis lo préjudice the Queen'a mind agalnst her 
foimer confidante — But, at the same time, desires to conciliate the duchess 
— Projects of Madame de Chevreuae — The struggle for supretnacrbetwecn 
her and Hazârin one of profound importance for Fiance. 

WITH the beginning of the long-antîcipated 
regency of Anne of Austria, it was belïeved 
that the hour of triumph for the enemies of 
Richelieu and his policy had at last arrived. Those 
whora the iron Cardinal had exiled and imprisoned 
returned to Oaurt, determincd, now that their enemjr 
and the Sovereign whom he had dominated even from 
the grave were no longer able to thwart their greed and 
ambition, to possess themsclves of the spoils for which 
they had so long hungcred. They thought to find in 
Anne of Austria another Marie de' Medici, who would 
reverse the policy of her husband, abandon his Ministers, 
and hasten to give her confidence to some fevourite of 
her own, or rather, of their choosing. Their hopcs were 
natural. The Régent, a sister of the Kïng of Spain, 
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muât surely, it was believed, désire to come to tcrms with 
her brothcr and put an end to the sanguînary stru^le 
bctwecn the country of her birth and that o( her adoption. 
And what in the eyes of a woman could more nobly 
inaugurate her administration, than the giving of peace 
to an exhausted nation ? With the reversai of the late 
King's policy, would come the feU of the Ministers to 
whom its continuance had been entrusted, ail the more 
certainly, since the Queen could not but regard them as 
the créatures of Richelieu, who had persecuted her and 
exiled her frïends. As for the little Italian diplomat 
whom Louis XIII. had left at the head of the Govern- 
ment, they despiscd, even more than they hated, him. 
The news of his reappointment by the Régent to the 
office conferred upon him by the late King had occasioned 
them comparatively little uneasiness, since they supposed 
that her Majesty merely desired to avail herself of his 
services for a few wceks, until the Duc de Beaufort, or 
the Bishop of Beauvais, or some other of her particular 
iriends, had acquired sutficient expérience of zfhirs to 
supersede him. Then hc would disappear, as Sully had dis- 
appeared,andthecouncil-chamberwouIdknowhim nomore. 
So argued the " Importants,' ' as the aristocrats who 
aspired to control the Government were called, from the 
importance they ascribed to thcmselves and the high pre- 
tensions which they were at no pains to conceal. They 
were a formidable party, and exercised a considérable 
influence at the Court, in the salons, in the Parlement, 
and in the provinces. At their hcad was a représentative 
of the great turbulent House of Vendôme, in the person 
of the Duc de Beaufort, second son of " César Monsieur," 
and Augustin Potier, Bishop of Beauvais, who had. long 
been Grand Almoner to the Queen. Beaufort was a 
handsome young man of sevcn-and-twenty, with long 
golden curls, which were greatly admired by the ladies. 
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Alrcady the îdol of the Parisïan populace, he cherishcd 
the hope of becoming that of the Rcgent as wcll, for, 
though he was almost young enough te be her Majcsty's 
son, that accident has not always proved an insuperable 
obstacle to a queen's good grâces. Certunly, Anne 
appeared to regard Beaufort with no little favour, for, 
shortly befbre Louis XIII.'s death, she had entrusted her 
children to his care, and on the day on which that event 
took place it was to hîm that she had turned for protec- 
tion against the crowd of courtiers who had pursued and 
almost mobbed her ; a préférence which had led to a 
violent quarrel between the duke and the Prince de 
Condé. Thèse marks of confidence had turned Beau- 
fort's head and caused hîm to conduct himself as though 
he were already the possessor of the Queen's afièctions, 
which was certainly not calculated to further his suit. 
Moreover, he had not a vestige of polîtical capacity, 
being arrogant and hot-tempered, with little intelligence 
and no discrétion, and wholly incapable of giving Anne 
the advice and assistance she required. " M. de Beau- 
fort," writes La Rochefoucauld, "was he who had con- 
ceived the greatest hopes ; he had been for a long tîme 
particularly attached to the Queen. She had just given 
him a public mark of her esteem, by confiding to him the 
care of the Dauphin and the Duc d'Anjou, the day that 
the King [Louis XIII.] received Extrême Unction. Thé 
Duc de Beaufort, on his sîde, made a profitable use of 
this distinction, and of other advantages, to re~establish 
his fiivour by the impression that he sought to convey 
that it was already established. He was well made in 
person, tall, adroit, and inde&tigable at ail bodily exer- 
cises, but he was shifty and inspired little confidence ; 
his mind was dull and badly trained, though he used to 
attûn his ends ntther skllfiiliy by his rough ways; his 
courage was great, but uneven," 
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The Bishop of Beauvùs, who shared wtth Beaufort 
the leadership of the party, was a worthy and pious man, 
and devoted to the interests of the Queen. Hc had 
already been made a Minister of State and recommended 
for a cardina]'s hat, and coniidentijr anticipated that he 
would be elevatcd to the hcad of the Cabinet, when the 
timc for gettïng rid of Mazarin arrived. He was, how- 
_ cver, utterly incapable — " Of ail the idiots that I hâve 
known," says Retz, '• he was the most idiotie " ' — and 
Anne could not but perceive that such a Prime Minister 
would make her administration a laughing-stock. 

Allied, more or iess fornuily, with Beaufort and 
BeauvJs, were the former's fether, the Duc de Vendôme ; 
the Sieur de Saint-Ibal, the Comte de Montrésor, and the 
Comte de Bethune ; Chàteauneuf, who looked forward 
to recovering his former office of Keeper of the Seals and 
to becoming the most influential mcmber of the Mînistry ; 
the brave but erratic Duc de Guise, onc of the conspïra- 
tors of Sedan, and the too-celebrated Duchesse de Mont- 
bazon, of whom more anon. 

The cabal of the Importants was recruited almost 
exclusively from a class of experienced conspirators, 
who, under Mazarin, as under Richelieu, did not cease 
to attack the Government and to trouble France. But 
the Opposition party — that is to say, the party hostile to 
the government of Mazarin and the old MinisCers of 
Louis XIII. — was composed of several éléments. By the 
side of ambitions tntriguers, like Beaufort, Guise, and 
Montrésor, were ranged ecclesiastîcs of undoubted piety, 
such as the Bishops of Lisieux and limoges, Cospéan and 
La Fayette, who wished to reform the morals of the 
Court, and whose opposition was more religious than 

■ Me had alteady given a strîking proof of bis poUtical aagRcily bj 
inslstiag thaï, \f Holland wei« to continue the ally of France, its people 
must foitbwith become Catholtca I 
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political ; honest but narrow-minded magîstrates, such 
as the Présidents Gayant and Barillon, who demxnded, 
with reason, the diminution of the taxes which weighed 
so heavily on the people, but nho too often rejected the 
most salutary reforms to maintain the privilèges of thâr 
profession ; prominent citizens, like Gui Patin ; and a 
certain number of men and women belonging to the 
entourage of Anne of Austria, among whom were Mlle, 
de Hautefort, La Porte, and the Chevalier de Jars, 
devoted to the interests of the Quecn, but enemies of 
Mazarin, whom they regarded as their old persecutor 
Richelieu come to life agaîn. 

In order to pacify the Opposition, Mazarin was com- 
pelled to sacrifice to its resentment several persons who 
had enjoyed the favour of Richelieu. Thus, Madame de 
Brassac, dame d'honneur to the Queen, was dismissed and 
replaced by Madame de Senecé, one of the vîctims of the 
late Cardinal ; Madame de Lansac, gouvernanu to the 
young King, was superseded by ChâteauneuTs stster, 
Madame de Vaucelas ; the post of govemor of the ^tiUe 
was taken away from Du Tremblay, brother of the cele- 
brated Capuchin, Père Joseph {son Émtnence grise), and 
given to Saint-Ange, maître d hôtel to the Queen ; whilc, 
on June 5, 1643, Claude de Bouthîllier, Surintendant des 
Finances, was disgraced, upon which his son Chavigny 
tendered his résignation as Secretary of State, which was 
at once accepted. But thèse concessions only served to 
stimulate the hopes of the malcontents ; nothing short of 
the overthrow of Mazarin and the complète reversai of the 
policy of his prcdecessor would suffice to satisfy them. 

Such was the situation of afiàirs when, in the middle 
of June, Madame de Chevreuse reappeared at the Court, 
to plunge it once more into " the strife, the disorder, and 
the misfortunes which were inséparable from the place 
where the said lady might be." 
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Madame de Chevreuse had quitted Brussels on 
June 6j in the firm persuasion that shc was rcturning 
to thé Louvre as a conqueror — a persuasion which appcars 
to hâve been shared hy hcr friends in Flanders, for whom 
she promised to accomplish ail kinds of marvels. She 
assured the Archduke Don Ferdinand that the successes 
of the Duc d'Enghien, who had just gained the brilliant 
victory of Rocroi over the Spaniards, should be immc- 
diatcly arrested by the proclamation of an armistice, 
preparatory to the signing of a treaty between France and 
Spain, with the renunciation on the part of the former of 
ail the pretcnsions which Richelieu had entertained ; she 
sent a message toQueen Henriette Marie of England,assur- 
ing her that the French Government should intervene 
between Charles I, and his revolted subjects ; while the 
Duke of Lorraine was comforted by a promise of the 
speedy évacuation of his duchy by the French. When 
some of the less sanguine of the Archduke's counsellors 
insinuated that perhaps Anne of Austria might not be so 
ready to reverse the foreign policy of the late King as she 
supposed, she laughed their forebodings to scom, and 
assured them that she possessed the most absolute 
ascendency over the wtll and aifections of the Régent, 
and would soon show " /'/ Signor Giulio," as she con- 
temptuously called Mazarin, who it was who was to 
govern her Majesty. 

Twenty carriages, occupîed by persons of the htghest 
rank at the Court of Brussels, accompanïed Madame de 
Chevreuse on the first stage of her journey, as far as 
Notre-Dame-de-Hau. On the following day, she 
travelled to Mons, in Hainault, passing through the 
lines of the Spanish army, which was encamped in 
the valley of Mons, and being received with military 
honours by its commander, the Duke of Feria. From 
Mons, she proceeded, by way of Condé, to Cambrai, 
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where she arrived on the gth, " being everyTvhere worthily 
received bjr the chîefs and governors of the country, and 
by each in his government accompanied up to a Icague 
bcyond Cambrai." ^ Hère she was received by the 
Maréchal d'Hocquincourt and a grand cavalcade of the 
provincial noblesse, in the midst of whora, Mtting in an 
open carriage, she was escorted to Péronne, of which 
place Hocquincourt was governor. At Péronne, she 
was greeted by Alexandre de Campion, whom she had 
invited to meet her there, to discuss the situation of 
aiFairs at the Court of France, and was visitcd by 
her first husband's brother, Honoré d'Albert, Duc de 
Chaulne, the King's lieutenant in Picardy, and his wife, 
who conveyed her to their château, where she was 
splcndidly entertained. Thence she travelled to Roye, 
where she found La Rochefoucauld and her old admirer 
Walter Montagu,' the former having been sent to 
welcome her in the name of the Queen, and the latter 
in that of Mazarin ; and on June 13 she arrived at the 
Château of Vcrsine, a house belonging to the Sieur de 
Siûnt-Simon, unde of the future historian, where the 
Duc de Chevreuse was awaiting her. The following 
day, she reached Paris, ten years after she had left it, 
" during which absence," observes the Gazette of Renaudot, 
the Moniteur of the time, " this princçss has caused us to 
see what an excellent disposition is capable of, despite 
ail the reverses of Fortune which her constancy has 
surmounted." 

And the same journal proceeds : " She went on the 
instant to salute their Majesties, on which visît she 

' Gaiette, June 30, 1643. 

* Walter Uontagu, who, som« yeara bcfore, had embraced ibe CathoUc 
religion and become vety devout, had, in 1641, beea ■ummaned before the 
House of Commons to answer for having collected contributions from hit 
co-religionjsts for the support of the royal anuT, in conséquence of wbich 
h«wK3 obliged to leave England, 
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received so many tokens of the aficction of the Queen, 
and rendered her also so many proofs of her zeaj in ail 
that concertis her service, and sa much résignation to her 
wishes, that it is very plain that neither length of time, 
nor distance, nor the thorns of ai^rs, are able to make 
any impression, save upon vulgar soûls. Also, the 
grand cortège of this Court, which visita her contînually, 
and which renders her very spacious hôtel toc small, does 
not transport every one with admiration so much as the 
remark that has been made that neither the &tigues of 
her long journeys, nor the effècts of this harsh fortune, 
hâve wrought any change in her natural magnanimity, 
nor, what is the more extraordinary, in her beauty." 

At the time of her return to Paris, Madame de 
Chevreuse was in her forty-fourth year. Her beauty, 
contrary to what the Çazette allèges, was beginning to 
décline, and, with it, her tastc for gallantry, but, unhappily, 
her passion for political intrigue was stronger than ever. 
During her ycars of exile shc had met and been on terms 
of intimacy ^th the most celebrated statesmen of Europe, 
and had acquired a knowledge of the strength and weak- 
ness of diflèrent Governments and a political expérience 
which in ail probability no woman of her time possessed. 
And this knowledge and expérience she was resolved to 
turn to profitable account, now that the doors of France 
were once more open to her. Campion, La Rochefoucauld, 
and Montagu had ail warned her that the power of 
Mazarin rested on more solid bases than most persons 
seemed to imagine, and that the Queen was becoming 
more and more fâvourably dïsposed towards him ; and 
the last had counselled her to accept the offérs of friend- 
ship which he had been commissioned by the Cardinal to 
make her, and to live on amicable terms with the new 
Minister. Madame de Chevreuse appeared indined to 
listen to them ; but, welcomed by the Queen as an old 
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and cherished friend, she persuaded herself that it would 
be an easy mattcr to résume over that prîncess her former 
ascendency, and that she would soon succeed in ruining 
thc crédit of Mazarin. For, in her pride and arrogance, 
it seemed to her incredible that an obscure fbreigner, who 
appeared to be without support either at the Court or in 
the country, would be able to maintain his position 
against the celebrated Duchesse de Chevreuse, sustained 
by ail that was illustrious and powerful in France ; who 
could count upon Mottsûur, governed as he was by his 
second wife, Marguerite de Lorraine, sister of Charles IV. ; 
upon the great families of Vendôme and Lorrànc and 
Rohan ; upon the Bouillons and the La Rochefoucaulds ; 
upon sirens like Madame de Montbazon and Madame 
de Guyméné, her step-mother and sister-in-law, and 
their numerous train of adorers, new and old ; and upon 
intimate friends of the Queen, like Mlle, de Hautefort, and 
Madame de Senécé, Jars, and La Porte. 

But the duchess was deceived. She did not know 
Mazarin, who had not entered the service of France until 
after she had quitted the kingdom, and, ïn point of fàct, 
fbw cven of thosc who wcre best acquainted with him had 
as yet penetrated the charactcr of that adroit and resource- 
ful personage. Neither did she know Anne of Austria, or, 
rather, she knew only the unloved consort of Louis XIIL, 
and not the mother of Louis XIV. and the Régent of 
France. 

For the Anne of Austria of 1 643 was no longer the 
vain and rather foolish princess, who, wounded by the 
coldness and neglect of her husband, deprived of ail 
influence, and kept in a sort of permanent disgrâce by 
Louis XIIL and Richelieu, had revenged herself by 
encouraging the presumptuous passion of Buckingham, 
carrying on a secret but persistent opposition to the 
government of the great Cardinal, and even engaging ïn 
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enterprises which might well hâve brought about her 
répudiation by the King and her banishment from France. 
With increasîng years had corne prudence and the désire 
for a tranquil life, and wïth the possession of the regency, 
which she owed pardy to her skilful eiïbrts to disarm the 
resentment of her husband during the last months of his 
life, and partly to the services which Mazarin had rendered 
her, a sensé of responsibility— of the duty which she owed 
to the son in whose name she ruled and of the nation 
whose destinies wcrc committed to her care, 

•' The glory of Anne of Austria, in posterity," wrîtes 
Victor Cousin, in his monograph on Madame de Haute- 
fort, *' is that, having arrived at suprême power, 
dragging after her fifteen years of misfortunes and persé- 
cutions, of bitter and profound resentments, with a crowd 
of friends who, for her sake, had bravcd death, exile, and 
imprisonment, she did not hesitate to rccognise that the 
interests of France, of her son, and of royalty exacted from 
her the sacrifice of her friendships and her hatreds and of 
ail her old engagements. She seemed destined, in 1643, 
to become another Marie de' Medici. It was the party 
of the Queen-Mothcr wtio had fought for her, and, after 
having shared her disgrâce, it counted confidently on 
sharing her influence. The policy of this party was, 
without, peace, alliance with Spain, and the abandonment 
of the Protestant alliance ; within, the re-establishment 
of the anarchical authority of the princes and the great 
families, the domination of the bishops under the cloalc 
of religion, and that of the Parlements under that of 
liberty ; in a word, the return to the order of things to 
which Louis XIII. and Richelieu had undertaken to put 
an end. Queen Anne required an intelligence and a 
firmness very uncommon to separate herself from those 
who up to this time had &ithfuUy served her, and to 
embrace the policy of him who had so persecuted her." 
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Thîs great change, however, took place abnost în- 
sensibly, and without Anne hcrself bcing at first more 
than barely conscious of it ; nor was ît until after 
weeks of uncertainty that ït was fînally accomplisbed, 
thanks to the talents of the new Prime Minister and the 
sentiments with which he had succeeded in tnspiring the 
Régent. 

On the death of Louis XIII., Mazarin's position in 
France was a most precarious one, surrounded as he was 
by cnemies eager to undo the work of the last reign, and 
regarded by the bulk of the nation with dislike and 
suspicion, on account of his foreign birth. To the power- 
ful faction arrayed against him, he could, of course, oppose 
the old partisans of Richelieu, particularly the Condés 
and the famîlies connected with them by marriage or 
friendship. But his Carnets show how little reliance hc 
was inclined to place on the support of the Prince de 
Condé, whose défection would Icave him with only such 
allies as had everythîng to gain and nothing to lose by 
a change of Ministers. There was but one road to 
safety ; to secure the unequivocal iâvour of the Queen ; 
net only her confidence, for that would avail him little îf 
his enemy Beaufort possessed her affections, but her heart 
as well (" When one has the heart, one has everything," 
he wrote, many years later) ; and to this end ail his 
énergies were henccforth directed. 

Anne was naturally indolent and anxious for some 
one to relieve her of the burden of afiâirs, and Mazarin's 
ability, expérience, and industry were invaluable to her. 
Moreover, she found it infinitely more pleasant to transact 
business with the handsome and însinuating Italian 
cardinal, who, like herself, was a stranger in a foreign 
land, who talked to her in the tongue of her childbood, 
made her such pretty speeches, and professed so much 
dévotion to her interests and to those of her infent son, 
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than with the •* Importants," who wcaried her by thcir 
constant demands and thnr dommeering ways. 

The Queen was now in her forty-third year, but she 
was still beautiful and still very coquettish, in a rotnantic 
and strictiy decorous manner, attachïng great importance 
to high-flown compliments, knguishing looks, and délicate 
little attentions. Mazarin lavishcd them upon her. He 
placed himself at her fect to reach her heart. He pre- 
tended to be madly in love, and yet overwhelmçd by the 
sensé of his own unworthiness. He had nothing, he 
sidd, but his dévotion to plead for him ; he was more 
lowly than the grass before his goddess. He succeeded, 
as we know, and succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, and, once master of Anne 's heart, he easily 
directed her mind, and maintained his ascendency over 
both until the day of her death. 

What precîsely were the relations between the Queen 
and Mazarin has been much debated. According to 
a curious anecdote which Brienne relates in his 
Mémoires, Anne herseif solemniy protcsted that the 
Cardinal's attraction for her was of a purely intellectual 
order. 

One day, Madame de Brienne, wifc of the Secretary 
of State, was in the Queen's oratory, when Anne entered, 
her beads in her hand, plunged in a profound rêverie : 
" Let us pray together," said she, " we shall be the better 
heard." As they rose from their dévotions. Madame de 
Brienne craved permission to speak to the Queen, in 
regard to her Majesty's relations with the Cardinal. 
Anne consented, and was accordingly informed of ail that 
malicious tongues were saying, The Queen blushed and 
tears fiUed her eyes. " Why hâve you not told me this 
before ? " said she. " I confess that I am attached to 
him — I can even say tenderly ; but my affection does not 
go so ^r as love, or, if ït does, I am not aware of it. 
13 
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My scnscs hâve no part ; only my mind îs charmed by 
the beauty of hïs intellect. If this be wrong, I wîll 
renounce it before God and the sùnts. I will speak to 
him no more save of the afïairs of State, and checlc hïm 
when he spealcs of anything else." Madame de Brienne 
then asked the Queen to swear on some relies of the 
saints which were in the oratory that " she would never 
abandon what she had promised God " — a request with 
which her Majcsty complied readily enough. "God's 
goodness," saîd the pious confidante^ " wîll soon malce 
your innocence known." 

'• Anne, however, had taken oaths before," observes 
Mazarin's able American biographer, Mr. J. B. Perkins, 
"and the remembrance of the Val-de-Grâce makes us 
doubtful whether simple admiration for beauty of mind 
could hâve withstood the shock of circumstances and 
survivcd the lapse of years." ' 

The Queen, indeed, must needs be regarded as an 
extraordinary woman, one of the loftiest soûls who ever 
occupied a throne, if ail the constancy she displayed, ail 
the sacrifices to which she submîtted, in after years, rather 
than abandon Mazarin, are to be ascribcd merely to the 
&ct that she had discerned in thîs detested and despised 
foreigner a man of misunderstood genius, the only one 
capable of preserving her son's crown and of maintaining 
France in the rank which belonged to her in Europe, and 
not to a private sentiment, the great motive and the great 
exptanation of the conduct of women. 

Moreover, the tone of the Queen's letters to the 
Cardinal is strangely inconsistent with her protestations 
to Madame de Brienne. During Mazarin's second exile, 
in 1652, Anne concludes one of her letters with this pas- 
sionate cry : " 1 5 [the Queen] is a thousand times [yours] 
until the last sigh. Adieu, I can wait no more, and he 
' " France under Richelieu and Mazario." 
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[Mazarin] knows why." ' And again, some months later, 
when the Cardinal was with the Army, she writes : 
"I cannot but tell you that I think the sight of those 
one loves is not unpleasant, even if it be but for a fcw 
hours. I fear that your fondness for the Army will be 
greater than ail others. Still, I pray you to believe that 
I shall be always what I should be> corne what wiU." 
The years bring no change in the warmth of thèse 
e^nstles. " Your letter," she writes in June 1660, '* has 
givcn me great joy. If I had believed that one of my 
letters would hâve thus pleased you, I would hâve written 
it gladly. To see the pleasure with which it was rcceived 
makes me racall another time, which, indeed, I do recall 
almost every minute. Though you may doubt it, if I 
could make you see my heart as well as what I say on 
this paper, you would be satisfied, or you would be the 
most ungrateful man in thts world ; and I do not believe 
you are that." 

The letters of Mazarin are in the same tone. " Mon 
Dieu ! How happy I should be and you satisfied," he 
writes from Brûhl in May 1651, "if you could see my 
heart, or if I could write what is in it ! You would not 
find it difficult, in that case, to agrée that never was there 
a friendship approaching that which I entertain for you. 
I conféss to you that I litde imagined that it would go 
so fâr as to deprive me of ail contentment when my 
time is employed in anything else than in thinking of 
you. I wish, also, that I had the power to express my 
hatred for those indiscrcct pcrsons who labour without 

' Ii^ tbeii private correapondeoce the Queen and Mazarin emploTCd 
certain signs or ciphera, of which the kef still exists. The numbers 15, 
22, and 24 Indicate tbe Queen; the numbeis 16, z6, and 46 iodicate 
Hazarin. The Queen is likewiae designated undei the Dames of Sérafin 
and Ange, and Mazarin undct those of le Ciel and la Mer. FiequeDttjr, 
ia hia letters, Mazarin apeaks of himsclf as a third person, to deceive any 
one into whose hands the letters might £aU. 
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ceasing to make you forget me and to hinder us from 
meeting again : in a word, ît is proportioned to the 
friendship that I bear you. They are mistakeii if thçy 
hope to sec in us the effccts of absence ; and, if that 
Spaniard aaid that the mountains of the Guadarranu hâve 
great difficulty in dividing two good firiends . . . 

" Write to me, I entrcat you, and say if I shall see 
you, and when ; fur this slale of tfùngs cannot lait, even 
should I perish. The greatest enemy in the world I 
should love as my own life, and with ail my heart, if he 
could contrivc so that I might sce Sérafin [the Queen] 
again." 

It has frequendy been claimed that the Queen and 
the Cardinal were secretly married. Those who hold 
this view, of course, start with the assumption that 
Mazarin was in minor Orders, and would therefore hâve 
been free to marry had he been so disposed. This was 
certainly the opinion of his contemporaries, and the 
Abbé de LaflFèmas, in a rhyming letter which he addressed 
to the Cardinal in 1 649, says : 

Vous êtes un grand cardinal, 
Un homme de haute entreprise, 
Vingt fois abbé, homme de l'église, 
Quoique ne soyez in sacris.^ 

That Mazarin was only a lay Cardinal at this time, and 
for at least two years afterwards, is, we think, clearly 
proved by a letter which Chéruel cites in his Histoire de 
France pendant la minorité de Louis XIV. This letter, 
addressed to one of his contîdants, Elphideo Benedetti, 
was written when Mazarin was in exile at BrQhl in 1651, 
and had somc thought of visiting Rome. " As for the 
difficulty created by the Bull which deals with those not 
in Orders, one ought," he writes, *' to consider the 
' Published by Amédee Renée, Us M/cet de MoMarÎM, 
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deprivation of the right of voting in the Conclave, and, 
in regard to that, I should désire to know whether, is the 
event of my taking Holy Orders, I should havc the right 
of voting without any other dispensation beîng necessaty." 

But, if Mazarin were in miner Orders in 1651^ he 
was certainly in fiill Orders in 1656, at the time of the 
death of his nièce, the Duchesse de Mercœur, the eldest 
of the lâmous Manânî sisters ; for wc read in the valuable 
but litde-known Mémoires of Daniel de Cosnac, afterwards 
Archbishop of Aix, a grcat friend of the duchess, who 
was présent during her last hours : 

"At noon on the morrow, I came to the Hàtel de 
Vendôme. As I was moundng the steps, I was told that 
Madame was very ill. The doctors maintùned that her 
life was în no danger, . . . But she was overtaken hf 
such drowsiness that they began to fear that her brun 
was aflècted. ... In the eventng, the doctors began to 
change theïr tone. The Cardinal {^Mazarin] came himself 
te administer the Sacraments." 

But neither as a lay-cardinal, nor as a cardinal-priest, 
would Mazarin hâve been able to contract a marriage 
without a spécial dispensation, and such a dispensadon 
had never been granted, except on the condition of the 
intending Benedict resigning his membership of the Sacred 
Coll^;e. If, as M. Loiseleur bas pointed out in his 
Prohièmes historiques, the Holy See, in défiance of ail 
ecdesiastical usage, had accorded Mazarin permission to 
marry and still to retaîn the externat apparel of his former 
dignity, the dispensation must hâve been granted either 
by Urban VIlL.whodied July 28, 1 644, or by Innocent X., 
who succeeded and lived tiU 1655. But it could hardly 
hâve been by Urban, he says, for we know, from a report 
of Mazarin 's secret police, that, towards the end of 
October 1643, three nuns of the Val-de-Grâce took 
upon themselves to send her Majesty a vigorously-worded 
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remonstrance on the sut^ect of her rdations with the 
Cardinal — a remonstrance which would hâve bcen entîrcly 
purposeless if, at this period, thèse relations had been 
ïegitimatcd by marriage. " Nor is that ail. Certain notes 
of the Cardinal's fourth Carnet, which comprises the end 
of the ycar 1643 and the beginning of 1644, and other 
notes of the lîfth Carnet, which extends down to August 28 
of the latter year, show us that about the time of the 
death of Urban VIII. the convents were still inveighing 
against Mazarin, influenced pnncîpally by his scandalous 
relations with the Queeo, a imct which is inexplicable, 
supposing that a dispensation had been granted by the 
Pope ; for the Qucen, who had no secrets fi-om her good 
friends of the Val-de-Grâce, would not hâve fiiilcd to 
close their mouths, by communicating to them the dis- 
pensation, if it had existed ; and Père Vincent, to whom 
was attributed the célébration of the marriage, would 
not hâve found himself induded in the récriminations 
consigned to the fàmous Carnets." 

" As for Innocent X.," continues M. Loiseleur, ** he 
remained throughout his pontificate the bitter and per- 
sistent enemy of Mazarin, and no one in Europe was less 
likely to go out of his way to do the Cardinal a fkvour." 

This would seem to us to render a marriage between 
the Cardinal and Anne of Austria extremely improbable, 
though it is just conceivable, as more than one writer 
has suggested, that Mazarin may hâve intîmidated 
Innocent X., by the threat of the annexation of Avignon, 
into granting the necessary dispensation, and also into 
maintaining silence in regard to it. 

But we must return to the early summer of 1643, 
when Madame de Chevreuse had just reappeared upon 
the scène, and when Mazarin's fate was still trembling in 
the balance, for, as we hâve said, it was not until after 
wceks of uncertainty that he pcrmanently ganed Ae 
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fâvour of Anne of Austria, not only through her head, 
but through her heart, and the Régent was persuaded 
to abandon those to whom she was bound hy so many 
ties. 

Mazarin's Carnets show the profound appréhension 
with which he regarded the return of Madame de 
Chevreuse to the Court. *' // Rosso [the Prince de Condé] 
believes that Madame de Chevreuse will effect a spécial 
treaty betwccn the two crowns [France and Spain], to 
the exclusion of ail others," he writes at the beginnîng 
of June. " The cabal is aimîng against me." 

He had taken advantage of the interval between the 
deatfa of Louis XIII. and the return of the duchess to do 
everything in his powcr to préjudice the Queen's mind 
against her former confidante. In thîs task he found a 
valuable ally in Madame la PrincessCy one of the Queen's 
most intimate friends, who had always detested Madame 
de Chevreuse ; and their joint effbrts proved so successfiil 
that Anne had only consented to the duchess's return to 
Court with extrême reluctance, and perhaps would hâve 
refiised to do so, had not the incessant clamour of the 
** Importants " obliged her either to yield to their solici- 
tattons or to break with them altogether. 

" When Madame de Chevreuse arrived," relates 
Madame de Motteville, " the Queen seemcd to show joy 
at her return and treated her rather well. Nevertheless, 
I perceived that our new Minister had donc his utmost 
to make the Queen dîslike her and understand her ^ults. 
Madame la Princesse likewise hated Madame de Chev- 
reuse ; and, since the humour of the said princess re- 
sembled that of the duchess, she also had donc everything 
in her power to disgust her Majesty. The Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, therefore, did not fînd the Queen the 
persoQ whom she had left ; while the Queen, on her 
«de, sought in vain in Madame de Chevreuse the quali- 
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tics and grâces which once had capttvated her imagina- 
tion. Our Sovereign had become devout and serious ; 
the former farourite still clung to the saine flighty 
vanity and coquettish demcanour, which, to say the 
least, are indecorous adjuncts of middle-age. Her 
rivais in the Queen's favour asserted that the duchess 
întended to govern and ovcrride every personage of the 
Court ; so that the Queen dreaded her return, and was 
evcn very disinclined to sanction her présence in Paris." 

But, while Mazarin was thus endeavouring to injure 
Madame de Chevreusc in the mind of the Queen, he 
showed every disposition to conciliate so redoubtable an 
adversary. Thus, very shortly after the duchess's return 
to Paris, he persuaded Anne to make her a présent of 
50,000 livres, and, a little later, as the resuit apparently of 
a conversation between hîm and the lady, în which she 
had assured him that " without interest there could be no 
friendship," a further gratification of 200,000 livres was 
accorded her.^ 

Madame de Chevreuse graciously condescended to 
accept the money, but what she desired above everjrthing 
was power. She had loftier ambitions, more dccided 
views, and a more tenadous wiU than the majority of the 
"Importants," with whom she had immediately allied 
herself and whose real leader she was speedily to become. 
She aspired to obtain for herself and her party a strong 
and independent position in the State, by means of im- 
portant govemments and places of surety — an imperium 
in in^erioy so to spealc ; she intended to dominate the 
Council, by placing there her old lover Ch&teauneuf, and, 
with him, to change the whole foreign policy of France, 
to renounce the alliance with the Protestants, to cffect a 
reconciliation with the House of Austria, and to employ 
their united forces to quell the Puritan révolution in 
' DaueUnu eamtl. 
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EngUnd and to restore Charles I. to absolute power. 
The sagadty of Mazarin soon enabled him to penetrate 
thèse designs, and he lest no time in taking measures to 
checkmate them. " Thîs struggle between a woman 
haughty and passionate and a Minister shrewd, capable, 
and dissemblingt" writes Chéruel, *' belongs ta history. 
" It was not merely a question of féminine intrigues and of 
3 struggle for power ; the future of France was at stake. 
Would she continue to follow the glorious policy of 
Richelieu, or would she fall again, as at the epoch of the 
regency of Marie de' Medicî, under Spanish influence ? 
Such was the question which was about to be decided." ^ 
' Histoire de FroMet pettâmU la minoriti de Louis XIV. 
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Madame de Chevreuse works secretly to undennine the podtioD 
of Mazarin — Her demands on bebalf of CbAteauneuf, the VcDdOmea, 
and La Rochefoucauld clererly cbeckmaled by tbe Cardinal — Failure of 
the ducheaa's projeci to biing about a combinat! on of the Housea 
of Vendâtne, Loirame, and Rohan against the Cardinal bjr a double 
mairiage — Growing irritation of Madame de Cheneuse againat Hazarin 
— Her efforts to induce Anne of Austiia to conclude a separate peace 
with Spain defealed — The struggle foi supremacy between the dncheaa 
and the Miniater gradually developea into open war — Madaioe de 
Chevreuse avails herself of the assistance of the devout paity to sepaiate 
the Queen from Mazarin — Intervention of Mlle, de Hautefort, P6ie 
Vincent [St. Vincent de Paul], the abbesses of tbe Val-de-Giftce and the 
Carmélites, and othcr saintly persons — Singular conversation between 
Anne of Auatiia and La Porte — Impertinent letter placed by La Porte 
in her Majesty's bed— The Cardinal persuades the Queen that tho 
scandalous nunours as to their relations aie the work of Madame dt 
Chevreuse and the " Importants." 

MADAME DE CHEVREUSE opened hercam- 
paign by proposing the return of Giâteauneuf. 
'* His good sensé and his long expérience," 
writes La Rochefoucauld, " were known to the Queen ; 
he had sufFered a rigorous imprisonment for having 
espoused her intereste. He was firm, decided ; he loved 
the State, and he was more capable than any one else of 
re-cstablishing the ancient forma of governmcnt which 
the Cardinal de Richelieu had begun to destroy. He 
was most intîmately attached to Madame de Chevreuse, 
who knew well cnough the most certain means of govem- 
ing him. She therefore demanded his return with much 
insistence." ' 
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Châteauneuf had already been permitted to exchange 
the citadel of Angoulème, wherc he had passed ten 
years în captivity, for one of hïs country-houses, situated 
at a distance from the capital. Madame de Chevreuse 
demanded the termination of this modified form of exile 
and the rccall of the man who had suffèred so much for 
the Queen and for her. 

Mazarin was well aware that the ex-Kecper of the 
Scals was his most dangerous rival, as he was the only 
tried statesman whom his enetnies could oppose to the 
Ministers of the late King, and that his recall would 
imraediately be followed by a demand that he should be 
re-established in his former office, or, at any rate, given 
a place in the Councit. Slnce, however, the demand of 
Madame de Chevreuse was supported by the entire 
Opposition party, he comprehended the necessity of 
suiTender> but he did so only partially, declaring that, 
though he himself recognised its justice, it was necessary 
to spare the susceptibtlîties of the Condé family, and 
particularly of Madame la Trincesse, who had never for- 
given Châteauneuf for having presidcd over the tribunal 
which, in 1632, had condemned her brother, the ïll-fated 
Henri de Montmorency, to a traitor's death, and who 
would be mortally oifcnded if the ex-Minister were so 
soon restored to faveur. Châteauneuf was therefore 
permitted to establish hîmself at his country-seat of 
Montrouge, near Paris, on the understanding that he was 
net to appear at Court until further orders from the 
Régent. 

If, however, Châteauneuf was not altowed to visit 
the Court, the whole Court went to visit him, and, 
encouraged by their démonstration of sympathy, he pro- 
fessed to r^ard hîmself as already Chancelier of France, 
on the ground that, on the death of the Chancelier 
d'Aligre in 1635, Pierre Séguier had been invcsted with 
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this office illegally, and he even went so ^ as to surround 
himself with the same inûgnia as Séguîer. "People 
called them the two * Sosii^' " writes Oliver d'Ormesson, 
**because they both had the tapeatry and the robe of 
Chancellor, were of the same build, very swarthy, and 
both of a very stern countenance." The Queen, too, 
showed herself very iàvourably disposed towards Ch&teau- 
neuf, and it was the gênerai belief that the Seals would 
shortly be taken away from Séguier and given to hîm. 
" Every one speaks of the ruin of the Chancellor 
S^uier," writes Mazarin in his secret notes; and, indced, 
there sccmed to be cvery prospect of it, for not only was 
ît known to be a point of honour with Madame de 
Chcvreuse to secure for Châteauncuf the office which he 
had lost for her sake, but the Chancellor was one of the 
most compromised of Richelieu's créatures and the object 
of the most violent dislike. His conduct in the trial of 
de Thou, whom he had caused to be condemned to death 
by resuscitating an ancient statute which declared those 
who, having knowledge of treasonable dealings, failed to 
denounce them, themselves guilty of high treason, had 
rendered him partïcularly odious, and from ail quarters 
came the demand for his dismissal. 

Séguier, however, escaped the disgrâce which appeared 
so inévitable. In the iîrst place, those who desired hîs 
fidl were unable to agrée upon his successor, for, although 
Châteauneuf was the candidate of Madame de Chevreuse 
and the majority of the " Importants," the Bishop of 
BeauvMS, who aspired to the post of Prime Minister, 
feared to hâve in the Cabinet a coUeague whose capadty 
was undeniable, and who was certain to become a formid- 
able rival ; while the Président BaiUeul, who shared the 
direction of the finances with the Comte d'Avaux, coveted 
the Seals for himself. Then, the Chancellor had a sister, 
Mère Jeanne, Abbess of the Carmélites of Fontoise, who 
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had considérable influence with the Queen, and made 
use of it to plead for her brother ; and the now devout 
Walter Montagu, veiy devoted to Mère Jeanne and 
high in ^vour with her Majesty, likewisc dcfended the 
threatened Minîster, Finally, we must not forget the 
service which Séguîer is believed to hâve rendered 
the Qucen at the time of the aflâir of the Val-de-Grâce, 
and the recollection of which would havc made Anne 
of Austria most reluctant to consent to dismiss the 
Chancellor.' 

When Madame de Chevreuse perceived that it would 
be almost impossible to oust Séguier, she took another 
road to arrive at her end. The Comte d'Avaux, being 
about to set out for the Congress of Munster, as one of 
the plenipotentiaries of France, it was necessary to give 
the Président Bailleul a new auxiliary in the direction of 
the finances, as that learned gentleman 's incapadty was a 
matter of common knowledge. The duchess accordingly 
proposed to the Queen that Châteauneuf shouid be întro- 
duced into the Council as successor to d'Avaux — a 
modcst position which could not possibly give umbrage 
to Mazarin — being well aware that, once in the Cabinet, 
the former Keepcr of the Seals would soon push his way 
to the fbremost place. Mazarin, however, understood 
the significance of this manœuvre, and hastened to check- 
mate it. He had already decided to regard the return of 
Châteauneuf to office as an indication of the expediency 
of his own departure from France, and he represented to 
the Queen, through one of her confidants, Beringhen, 
that the entry of the ex-Minister to the Council would 
oblige htm to tender his résignation. 

It was a bold move, for, as wc hâve seen, hc was as 
yet very fâr from sure of the Queen ; but it succeeded. 

* This point haSiSingulaTlyenDugh.beeDOVcrlookedby Cousin, Chéruet, 
aiid nearly bU the leading authoritiea on this period. 
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Anne had aiready had abundant proof of the capacity of 
the Cardinal, and knew that his services could not be 
dispensed with at this juncture. She knew, too, that he 
was not attached to any faction, while Châteauneuf was 
supported by an insolent cabal greedy of honoura, of 
riches, and of power, and that, in accepting him, she would 
be submitting to the domination of this party, of which 
Madame de Chevreuse was the soûl. Besîdes, the éléva- 
tion of Châteauneuf would, for the reason aiready men- 
tioned, hâve alienated the Condés ; and it would hâve 
bcen most imprudent to ofïénd them ïn the midst of the 
briUiant successes of Enghîen. 

Lastly, Châteauneuf, like Madame de Chevreuse, was 
an avowed partisan of a separate treaty with Spain, and 
had even told d'Avaux that it would be more advisable 
for him, when he reached Munster, to make peace with 
his Catholic Majesty, instead of engagîng in complicated 
négociations for a gênerai treaty ; and the Ambassadors 
of the Powers allîed with France intimated that they 
should r^ard his entrance into the Cabinet with the 
most profound suspicion.' 

And so Châteauneuf was passed over, and d'Émeri, 
a proàgi of Mazarin, was associated with Bùlleul, whom 
subsequently he replaced altogether. 

While thus pushing the claims of the man upoti 
whose return to power her chief hopes reposed. Madame 
de Chevreuse, although she did tiot venture to attack 
Mazarin directly. was steadily mining the ground about 
the Minister and pre[>aring his ruîn. Her practised eye 
had easily enabled her to recognise that a powerful 
weapon lay ready to her hand in the hatred with which 
the memory of Richelieu was rcgarded by the majority 
of the nation. Ail classes had felt the weight of that 
iron hand : the great nobles, who had seen themselvet 
' Chéniel, HisUrire dt France ptndatU la mmoriU d* Lmit XIV. 
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or their relatives proscribed and despoïled ; the Church, 
too fîrmljr controlled not to believe itself oppressed ; the 
Parlement, whose claws the late Cardinal — to borrow his 
own expression — had eut close, by strictiy confining it 
to its judicial functions ; the people, ground down by 
the oppressive taxation which the wars had necessitated. 
Even the Rcgcnt had not forgotten the profound humi- 
liations which Richelieu had inâicted upon her and the 
ùXe which she might hâve sufièred at his hands. 
Richelieu himself had passed beyond reach of their 
vengeance, but the relatives and protégés whom he had 
ratsed from obscurity to honours and riches remaîned, 
and it was against them that public resentment was 
directed. Madame de Chevreuse made it her business 
to fomcnt this resentment, and so skilfully did she go 
to work that the demand that the Cardinal's créatures 
should make way for those whom they had dispossessed 
became daily more insistent. 

Madame de Chevreuse then petitioned the Queen to 
repiûr the long misfortunes of the Vendomes by bestow- 
ing upon them the Admiralty, to which was attached 
the governments of La Rochelle and Brouage and the 
government of Brittany, of which the chief of the family. 
César de Vendôme, had beeti deprived after the Con- 
spiracy of Chairs. Thus, she would, at one stroke, 
aggrandize a friendly ^mily and assure herseif of an 
asylum in case of reverses, and despoil two Houses 
which had been among the most faithful adhérents of 
RichelieU} and whose support might provc of the greatest 
value to his successor. The Admiralty had been given 
by Richelieu to his nephew, Armand de Maillé, Duc 
de Brèzé, son of the Maréchal de Brézé, governor of 
Anjou, and brother of the Duchesse d'Enghieo, who, 
notwîthstanding his youth^ was regarded as one of the 
best seamen of his time ; while the government of 
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Brittany was held by the Maréchal de la Môllenûe, 
Grand Master of the Artillery, an excellent soldier and 
in posscaàon of several régiments. 

The Bishop of Beauvais joined Madame de Chevreuse 
in pressing upon the Queen the clalms of the Vendâmes, 
and in urging her ta satisfy the public demand for the 
disgrâce of the relatives and créatures of Richelieu^ aad, 
notwithstanding the eflfbrts of Mazarin, Anne appeared 
to be on the point of yielding. '* She has said to Rosso 
[the Prince de Condé], who has repcatcd ît to me," 
writes Mazarin, " that people are insisting on her taking 
steps against the Cardtnal's relatives, and that she replied 
that she would thtnlc about it. It appears from this that 
the Queen does not trust me, slnce she does not disclose to 
me her intentions when I question her on this matter." * 

Mazarin was almost in despair when his police 
brought him some most starding intelligence. It was 
to the eflèct that Madame de Chevreuse was in treaty 
with Madame d'Asserac for the purchase of the Ile Dieu, 
an isknd off the coast of Brittany, and that she intended 
to instal there her devoted partisan Alexandre de Campion 
and his brother Henri. She would thus hâve at her dis- 
posai a port into which she could admit the Spaniards, 
and, in concert with the Vendômes, masters of Brittany 
and the fleet, would be able to stir up a civil war and 
impose her wishes on the Régent.' 

Armed wîth this information, the Cardinal went to 
the Queen and represented to her that she would be 
weakening the authority of the Crown and ninning the 
rislc of civil war, if she yielded to the demands of 
Madame de Chevreuse and delivered an important province 

' Deuxiim* camtt. 

' Thia pioject waa almast identical with that formed by Nicolas 
Fouquet, SurintendBDt des Financea, in 1661. Tbis same Hadome 
d'AsMracwas one of the accomplices of the .S'ww/flKiM^'wboiiileDded 
to emplojr her to raise an insurrection in Brittany. 
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and the maritime forces of France to a familjr which 
had been engaged in so many plots against the State. 
Anne comprehended the danger of the situation and 
agreed to refuse the demand for the Admîralty, for which 
décision the opposition of the Condés to the spoliation 
of a family so closcly connectcd wth them by marriage 
fiirnished her with an excellent pretext. But it was far 
more diflîcult to maintain La Meilleraie in Brittany, in 
the face of the protests of a son of Henry IV., who had 
formerly possessed it and who demanded it baclc as a 
kind of &mily property, Mazarin, however, proposed 
a way eut of the difficulty, which the Queen hastened to 
accept. It was that Anne should take for herself the 
government of Brittany, and leave I-a Metllerue there 
as her lieutenant-general, a tttle whîch would, of course, 
be bcncath the dignity of Princes of the Blood, like the 
Vendômes, to accept, though any Icss exalted personagc 
could not be oiFended at being the deputy of the Queen. 
La Meillerûe accordingly was summoned to Paris, where 
he had several interviews with the Queen and the 
Cardinal, as the resuit of which it was arranged that 
Anne should hâve the nominal government of Brittany, 
but that the real authority should still be vested in the 
marshal. Shordy afterwards, La Meilleraie was rewarded 
for his complaisance by the title of duke, which the late 
King had promised him, and the reversion of the Grand 
Mastership of the Artillery for his son, that eccentric 
being who, seventeen years later, was to become the 
husband of the Cardinal's fàvourite nièce, the beautiful 
Hortense Mancini, and to assume the tide of Duc de 
Mazarin.' Thus, once again Madame de Chevreuse 
found herself skilfully checkmated. 

' On the ecceotricities of Aimand de la Porte, Duc de Hazuin, see 
the author's 'Tive Fui Sistcia" (London, Hutchinson ; New York, 
Pntnam, 1906), pp. lôzetstg. 
18 
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The duchess, however, hoped to repùr, tn part at 
least, this reverse by success in another direction. The 
kte Cardinal had bcqueathed his duchy of Richelieu and 
many other possessions to his grand-nephew, Armand 
de Vignerot, a boy of eleven ; and Louis XIII. had given 
the little duke the government of Le Havre, which 
was to be held in trust for him by his aunt, the 
Duchesse d'Aiguillon, until he was old enough to as- 
sume it himself. Madame de Chevreuse now demanded 
that Le Havre should be given to La Rochefoucauld, 
pointing out that the Queen would thus be suitably 
recompensing one who had rendered both her Majesty 
and hersclf important services, wïthout inflicting any 
hardship upon the young Duc de Richelieu, who had 
not yet entcred into possession of his charge. She might 
hâve added that the Queen would be at the same time 
dcpriving a person upon whose support Mazarin was 
able to count of the command of onc of the most 
important harbours of France, and of delivering it into 
the hands of an ambitlous intriguer, hand in glove with 
hersell^ who would hâve had not the smallest scruple 
in betraying it to the Spaniards, if he believed that his 
interests could be served thereby. 

Once more Anne appeared to be on the point of sur- 
rendering to the persuasions of her former confidante, 
and once more the adroitness of Mazarin parried the 
blow which was aimed at him. This time, however, he 
did not intervene personally, but sent for the Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon and carefuUy indicated to her the course 
which she must pursue in order to préserve her ncphew's 
government from the clutches of Madame de Chevreuse 
and La Rochefoucauld. 

Now, there had been a time when the Queen had 
detested the Duchesse d'Aiguillon ; indeed, in the days 
when that lady had been " !a veuve Combalet," she had 
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even suspected, or profèssed to suspect, Richelieu of plotting 
her own répudiation by Louis XIII., in order to marry his 
nièce to thc King ; and the passing of the years, though 
it had tempered this sentiment had by no means effàced 
it — a fact which, we may be sure. Madame de Chevreuse 
had not failcd to takc into account. Anne, however, was 
not without generosity, and when the duchess, who had 
formerly repaid her Majesty's dislike by the coidness and 
haughtiness of her demeanour, presented hcrself before 
her as the humblest of suppliants, and, with tears in her 
cyes, besought her not to inflict what would be universally 
regarded as a di^race upon the innocent relatives of the 
late Cardinal, she was touched with compassion. Madame 
d'Aiguillon, perceiving her advantage, then began to 
employ the arguments with which Mazarin had furnished 
her, and told the Queen that "it was neccssary for her 
service that she should leave an important place like Havre 
in her hands ; that, having none but enemies in France, 
she (the duchess) was unable to find any safety or refuge 
save in the protectton of her Majesty, who would always 
be mistress of it ; that, on the contrary, he to whom she 
intended to give this government had too much ability, 
that he was capable of ambitious designs, and might, upon 
the least mortification, throw in his lot with somc party, 
and that it was therefore important for the good of her 
Majesty's service that she should hold this place for the 
King." • 

Thèse représentations were not without their efïect 
U[>on the Queen, and, after consultation wïth Mazarin, 
who naturally approvcd the arguments which he had 
himself suggested to Madame d'Aiguillon, " she thought 
fit to leave matters in the state in which they were." 

Madame de Chevreuse was no more successful in her 
next move, which was to bring about a combination of 
I Morteville. 
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some of the greatest famïlies ïn France agaitist Mazarin, 
by marrying her daughter, Charlotte Marie de Lorraine, 
now a beautifiil young girl of sixteen, to the eldest son of 
the Duc de Vendôme, the Duc de Mcrcœur, while his 
younger brother Beaufort was to wed Mlle. d'Épemon, 
daughter of the dukej of that namc. The Girdinal, 
however, represented to the Queen that the union of 
three Houses, each of which had been the cause of 
infinité trouble in the past, would constitute a menace 
to the authority of the Crown which could not possibly 
be tolerated, more particularly since Vendôme had lately 
married his eldest daughter to the Duc de Nemours, the 
head of a younger branch of the House of Savoy. Anne, 
accordingly, intimated that she could not see her way to 
sanction this project. 

Madame de Chevreuse began to grow impatient ; at 
every turn she found herself checkmated by Mazarin, 
whose power seemed to be increasing every day. Itistruc 
that the Cardinal's demeanour towards her left nothîr^ 
to be dcsircd ; whenever thcy met, he assured her of his 
ardent désire to serve her, overwhelmed her with com- 
pliments, and, if we are to believe La Rochefoucauld, 
" even occasionally essayed to make her believe that she 
was inspiring him with love." * But she had obtained 
nothing for herself beyond the moncy mentioned else- 
where — part of which appears to hâve been in the nature 
of a reimbursement for the sums which she had formerly 
advanced to the Queen and for certain debts which she 
had contracted during her exile in the interests of Anne of 
Austria — and very lîttle for her fricnds. Châteauneuf, 
whose return she so ardently desired, had been partially 
rehabilitated by being restored to his office of Chancelier 
of the Orders of the King ; but he was still at Montrouge 
and seemed likely to remain there — at least, until Mazarin 
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had succeeded in so prejudicing the Queen's mind against 
him that he could afFord to regard him as a negligible 
quantity ; some of the more humble of hcr adhérents, 
like Alexandre de Campion, had receivcd gifts of money 
or minor appointments ; but for her chief allies, the 
Vendômes, the La Rochefoucaulds, the Bouillons, she had 
obtained nothing, or, at any rate, nothing which could 
increase their influence and augment their power for 
mischief. 

Hitherto, the duchess had been at pains to dîssimulate 
from ail but her own sympathisers her hostilîty to Mazarin, 
and, while worktng assiduously against him, appeared to 
be on the best of terms with the Minister. Butgradually 
her anger and mortification began to get the better of her 
discrétion. " Madame de Chevreuse rcgarded ail thèse 
delays," writes La Rochefoucauld, after speakïng of the 
excuses oflfèred by Mazarin for postponing the recall of 
Châteauneuf to Court, " as so many artifices of the 
Cardinal Mazarin, who was insensibly accustoming the 
Quecn not to accord her what she desired, and, by this 
conduct, diminishing the high opinion of her influence 
which she desired to give the world. She testified her 
dissatisfàction to the Queen frequently, and introduced 
into her complaints somethîng stinging and mocking 
agMnst the personal defects of the Cardinal. She could 
not endure being obliged to hâve recourse to this Minister 
in order to obtain what she desired from the Quecn, and 
she preferred not to receïve any &vours rather than be 
indebted for them to the Cardinal." 

Mazarin did not fail to take advantage of hîs enemy's 
indiscrétion. " He adroitly availed himself of this conduct 
on the part of Madame de Chevreuse," continues La 
Rochefoucauld, " to persuade the Qucen more and more 
that she wished to govern her. He told her that Madame 
de Chevreuse, being sustained by the Duc de Beaufort 
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and the cabal of the ' Importants,' whose ambitions and 
unruliness were weil known, ail th« authority of the 
regency would pass into tKeir hands, and that the Queen 
would see herself more In subjection, and more removed 
from affàirs, than in the lifctime of the late King." 

It was welI for Mazarin and well for France that he 
had thus bcen enabled to open the Queen's eycs to the 
true objects of Madame de Chevreuse and the greedy 
action whose mouthpiece she had constituted herself, for 
he had a more dïfficult and more important task in hand 
than to défend the family and protégés of Richelieu and 
prevent the reïnstatement of turbulent princes and rebel- 
lious nobles in the offices and governments of which they 
had been so justly deprived. This was to make the 
Queen comprehend that, notwithstanding her near relation- 
ship to Philip III. ; notwithstanding ail the engagements 
she had contracted in the past, the instances of the Holy 
See, and the représentations of the chiefs of the episcopate 
in France, the interests of her son's realm imperatively 
demandcd that she should hold fast to the alliance with 
the German Protestants, Sweden, and HoUand, and peràst 
in refiising to condude aseparate peace with Spain. Hère 
again he had to contend with Madame de Chevreuse, who 
laboured strenuously to fultil the promises she had made 
to her friends at Brussels, and unceasïngly urged the 
Queen to put an end to an impious war, in which the 
sister contendcd with the brother, and Catholics armed 
against Catholics to the advantage of the Protestant 
Powers. " Madame de Chevreuse," wrote the Venetian 
Ambassador, Giustiniani, " full of partiality for Spain, 
exhortcd the Queen to give ear to the conclusion of a 
separate treaty between the two Crowns, to the exclusion 
of their allies. She promîsed the most favourable condi- 
tions. ' It was,' she said, *a maxim of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu never to condude peace. The Cardinal de 
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Mazarin had inherited his prînciples.' " ' And thïs is 
confirmed by Mazarin himself : *' Madame de Chevreuse." 
he writes, " causes the Queen to be told on ail sides that 
I do not désire peace ; that I cherish the same raaxims as 
the Cardinal de Richelieu ; that it is necessary and that it 
îs easy to make a separate peace. , . . Madame de 
Chevreuse wïshes to ruin France." 

The duchess certùnly troubled herself very little about 
the interests of France, so long as she was able to fiirther 
her own. But, happîly, Anne of Austria was under no 
illusion as to the motives which actuated her, and the 
représentations of Mazarîn, backed by the remonstrances 
of the confederate Powers, rendered ail her efforts în 
faveur of peace with Spaîn futile. 

The Queen, indeed, desirous of reassuring the allies 
of France, who, aware of the Spanish prédilections of 
Madame de Chevreuse, had been much alarmed lest her 
reappearance upon the scène should be followed by a 
change of policy, actually went so fâr as to send to the 
Swedish Ambassador, Grotius, with the seals unbroken, 
a lettcr which she had received from her sister, the 
Empress : *' I hâve rendered thanks to the Queen," 
writes Grotius to hîs Government, "for having acted so 
frankly towards Sweden, and I hâve told her that she can 
count upon the same fidelity on the part of the Queen of 
our country. , . . It is certain that the Queen mil do 
nothing without the knowledge of her allies, although 
Madame de Chevreuse may be disposcd to attempt every- 
thing in favour of the Spaniards, who hâve treated her 
very well." ' 

Little by little, the struggle for supremacy between 
the Cardinal and the duchess began to assume an appear- 
ance hardly distinguishable from open war. Madame de 

' Amiassadeun Vén/tùtu, tom. icîi, cited by Ch£ruel. 

' Çhflniel, /fisMre de FroHce fendant la minQriU de I^ouis XIV, 
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Chevreuse no longer troubled to disguise her sentiments 
towards the Minister ; shc and her fiiends met quite 
openly to dJscuss their plans, and evcn indulged in threats 
against the man who had had the temerîty to thwart their 
grecd and ambition. Mazarin's Canuts shed a curious 
light on this contest and furnïsh a striking testïmony to 
the appréhension with which he viewed the manoeuvres 
of his tenacious and resourceful adversary. 

•' My cnemies unité to work me ill. . . . Madame 
de Chevreuse animâtes them ail. If her Majesty wishes 
to retain my services and judges me needful, ît is now 
indeed necessary that she should cease to disstmulate and 
show that she intends to protect me." 

" Madame de Chevreuse sees very dearly in ail things ; 
she has most certainly divined that it was I who secretly 
influenced the Queen to prevent her rcstoring the govern- 
ment of Brittany to the Duc de Vendôme. She has 
told her father, the Duc de Montbazon, so, and also 
Montagu." 

" Madame de Chevreuse îs not discouraged. She 
says that the afiâirs of Châteauneuf are not ail desperate, 
and that she asks only three months to show what she is 
able to do. She begs the Vendômes to be patient, and 
sustains them, promising them a change of scène soon. 
. . . Madame de Chevreuse hopes stiU to procure my 
dismissal. The reason she gives is that when the Queen 
refused to place Châteauneuf at the head of the Govern- 
ment, she told her that she was unable to do so at that 
moment, and that ît was necessary to hâve considération 
for me, from which Madame de Chevreuse has conduded 
that the Queen has much esteem and affection for 
Châteauneuf, and that, when I shall bc no longer there, 
the place is assured to her fiiend. Hence tfae hopes and 
illusions by which they now sustain themselves." 

"The u't of Madame de Chevreuse and of the 
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* Importants ' îs to arrange that the Queen hears nothîng 
but talk favourable to theïr party and dîrccted against 
me, and to render suspicious atiy one who does not 
belong to them and testifies any affection for me." 

" Madame de Chevreuse and her friends spread the 
report that soon the Queen will summon CHâteauneuf, 
and thus they deceive everybody, and lead those who 
think of thetr future to go to visit him and to seek his 
iriendship. They explain the Queen's deUy in establtsh- 
ing him in my place, by saying that she has need of me 
for some time." 

•' It is said that Madame de Chevreuse îs secretly 
dîrecting Madame de Vendôme and gîving her in- 
structions." 

This last passage refers to a new movc on the part of 
the resourcefui duchess, which occasioned Mazarin the 
greatest uneasiness. Although no lady at the Court was 
less of a dévote than Madame de Chevreuse, she was on 
friendly terms with several members of the devout party, 
which still exercised considérable influence over the mind 
of Anne of Austria, and she knew how to make them 
serve her ends. She was aware that rumours carrent 
rcspecting those nightly conférences, when Mazarin 
remained alone with the Regcnt, under the pretext of 
instructing her in afiàirs of State, were the cause of much 
dtsquietude to the more prudent ladies about the person 
of the Queen and to Anne's pious friends at the Val- 
de-Grâce and the Carmélites, and that they had only 
needcd a littlc encouragement to venture on open remon- 
strance. This she took care should be afiôrded them ; 
and, while Madame de Vendôme, a very s^ntly person, 
who was on terms of close friendshîp with the superiors 
of both the convents mentioned, engaged them to 
intervene, Mesdames de Sénécé and de Hautefort, the 
Queen's dame d'honneur and d^me d'atours^ made it their 
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business to retail to their royal mistress ail the impertinent 
tittle-tattle of the Court, and besought her, with tears in 
their eyes, to consider her réputation. 

The bcautiful and pious Mlle, de Hautefort wts 
particularly active, and fi^im her assistance Madame de 
Chevreuse hoped much. In devoting herself to the 
Queen in the days of her misfortune, Mlle, de Haute- 
fort had becn brought into close rclatîonship with those 
who had sufFered in the same cause, and she was greatly 
distressed to observe the growing indifférence of her 
Majesty towards the friends who had made so many 
sacrifices for her sake, and that ail her friendship and 
confidence scemed to be given to a foreign diplomat, who 
had no such claims upon her considération. Since, 
however, she was no intriguer, it is very doubtful whether, 
in ordinary circumstances, she would hâve talcen upon 
herself to interfère, but the Haisott, real or apparent, 
between the Queen and the Cardinal threw her into the 
liveliest opposition to the Minister. She was deeply 
attachcd to Anne of Austria ; she valued the Queen 's 
réputation almost as dearly as her own ; and, when she 
saw her sacrificing that at least to Mazarin, her horror 
and indignation knew no bounds. In proportion as the 
favour of the Cardinal increased, and the famous evening 
conférences grew longer and more fréquent, the hostility 
of Mlle, de Hautefort became more and more pro- 
nounced ; she told the Queen that, having declared 
against Richelieu in the face of the whole world, she 
could not, without condemning herself, continue his 
System and m^ntain his créatures, and besieged her with 
remonstranccs and warnings concerning the intimacy to 
which she admitted Mazarin. 

To add grcater weight to her exhortations, she enlisted 
the services of Père Vincent — the celebrated St. Vincent 
de Paul — and persuaded him to speak tq the Queen, 
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** M. Vincent saw the Queen to-day," records Mazarin in 
his Carnets, *'and told her that she was losing her 
réputation." 

Père Vinccnt's intervention was judged likcly to 
prove the more efficacious, inasmuch as he was im- 
connected wïth atiy party, and it was impossible for her 
Majesty to suppose that he was actuated by any but the 
purest motives. His représentations, however, do not 
appear to hâve had much efFect upon the Queen, who 
heard him to the end in silence, and then tumed the 
conversation to the subject of his missionary labours; 
and, after giving him a generous benefaction for the 
support of thèse, dismlssed him. 

No better success attended the efforts of Cospéan, 
Bishop of Lisieux, brother of Madame de Sénécé — a 
prelate so much respected by the Queen that he was 
permitted to address her as " sa bonne fille " — who had 
been tnduced to interfère by the persuasions of his sister 
and the Bishop of Beauvais ; nor of the Comte dejoigtiy, 
a dévoue gentleman, who, weary of the ways of this 
sînful world, had withdrawn into a monastery, but who 
now emerged from his retreat to warn her Majesty that 
" the midnight conférences of a beautifui woman of forty- 
two and a man of forty could not be indulged in with 
impunity." But the convents had still to be reckoned 
with, and the véhémence with which they joined in the 
pious crusade agatnst him caused Mazarin serious appré- 
hension. 

"One can judge of the affliction of thèse holy 
women," observes the Abbé Maynard, " who had ofFered 
up so many prayers on behalf of the Queen pcrsecuted 
by Richelieu, when they saw her wreciced, or suspected 
of being wrecked, at the entrance to mature âge. What 
allusions, what direct remonstrances, did they not fear to 
address to her ! For many of thèse women possessed 
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as much courage as intelligence and piety. At the Car- 
mélites, Mère Madeleine de Saint-Joseph had defendcd 
the Maréchal de Marillac, had demanded his body, and 
had erected for it a tomb with a inagnanimous epitaph. 
The Visitation, in the Rue Swnt-Antoine, more par- 
ticularly dïrected by Vincent, was not bettcr dîsposed 
towards Mazarin. But the centre and hcad (rf the 
opposition was at the Val-de-Grâce, that chcrished retreat 
of Anne of Austria." ^ 

The abbess of the Val-de-Grâce, Louise de Milly, (Hs- 
misscd from her post by Richelieu aftcr the CTcnts of 
1637, but reinstated in the first days of the regency, was 
permitted a great liberty by the Queen, and used it to 
inveigh in the most vigorous terms against Mazarin, and 
to urge her Majesty to dismîss him, govern France by 
Frenchmen, and make pcace with Spain. Shc likewise 
eulogised the courage and dévotion which Madame de 
Chevreuse had shown for the sake of the Queen, and 
deplored the iàct that such services should hâve gone 
unrewarded. Anne, conscïous of the obligations under 
which the abbess had placed her, lîstened to her mth 
patience, but without making any reply. When, hcw- 
ever, the superior of the Carmélites, who had no such 
claims on her indulgence, ventured on the same remon- 
strances, she became exceedtngly angry, stigmatised the 
rumeurs concerning the Cardinal and herself as "cruel 
slandcrs," and dedarcd that, "if another word werc 
addressed to her on the subject of M. de Mazarin, she 
would never again visit that convent 1 " 

Notwithstanding ail thèse rebufFs, the dcvout party, 
urged on by Madame de Chevreuse, continued their 
campaign. Knowtng that La Forte, who had suffêred so 
much for the Queen during the last reign, was now the 
head of a kind of intelligence department, and was 
■ Saint-Vineeni dé Paul : sa vie, son temps, i*s atttvret, som it^utnce. 
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chargcd to report feithfully to his royal mistress every- 
thing that was said concerning her or her Government 
that might happen to corne to his ears, they proceeded to 
enlist his services. 

One day, aftcr the rising of the Coundl, Anne was 
in her cabinet with Guitaut, the captain of her guards, 
and one of her women of the Chamber, when La Porte, 
who enjoyed peculiar privilèges of access to her Majesty, 
entered the room. The Queen summoned him to ap- 
proach, and carelessly inquired what people were sayïng. 
" I replied," writes La Porte, " that I was very sad, and 
that I knew not what I ought to say to her ; that, if 
I told her nothing, I should be disobeying her ordersj 
while, if I repeated to her the common reports, I should 
risk incuning her displeasure. She rejoined that she 
wished absolutely that I should tell her ail thèse things, 
and that she conunanded me to do so. I then told her 
that everybody spoke of her and his Eminence in a 
manner which ought to give her cause for reflection ; 
that her virtue had placed her where she was ; that 
her unblemished réputation had defended her against her 
enemies ; that she had been able to console ail France 
for the death of the late King ; that she herself had 
beheld atl Paris going to meet her at Saint-Germain, with 
acclamations which showed with what satisfaction ît had 
rcccived her for Régent, before even the Parlement had 
declared her such ; but that, if once she did not respond 
to the expectations that had been formed of her and gave 
occasion to her enemies to defame her, she would soon 
see a great change, not only in the public mind, but in 
affàirs. 

'*The Queen inquired who had told me this. I 
answered : ' £verybody, and that it was such common talk 
that no one spoke of anjrthing else.' She blushed and 
became very angry, saying that it was Monsieur le Prince 
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who was defaming her and causing thèse reports to be 
circulated, and that he was a wicked man. I replied, that, 
since she had enemics, she ought to be very carcfui not 
to give them occasion to talk ; to which she answered 
that, where no evil was done, nottiing need be feared. I 
saîd that that was not enough, and that it was necessary to 
consider appearances, sincc the public judged, not hywhM 
was done, but by what was swd." 

The Queen turned away, and began to tap the 
window impatiently wîth her fan. La. Porte waited 
until she was " somewhat appeased," and then told her 
that she ought to take warning from the example of 
Marie de' Medici, whose intimacy with another Italian^ 
the Maréchal d'Ancre, had caused people to speak ill 
of her, and who had abandoned in her prosperity those 
who had assïsted her in her first disgrâce, in consé- 
quence of which, when the second arrived, she was herself 
abandoned. 

Some days later, M. La Porte, "perceïving that such 
speeches annoyed the Queen, essayed to undeceive her 
by another means, more free and Icss dangcrous." "I 
wrote," he says, " a letter, whereîn I indicated generally 
ail the rumeurs that were being circulated about her, 
what she ought to do to destroy them, and what I fore- 
saw would happen if she did not give heed to it, and, 
havtng caused a copy to be made in another hand, I 
placed it in her bed, where she found it on retiring to 
rest. When she had read it, she became exceedingly 
angry, as she allowed me to see the following day, when 
she showed me the letter, without, howcver, permitting 
me to read it. But this means did not succeed any better 
than the others." 

It assuredly did not, for Mazarin, who had at once 
been informed of what had occurred — one of his spies in 
the palace had actually seen La Porte place the letter 
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in the Queen's bed' — dîd not hesîtate to approach her 
Majcsty on the délicate subject of the rumours that were 
in circulation. He explained that they were the work of 
the unscrupulous cabal of which Beaufort and Madame de 
Chevrcuse were the leaders and the devout party the 
complaisant dupes — this cabal which had becn formed 
to dominate the Court and impose their wishes on the 
Régent herself ; that their first objcct was to get rid of 
the Minister whose counsels showed the Queen in which 
direction her true interests lay, and that, to achîeve 
this, there were no means which they would he^tate to 
employ. By this bold and skilful frankness, Mazarln 
succeeded in turning against the ''Importants" the very 
weapons they had employed to combat htm, and in em- 
bittering the Queen's mind against Madame de Chevrcuse 
and her allies. 

> Camel IV. None of the memoira of the time mention La Porte u 
the author of this epistle, and it is La Porte who confesses it himaelf. 
The Quecii did not suspect who had beeci guilty of this impertinence, for 
she kept La Porte in her service for some tinte aftenvaids. The reason 
whjr Mazarin dîd not denounce him was, in ail probabîlity, because he 
wiahed to persuade the Queen that Mlle, de Hautefoit, who was far 
mote to be feared than La Poite, was the culprit. His Carnets show that 
he bdieved that the valet de chambre had acted at her instigatioD. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Exasperated to the last degrce agiinet Hazarin, Hadame de Chevreuse 
reaoivea to proceed to the laat extiemities — And, with thb object, skil' 
fully fomcDts the ambition aod hatred of the Duc de Beaufort aud the 
more violent section of the " Importaata " — SuapicioDa of the Cardinal 
that sotne criminal ptoject is in coatemplation — He, however, refuses to 
be inlimidated, aad hia asaaasiuation ia determined upon — Prospecta 
of success — 'Madame de MonttiazoD — Her batred of the Duchesse de 
Longueville, daughtci of the Prince de Condé — Two unsigned lore-lettere 
found at her house attributed by her to that lady — The innocence of 
Hadaine de Longueville ta establisbed, and the calumniator ordered to 
make a public apology — Madame de Monttiazon oflends the Queen and 
ta banished from Couit—Futy of the duchesa and her friends — On the 
advice of Madame de Chevreuse, it is resolved that Mazarin shall be 
d forthwîth. 



RËPUL5ED by Mazarin at tvery fresh assault on 
his position, Madame de Chevreuse still refused 
to acknowledge hcrsclf vanquished. The gallantry 
which had (illed her youth had given place to ambition ; 
she believcd herself capable cf governîng the Queen and 
the kingdom, and she was resolved ta break cvcry obstacle 
which hindered her designs. Flattery, deccit, intrigues, 
had ail becn employed in vain ; but the means of success 
were not yet cxhausted, and, rather than abandon the 
struggle, she resolved to hâve recourse to the last ex- 
tremities. 

Among the *' Importants " were a number of darîng 
and unscrupulous men, such as Montrésor, Saint- Ybar, 
Barrière, Fontrailles, Fiesque, Beaupuis, and Varicarville, 
who had formerly been concerned in onc or other of the 
conspiracies against the lifeof Richelieu, and might be pre- 
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pared, if necessity arose, to engage în a similar enterprise 
against Mazarin. They formed, so to speak, the advanccd 
guard of the party, and were mostly close friends of the 
Duc de Beaufort> upon whose élévation thcy had based 
great hopes, and for whom they professed the most 
extravagant loyalty. To gain Beaufort, who was, besidcs, 
completely governed by the Duchesse de Montbazon, the 
young step-mother of Madame de Chevreuse, and the 
little faction who acknowledged him as their leader, was an 
easy task fbr Madame de Chevreuse, and, with the skiU 
of an accomplished conspîrator, she flattered their vanity 
and ambition, and fomented the hatred which they enter- 
tained for the Cardinal, until they were ripe for any 
mischief. 

Mazarin, as well served by his police as Richelieu had 
bcen, was warned of the procecdings of Madame de 
Chevreuse, and suspected that some criminal project was 
in contemplation. He knew that the duchess would not 
be continually conferring with such men as thèse unless 
she intended to make use of their services, and he caused 
her to be so closely watched that very soon suspicion was 
changcd to certainty. 

" Madame de Chevreuse inspires thcm ail," he writes 
in his Carnets. " She says that, if they do not décide to 
get rid of me, ailHrs will not go well ; that the great 
nobles will be in quite as much subjection as before, 
that my power will continually increase, and that it is 
necessary to hasten matters before the Duc d'Enghien 
returns from the army." 

Madame de Chevreuse, however, still hoped that it 
would be unnecessary to hâve recourse to violence, and 
that Mazarin, alarmed by the threats which were now 
reaching him almost daily, would prefer to relinquish hts 
post, rather than expose himself to the risks which his 
continuance in office must involve. But beneath the 
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diffident and almost humble demeanour of the Italîan 
cardinal there lay a brave heart. Mazarîn had b^un life 
as a soldier, and had given more than one proof of 
courage, notably at Casale, in Septcmber 1630, when, at 
the hazard of bis life, he had thrown himself between the 
French and Spanish armies, just as the battle was 
beginning, with the news that a suspension of arms had 
been signed, He declined to be intîmidated. 

Finding that menaces succeeded no better than in- 
trigues. Madame de Chevreuse hesitated no longer, and 
resolved to treat Mazarin as Luynes had treated the 
Maréchal d'Ancre, and as her fi-iends had endeavoured, 
though happily without success, to treat Richelieu. 
Success appeared easy, almost certain. The Duc d'£ng- 
hien, the young hero of Rocroi, at présent on the best 
of terms with the Cardinal, was stiU at the head of 
his victorious army, and would probably not return to 
Paris until the approach of winter brought with it the 
usual cessation of hostilities ; the Italian régiments of 
Mazarin were also in the lield, and no troops remained in 
the capital save the régiments of Guards, the conunanders of 
which, Chandenier, Tréville, and La Châtre, were strongly 
in sympathy with the " Importants." And there was no 
reason to apprehend that the assasânatlon of the Cardinal 
would recoil on those who had planned it. If he had noc 
yet excited the same hatred with which the Maréchal 
d'Ancre or Richelieu had been regarded, he was intensely 
unpopular, and, though his removal by violent means 
might arouse réprobation in somc quarters, the gênerai 
feeling would undoubtedly be one of relief. The people, 
groaning beneath the weight of taxation^ were eagçr for 
peace and regarded Mazarin as the chief obstacle to the 
termination of the war ; the clergy had always detested the 
Protestant alliance, which was the key of Mazarin's 
foreign policy, as it had been of Richdieu's ; the Parle- 
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ment was anxious to recover the polîtical im[>ortïnce 
of which Richelieu had deprived it, and which his succcssor 
had as yet shown no inclination to restore ; the nobles, 
so long held in subjection, had not ceased to regret 
their old independence, and were naturally hostile to the 
domination of a foreigner. Monsieur^ whom Mazarin had 
contrived to conciltate, and the politic Prince de Condé, 
who gave the drdinal an intermittent support, were net 
the kind of mcn to quarrel wïth a victorious party ; and 
the Duc d'Enghien, whom the " Importants " would be 
prepared to overwhelm with honours, would hardly act in 
opposition to his fâther's wishes. 

As for the Queen, the anxiety which she had dïsplayed 
from the beginning of the regency to conciliate every one 
was misinterpreted by Madame de Chcvrcuse. She 
believcd that, though the Cardinal had prevented Anne 
from acceding to the demanda of her old friends, she had 
no intention of renouncing them, and that, the hostile 
influence once removed, the duchess and her allies would 
expérience lîttle difficulty in imposing their wishes upon 
her. For she altogether underrated the strcngth of the 
Queen's growing attachment to Mazarin, She believed 
that she had some affection for the Cardinal, but she did 
not for one moment suspect that that affècdon was 
developing tnto a passionate dévotion. 

The situation at the Court of France in the summer of 
1643 was, indeed, a singular one. Never had a ragn 
opened more gloiiously than that of Louis XIV. ; never 
since the carly years of François I., had France occupied 
so high a place among the nations of Europe. She had 
crushed the hitherto invincible infantry of Spain on the 
field of Rocroi ; she was about to wrest fi?om Austria 
Thionville, the fbrtress which guarded the passage of the 
Rhine ; beyond the Alps, she had established her claim to 
be rt^rded as the arbiter of the didèrences of the Italian 
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princes ; in England, the King and the FarliamenC alike 
appealed to her for assistance. And the principal author 
of this succesS) instead of beîng praised and acclaimed, was 
calumniated, abused, and menaced with a violent death by 
the swashbuckling adhérents of a vindictive and uDScru- 
pulous woman ! 

AU through the month of July the attacks upon the 
Cardinal continued, for, though the R^ent defended her 
Minister, the remains of her affection for her old friends 
still prevented her from adopting the decided attitude 
which Mazarin implored her to take, and openly pro- 
claiming herself his protector. Suddenly, in the first days 
of August, a social complication, trifling enough îd 
appearance, forced the hands of the conspirators and pre- 
cipitated the inévitable crisis. 

We hâve already spoken of the Duchesse de Mont- 
bazon, the second wifc of the father of Madame de Cher- 
reuse, and one of the most active members of the party 
of the " Importants." The duchess, who was some tcn 
years younger than her step-daughter, with whom she 
was on terms of close friendship, was one of the most 
beautifui women of the Court, and aiso one of the most 
unprinciplcd. Vain and shallow to the last degree, she 
was exceedingly shrewd where her own interests werc 
concerned, and absolutely without scruple as ta the means 
she employcd to attain her ends. Retz draws of her an 
unpleasîng picture : *' Madame de Montbazon was a very 
great beauty. Modesty was wanting in her manncr. Her 
jargon, in a dull time, might hâve supplied the defects of 
her mind. In gallantry, sheseldom kept faith ; in afl^irs, 
never. She loved nothing but her own pleasure, and 
above her pleasure her interest. I havc never seen a 
woman who in vice preserved so little respect for virtue." ' 

In appearance, Madame de Montbazon was tall and 
' Mémoirts. 
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majesdc. Her shape was admirable, though with a 
tendency to embonpoint. The fire of hcr splendïd eyes 
"pcnetrated evcn the most insensible hearts," and hcrjet- 
black tresses, which she dressed în so bewitching a manner 
as to set the fashion to ail the Court ladies, afïbrded a 
piquant contrast to the ivory whiteness of her skln. Her 
principal defects were a rather long nose and thin lips, 
which gave to her countenance an air of severity, which 
she certainly did not possess. In short, she was an 
admirable représentation ofa certain type of beauty which 
never lacks îts devotees, and her conquests extended from 
the subjugation of the frivolous heart of Monsieur to that 
of Rancé, the future foundcr of La Trappe. 

Madame de Montbazon ** claimed unîversal admira- 
tion," but, though she was intensely vân, she was even 
more ambitious and mercenary, and, if her beauty were 
her idol, it was also her capital, by means of which she 
sought to secure for herself fortune and influence. For 
some httle time the Duc de Longuevïlle had occupied the 
proud position of her amant en titre, and the connexion 
was one from which the lady had reaped very substantial 
advantages. She had even cherished the hope that, when 
her consort, who was well advanced in years, should bc 
gathered to his fathers, ît might be regularised ; and her 
mortification at the destruction of her hopcs in this 
direction by Longueville's récent marriage with the 
beautiful and accomplished Anne Geneviève de Bourbon, 
only daughtcr of the Prince de Condé and sister of the 
Duc d'Enghîen, was very keen. Nor was it Icssened by 
the fact that, not content with depriving her ofa possible- 
husband. Madame la Princesse was seeking to deprive her 
of a lover as well, and was using every persuasion to 
induce her son-in-Iaw to break off ail connexion with thïs 
dangerous siren. In this she had not yeC succeeded ; 
but M. de Longueville, who valued his domestîc peace, 
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and was besides hy no means insensible to the charnu of 
his lovely young wifè, was neither so devoted nor so 
generous an adorer as he had once been ; and Madame de 
Montbazon had eveiy rcason to fear that ère long both 
his visits and his présents might ccase altogether. Hence- 
forward, Madame de Montbazon, zlready jealous of 
Madame de Longueville, whose wonderfiil beauty, hardly 
less remarkable intelligence, and charming msnners were 
captivating ail hearts, hated her with ail the rancour of 
her sordid and vîndictive nature. She was a dangerous 
enemy. Her levers, past and présent, were numerous 
and influential, her admirers numberless. She had tender 
relations with both Guise and Bcaufort — the latter of 
whom had a grudge of his own against Madame de 
Longueville, for the marked coldness with which she had 
fbrmerly received his advances — and, through them, could 
command the support of the Houses of Vendâme and 
Lorraine. Untroubled by scruples, she was prepared to 
make use of any weapon that lay ready to her hand to 
injure the woman whom she so bitterly hated. Nor wa8 
it long before she found one. 

One evening. Madame de Montbazon had been 
entertaining a number of her friends in her hôtel, in the 
Rue de Béthisy. Aftcr the company had dispersed, two 
letters, evidently dropped by one of them, were picked 
up. The letters, which were unsigned, were in a woman*s 
handwriting, and addressed to one of the opposite seiE, 
for whom it was obvious that the writer entertained a 
very tender r^;ard. Now, as ill-luck would hâve it, 
there had happened to be among the duchess's guests a 
young man who was well known to be one of the mosC 
devoted of Madame de Longueville's admirers, Maurice 
de Coligny, younger son of the Maréchal de Chitillon ; 
and Madame de Montbazon, thinking the opportunity 
too good a one to be lest, consulted Beaufort, vnth the 
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rcsult that it was agreed thit the Isdy should spread 
abroad the story o( the dropped letters, and express her 
conviction that they were in the handwriting of Madame 
de LongueviUe and had been addressed to Coligny, and 
that Beaufort should confirm her. 

The slander was spcedily disprored. The lettere 
were not forgeries, as several chroniclers hâve stated, but 
had been written by Madame de Fouquerolles to the 
handsome 'Marquis de Maulevrier, who had had the 
carelessness to drop them, and dared not publicly acknow- 
ledge them, from fear of compromtsing his inamorata. 
He went, howcver, to La Rochefoucauld, who was a 
common friend of Madame de Montbazon and hlmsel^ 
told him his secret, and b^ged him to employ his good 
offices to hush up the afl^. " Madame de Montbazon," 
writcs La Rochefoucauld, '* had told me the story before 
it had been spread about. I perceivcd at once ail the 
conséquences that would ensue, and the use which the 
Cardinal Mazarin would be able to make of it against the 
Duc de Beaufort atid ail his friends. I was at that time 
only slightly acquainted with Madame de LongueviUe, 
but I was a particular servant of the Duc d'Enghien and 
a friend of CoHgny. I knew the malignity of the Duc de 
Beaufort and Madame de Montbazon, and had no doubt 
that they wished to do an ill-turn to Madame de Longue- 
ville. I made every endeavour to induce Madame de 
Montbazon to burn thèse letters in my présence, and to 
say nothing about them. She gave me her promise to 
do so, but the Duc de Beaufort made her change her 
mind." 

La Rochefoucauld readily promised to assist Maule- 
vrier, and, after some difficulty, persuaded Madame de 
Montbazon to surrender the letters. He then showed 
them to the Prince and Princesse de Condé, to Madame 
de Rambouillet, Madame de Sablé, and several other 
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intimate friends of Madame de LonguevîUe ; and, that 
lady's innocence havtng been full7 establîshed, tbey were 
burned in tbe présence of tbe Queen. 

But the mischief had already been done, for, though 
tbe Duc de Longueville, whose position as the husband 
of the injured lady and the lover of her calumnîator, was, 
as may be îmagined, no enviable one, strongly advised 
his wife to overlook the outrage, and Madame de 
Longueville, aware that the aspersions on her character 
had from the first obtained but litde credenœ outdde the 
party of the " Importants," was quite willing to do so. 
Madame la Princesse absolutely refused to allow the 
matter to rest. That lady, who detested Madame de 
Montbazon, and whose natural arrogance had not been 
diminished by the victories of the Duc d'Enghien and the 
glory which, in conséquence, enveloped tbe House of 
Condé, was beside hcrself with indignation at the affront 
put upon her daughter by " that cook's grand-daughter," ' 
as she contemptuously styled the guilty duchess. Notbing 
would satisfy her, she declared, but a public réparation, 
and she even went so far as to threaten that, if the Queen 
and the Government dcclîned to protect the honour of 
her family, she and ail her relatives would withdraw from 
Court. 

The matter now becamc an aflâir of State. Beaufort, 
Guise, and Madame de Chevreuse used every endeavour 
to persuade the Queen to refuse to the outraged mother 
the satisfaction which she demanded ; but Mazarin threw 
his influence înto the opposite scale. The astute Italian 
was not slow to perceive how thîs little disturbance might 
be turned to profitable account. By supporting the 
demand of Madame la Princesse, be would earn the 

' tu allusion to Madame de MoDtbazon's maternai grand&ther, the 
Marqub de la Vatenne Fouquet, who had been equeny of the kitchen to 
HrarilV. 
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gratitude of the Condé family and assure hîmself of their 
support ; whîle Anne's décision in favour of a public 
apology woutd discrédit, not only Madame de Montbazon 
herself, but ail the " Importants " who had identified 
themsclves with hcr cause, provc to those who stiU 
hesitatcd upon which side to déclare themsclves how little 
inâuence the cabal really possessed ovcr the Queen's 
mind, and possibly drive the hot-headed Beaufbrt to 
commit some act of folty which would bring about the 
ruin of the whole party. Hc accordingly pointed out 
to her Majesty — who was on vcry friendly terms with 
the Princesse de Condé and her daughter, while, on the 
other hand, the notorious gallantries of Madame de 
Montbazon had strongly pr^udiced hcr against that lady 
— that, having regard to the provocation given, the 
exalted position of the injured party, and the great 
services of the Duc d'Enghien, Madame la PriiKesse's 
demand was not an unreasonable one, and that, in any 
case, it was of the utmost importance to conciliate so 
powerfiil a family as the Condés, lest the peace of the 
r^ency should be troubled. 

Mazarin's représentations carried the day, and 
Madame de Montbazon received orders from the Queen 
to repair to the Hôtel de Condé, and there to make 
a public apology to Madame la Princesse for what had 
been said at her house. The speech which she was to 
make was drafted by Mazarîn, who was apparently 
working to settle the quarrel to the satisfaction of both 
parties. "I was présent," wrïtes Madame de Motteville, 
"on the evcning that ail thèse important triflcs were 
discusscd. I rcmembered that I wondered in my mind 
at the follies and the silly préoccupations of that society. 
The Queen was in her grand cabinet, and Madame la 
Princesse^ excïted and terrible, mth her, making a crime 
of lèse^majesté out of this aflâir. Madame de Chevreuse, 
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involved for a thousand reasons in the quarrel of her 
step-mother, was with the Cardinal, composing the speech 
which Madame de Montbazon was to make. Over every 
Word there was a parley of an hour. The Cardinal, 
playing the go-between, wcnt from one sîde to the other, 
as though this peace were necessary to the wdfkre of 
France, and his own in particular. I never 8aw, I thînk, 
such complète mummery." 

On the appointed day, the delinquent duchess duly 
proceeded to the Hôtel de Condé, where she found 
Madame la Princesse awaiting her, in the midst of a 
throng of relatives and friends whom she had invlted 
to witness the humiliation of her enemy. Madame de 
Montbazon entered the room in fiJl Court toilette 
and with an air of the utmost disdain, and, approaching 
Madame la Princesse, proceeded to read from a paper 
attached to her fan the apology which had bcen agreed 
upon. " The manner of the sclf-accused," writes la 
Grande Mademoiselle, who was présent, " plainly indicated 
that her heart in no way repiented of the faidt that she 
had committed. Neither was the speech she made any 
better received by Madame la Princesse, who returned 
even a shorter answer, with a spirit little appeased, and 
without relinquishing that haughtiness of demeanour 
which accompanied her every action. It was only the 
semblance of a réconciliation." 

The storm, tndeed, was by no means allayed. Far from 
satisfied with having publiciy humUiated her daughter's 
enemy, the Princesse de Condé begged the Queen to 
excuse her from attending any function at which Madame 
de Montbazon was to be présent ; and her Majesty, who 
considered the matter of no great conséquence, consented, 
little foreseeing the embarrassment which this would entûl. 

It happened, some days later, that Madame de 
Chevreuse, vcry attentive to pay her court to the Queen, 
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the while she was plottîng agaïnst the tifè of her Minister, 
gave a '* collation " to her Majesty in Renard's garden,' 
with the idea of dissipating the last effects of this 
unfortunate af&ir, and Anne invtted Madame la Princesse 
to accompany her, assurîng her that she need hâve no 
fear of encountering Madame de Montbazon, since she 
was informed that the duchess was conjîned to her house 
hj a slight indisposition. On learning thts, the princess 
willingly joined her Majesty's party, but, when she 
entered the garden, the Régent was told that Madame 
de Montbazon was already there, and was, moreover, assist- 
ing her step-daughter to receive her guests. Anne was 
greatly annoyed at this mishap, and her embarrassment 
was increased when the Princesse de Condé announced 
her intention of retiring, in order not to disturb the 
harmony of the fête. This, however, the Quecn would 
not permit, observing that she herself must remedy the 
matter, inasmuch as it was on the fùth of her assurance 
that the princess had comc. She accordingly sent one 
of her ladies to Madame de Montbazon, to explaîn the 
difficulty which had arisen and to beg her to feïgn illness 
and withdraw, in order to spare her Majesty further 
embarrassment. But the haughty duchess declined to 
fly before her enemy, and imprudently îgnored the royal 
commande whereupon the Queen, greatly ofïênded at such 
want of respect, immcdiately quîtted the garden and 
returned to the Louvre, accompanied by the Princesse 
de Condé. 



> Renard's garden was situated a little bcfOod the Tuileries, atthe left- 
hand coroer of what is now tbe Place de la Concorde. Tbere were two 
long teiracea, which commanded a âne view of the Coura-I a-Reine, the 
fashionable drive along the banks of the Seine, laid out by Marie de' 
Medici in 1616, and the open countrjr bejrond it. Renard was the moat 
celebrated cateret of hia lime, and in summer his grounds were a favourite 
rendezvous of the bcoK-tiumde, which met there to gossip, partake of 
lefreahmetita, and liaten to tbe music wbicb he piovided. 
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Mazarin, who was, of course, apeediïy infonned of 
what had occurred, did not ùH to hn the flame of her 
Majesty's resentment, and tKough Monsieur interceded 
for bis former mistress, his intervention was of no avul, 
tnd on August 22 Madame de Montbazon recelved an 
order from the Queen banishîng her to her country-houK 
at Rochefort. 

The disgrâce of Madame de Montbazon exasperated 
that lady and her Aiends to the last degree, and it 
was decided to exécute forthwith the murderous project 
which had become the last hope, the last resource, of 
the ** Importants." For, as Madame de Chevreuse 
pointed out, further delay would be fatal to ail thetr 
^lans. The wanton attack made by Madame de Mont- 
bazon and Beaufort upon the réputation of a young 
princess, universally admired and estecmed, had injured 
the party immeasurably in public opinion, turned agwnst 
them the whole influence of the Gjndés, and so incensed 
the Duc d'Enghieti that only the express orders of the 
Queen had prcvented him from returning at once to 
Paris to avenge his sister's honour upon her calumniators. 
Covered with the laurels of Rocroi and Thionville, which 
had surrcndered to the French on August lo, Enghien, 
once in Paris, would obviously be the arbitcr of the 
situation ; and, unless they could contrive to get rid of 
Mazarin before the young victor's rcturn, they might 
as well renounce the project altogether, since they would 
certainly not be permitted to reap the fruits of their 
crime. 

Thus argued Madame de Chevreuse, and, whatcver 
else we may think of it, her advîce was undoubtedly sound. 
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CHAPTER xni 

The existence of this murderoua consptracy, wfaich îs denied bjr La 
Rochefoucauld and Retz, established by Mazarin's Carrutstmà the Minunra 
of HeDii de Campion — Madame de Chevreuse the prime bstigatot of the 
plot — The CDnspirators^They décide to asaaasinate the Cardinal while 
riding in his coach through the stTcets — The life of Mazaria Iwice saved 
by the efforts of Henri de Campion — A critical moment — Beaufort 
detennines to hâve the Cardinal assassinated as he is retiirtiiiig to his 
hAtel froni the Louvre, on the nighl of August 30-31 — Hazarin, waraed 
of the danger which threatens him, does not atir fraui hia houae the 
wbole evenÎDg — Indignation of Anue of Auatria on leaming of the désigna 
against the Cardical's life— Anest of Beaufort— Flight of the other 
conspiratoia — Ruin of the " Importaals " — Madame de Chevreuse ii eziled 
toToun. 

ALTHOUGH the best informed and most 
veracious of contemporary chroniclers, such as 
Madame de MotteviUe and La Châtre, enter- 
tùn no doubt whatever about the existence of this 
murderous plot, it was not generally credited at the 
time, and La Rochefoucauld and Retz hâve both denied 
it. " I am unable to say," writes the former, "whether 
the rcason for this arrest [the arrcst of Beaufort] was 
Mse or true ; but the Cardinal de Mazarin spread the 
report that he had discovered an enterprise of the Duc 
de Beaufort agaînst his person, and that people had lain 
wait in diffèrent places where he was to pass, in order to 
kill him. Others hâve believed, with more appearance 
of probability, that the Duc de Beaufort, from mistaken 
cunning, had caused him to be alarmed, in the belief that 
to frighten him would be sufficient to drive him from the 
kingdom, and that it was with this object that he held 
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secret meetings and tmparted to them an air of con- 
spiracy." And La Rochefoucauld adds : " I am per- 
suadcd that Madame de Chevreuse was in ignorance of 
the designs of Beaufort, and that she was unjustly perse- 
cuted." ' 

Retz holds much the same language> and prétends 
that the Abbé de la Rivière, the worthless Bivourite of 
the Duc d'Orléans, in order to delivcr himself from the 
rivalry of the Comte de Montrésor in Monsieur's good 
grâces, had sought to persuade Mazarin that there was 
a conspiracy against his life, in which Montrésor was con- 
cerned ; that the Prince de Condé — who was anxious 
to get Beaufort out of the way before his son, the Duc 
d'Enghien, returned to Paris, from fear that the latter 
should insist on fighting a duel with hïm, to avenge his 
sistcr's honour — had given the Cardinal sîmilar wamings ; 
and that Mazarin believed or pretcnded to believe them. 
" What," he writes, " has prevented me from evcr credit- 
ing the conspiracy, is that one has never seen any indication 
or évidence of it, although the majorïty of the servants of 
the House of Vendôme were for a long time in prison. 
Vaumorin and Ganseville, to whom I hâve spoken t 
hundred tîmes during the Fronde, hâve sworn to me 
that there was never anything in the world more false. 
The one was captain of tiie guards, the other the equerry, 
of M. de Beaufort." 

Well, neither La Rochefoucauld nor Retz had much 
scruple about perverting the facts of history when he had 
anything to gain thereby. La Rochefoucauld, though he 
had had no sh^re in the crimtnal projects of Madame de 
Chevreuse and Beaufort, had been on tcrms of such close 
intimacy with them that he must hâve considered that 
honour and interest alike demanded that he should 
endeavour to cast doubt upon a conspiracy which had 
' Mimirires. 
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brought upoti them and their party so much réprobation. 
As for Retz, his blind hatrcd of Mizarin is sufficient to 
account for his refusai to believe that any attempt upon 
the Cardinal's life had really been contemplated. If no 
condosive évidence of the plot was obtainable at the time, 
it was because the most compromîsed conspirators, warned 
by their fiiends at Court, had succeeded in eflfectiog theîr 
escape, and the déniais of Vaumorin and Ganseville are 
perfectly worthless. The former did not become captain 
of Beaufort's guards until soroe years later ; the latter 
was never in the duke's confidence at ail. 

The suggestion that Mazarin invented the conspiracy 
in order to ruin Beaufort is entirely disproved by the 
famous Carnets, Thèse werc not composed for the public 
eye ; they express the wrîter's true sentiments, and they 
show that information was reachîng the Cardinal fi'om ail 
sides which made it impossible for him to doubt that he 
was in the présence of a very real and pressing danger. 
Let us take, for example, the following passages : 

" Madame de Chevreuse confêrs with the brothers 
Campion. Some plot is certainly being concocted. It 
is rumoured that I am to be attacked in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. Plessis-Besançon has told me that there 
were more than forty armed persons around the Hôtel 
Vendôme. 

'' M. de Bellegarde told me that he knew that, if, in 
returning from Maisons,' I had not been in the carriage 
of his Royal Highness [the Duc d'Orléans], Beaufort 
would hâve assassinaced me. 

"AU the Comte d'Orval's servants hâve seen, for three 
or four consécutive evenings, twelve or fifteen persons 
armed with pistols between the Hôtel de Créqui and 
his, so disposed that I must hâve been surrounded by 
them. 

' Between Paris and Villeneuve Saint- Geroges. 
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" I hâve received information that they intended to 
attack me when I was going in my carriage to the 
résidence of the Duc d'Orléans, in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain." ' 

Again, the correspondence of Mazarin and, in par- 
ticular, his letters to his secret agents, show that he spared 
Qo efforts to lay hands on the conspirators who had 
succeedcd in effecting thcir cscape. The chief of thèse, 
the Comte de Beaupuis, son of the Comte de Maillé, had 
taken refuge at Rome, undcr the declared protection of 
Spain ; and Mazarin brought great pressure to bcar upon 
the Holy Sec, both officially and unoflicially, in order to 
obtain his extradition, pointing eut that a crime attempted 
against the person of a cardinal was one which ought par- 
ticularly to arouse the indignation of the PontiiF and the 
Sacred Collège. Nor (Ud he cease his efforts until the 
end of 1645, when he recognised that the new Pope, 
Innocent X., who had succeeded Urban VIII., belonged 
entirely to the Spanish party, and that France, in consé- 
quence, could expect neither faveur nor justice from him. 
Well, Mazarin would hâve hardly acted thus, unless he 
had been absolutely convînced that a project of assassina- 
tion had becn formed against him. But, if there were 
not sufficient évidence forthcoming at the time to justify 
the Parlement passing sentence upon the accuscd, we hâve 
to-day, in the valuable but little known Armoires of Henri 
de Campion,* the full and entire confession of onc of the 
principal conspirators, with the plan and ail the détails of 
the afîàir. 

Henri de Campion was the younger brother of Alex- 

' The Luxembourg, where Afotuûur had Tesided sLace the death of bis 
mother, Marie de' Hedici. 

' The Mimoirts of Henri de Campion werc flrat published în 1807 by 
General Grimoard. His accouut of the conspirac^ has been induded io 
the collection of Micbaud and Poujoulat, at the end of the Mimeim of 
La Châtre. 
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andre de Campion, the friend and, according to some 
writers, the lover of Madame de Chcvreuse, Alexandre, 
it will be remembcred, had been in the service of the 
Comte de Soissons, and had takcn a prominent part in 
the intrigues which preceded the insurrection of 1641. 
After the death of Soissons at the battle of La Marfëe, 
both he and his brother Henri entered the service of the 
Vendômes, and more particularly of Beaufort ; and when 
the duke, compromised in the conspiracy of Cinq-Mars, 
was obliged to fljr to Ëngland, Henri accompanied htm. 
He was warmly attachcd to Beaufort, and the latter, in 
return, gave him his entire confidence, so that no one was 
likelj to be better informcd as to the actual facts. Unlike 
his elder brother, Henri de Campion was no professional 
intriguer, but an honourable gentleman and a brave soldier, 
who would probably hâve made a name for himself, had 
not fiûling health obliged him to leavc the Army. More- 
over, his Mémoires were written or, at any rate, com- 
pleted in 1662 — that is to say, shortly before his death, 
which occurred in the foUowing year — when he had 
become vcry devout. Mazarin being already dead, he 
had nothing whatever to gain by thèse tardy révélations — 
indeed, they remained unpublished for a century and a 
half — and thèse circumstances, joined to the fàct that they 
confirm in a really remarkable manner the information 
which Mazarin received and recorded in his Carnets^ place 
their veracity beyond ail doubt, and hâve caused them to 
be accepted mthout hésitation by historians.' 

Henri de Campion déclares emphatically that a project 
existed for the assassination of Mazann, and adds that, 
in his opinion, this project had been conceived, not by 

' "It would seem, indeed," observea Couam, "that Uazarin, in writfng 
bis notes, had had before bis eyes the Mémoirts of Henri de Campioo, or 
thaï Henii de Campioa, in tvriting hia Mémoirtt, had had before his eyea 
the Canuts of Mazarin," 
15 
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Beaufbrt, but by Madame de Chevreuse, actîng în concert 
with Madame de Montbazon. " I bcïicve," he writes, 
" that the dulce's design did not proceed from his own 
privatc sentiments, but from the persuasions of the 
Duchesses de Chevreuse and de Montbazon, who had 
absolute power over his mind, and cherished an irrecon- 
cilable hatred agaînst the Cardinal. What makes me 
think this, is that, white he entertained this resolution, I 
always observed in him a secret répugnance, which, if I 
am not deceived, was overcome by the pledge which he 
may hâve givcn thèse ladies." 

Although Campion associâtes Madame de Montbazon 
with Madame de Chevreuse, there can be very littlc doubt 
that Mazarin was correct in regarding the latter as the 
prime ïnstigator. The co-operation of Madame de Mont- 
bazon, of whom Beaufort was deeply enamoured, must, 
however, hâve been of great assistance to her step- 
daughter in vanquishing the last scruples of the duke. 

Beaufort, having consented to what was demanded of 
him, proceeded to communtcate the plot to his intimate 
fi-iend, the Comte de Beaupuis ; whilc Madame de Chev- 
reuse took into her confidence Alexandre de Campion, 
*' whom she lovcd deeply," says his brother Henri. Both 
approved of the project, " the first believing that it was 
for him the road to arrive at more important charges, 
and my brother seeing in it the advantage of Madame de 
Chevreuse, and, in conséquence, his own." 

A little later, at the end of July or the beginning of 
August, that is to say, at the time of the quarrel between 
Madame de Montbazon and Madame de Longueville, 
which precipitated the crisis, the conspirators decided to 
invite the co-operation of Henri de Campion. " The 
Duc de Beaufort," writes Henri, " having definitely 
resolvcd, with the Sieur de Beaupuis and my brother, to 
rid the world of the Cardinal de Mazarin, sent to summon 
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me one mornîng to the house of Prudhomme, the bath- 
keeper, where he lodged. On my arrivai, he drew me 
aside and told me that his knowlcdgc of my affection 
and my intcgrity obliged him to give me a proof of his 
friendship, which would show me that I possessed hîa 
entire confidence. I rcplied in a few words, according to 
my custom, that, whatever was the nature of the matter 
which he had to communicate to me, he would never 
havc cause to repent having trusted me. He then called 
Beaupuis, who was alone in the room with us, but standing 
a little apart, and told me, before him, that he believed 
that 1 had observed that the Cardinal Mazarin was re- 
establishing at the Court, and throughout the realm, the 
tyranny of the Cardinal de Richelieu, with more authority 
and violence than had been shown under the government 
of the latter ; that, as he had entirely gained the mind of 
the Queen and placed ail the Ministers at his disposai, it 
was impossible to arrest his cvil designs, except by talcing 
his life ; and that considérations for the public welfare 
having caused him to résolve to adopt this course, he had 
informed me of it, and begged me to assist him by my 
counsels and by my person in its exécution." 

Henri de Campion replied chat, when he had attached 
himself to the duke's fortunes, it was with the intention 
of following him wherever he might care to lead, and 
that, however strongly he might disapprove of the 
project which he had just revealed to him, he should not 
abandon his master. Nevertheless, for some days he 
continued to combat his resolution with so much energy 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of Beaupuis and Alexandre 
de Campion, Beaufort at length began to waver, and said 
that he must take the advice of certain persons. '* I 
believc," continues Campion, " that it was that of the 
two duchesses. He went away to hâve his consultation, 
and, when 1 returned to see him, I found him so strongly 
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confirmed in hîs first résolution that he told me the same 
evening, in Beaupuis's présence, that he had decided to 
exécute promptly what he had communicatcd to me, and 
begged me to ofiir no more objections, sînce they would 
be useless." 

Perceiving the futïlity of further argument, Henri 
yielded, and promised to assist him, but on two COB- 
ditions : first, that he should not be required personallf 
to iay hands upon the Cardinal, but mcrely to défend hîs 
master, in the event of Beaufort being himself attacked ; 
secondly, that the assassinatton should not be attempted 
unless the duke were himself upon the spot to authorise 
it by his présence. He was resolved, if he could do so 
without betraying his master, to prevcnt the commission . 
of the crime, and knew that the difficulty of the under- 
taking would be sensibly increascd if, whenerer a favourable 
opportunity presented itself, the conspirators wcre required 
to stay their hands until their leader should make his 
appearance upon the scène. To thèse conditions Beaufort 
consented, and then communicated the plot to two of 
his oldest and most faithful servants — the Sieur de 
Lié, captain of his guards, and the Sieur de Brillet, his 
equerry. There the secret stopped ; for, though a number 
of othcr persons were to take part in the enterprisc, the 
duke did not propose to take them into his confidence 
until the crucial moment had arrived. This explains the 
ignorance of Vaumorin and Gansevîlle, and what they 
told Retz during the Fronde. 

The plan agreed upon was to attack the Cardinal, 
who was then resïding at the Hôtel de Clèves,' in the 
Rue de l'Oratoire,^ ncar the Louvre, while he was passing 

' The HAtel de Clèves had been built for Catherine de Cldves, widow 
of Henry I., Duc de Guise, ossassinated at Blois in iSftS. It remained 
BtandinK until 1758. 

' Tlic Bue de l'Oratoire was aiso called the Rue du Louvre. 
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through the streets în hîs carnage. Unlîke Richelieu, 
Mazarin had as yet no guards, and when he went out, 
he was merely accompanied by a few ecclesïastlcs and 
five or six pages and lackeys. The conspirators would 
suddenly présent themselves, stop the coach, and assassi- 
nate the Cardinal. To ensure that a sufficient force should 
be at hand to overcome any attempt at résistance on the 
part of Mazarîn's suite, a number of the Vendômes' 
servants, who were not in the secret, were armed, and 
distributcd among the taverns in the neighbourhood ot 
the Hôtel de Clèvcs. They were told that the Condis 
proposed to insuit Madame de Montbazon publîcly, and 
that Beaufort desired to hâve a troop of his followers 
in readiness to resist them. 

Thèse men were to await the orders of Henri de 
Campion, who, having ascertained when Mazarin proposed 
to leave his house and his destination, would summon 
them to asscmbly in some street through which the 
Cardinal must pass, and send warning to Beau&rt, 
so that he might join them and give them his last 
instructions. 

Finally, the duke, in concert with Beaupuis and the 
two Campions, determined the parts which the principal 
actors were to play in the approaching tragedy. Brillet 
and Ganseville were to overcome the coachman and stop 
the carriage ; a servant of Beaufort named d'Héricourt 
and one d'Avancourt, an intimate friend of Lié and " a 
voy determined person," were to présent themselve? at 
either door of the coach and plunge their swords into the 
defenceless Cardinal's body ; while Beaufort himself, on 
horseback, with Beaupuis, Henri de Campion, and the 
others, would engage and put to flight those who 
attempted any résistance. The crime consummated, the 
conspirators would immediately Icave Paris for différent 
places of safcty, and remain there until Madame de 
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Chevreuse had succeeded in appcasing the wrath of the 
Quecn and in reconciling her with Beaufort, in which 
task she would hâve the assistance of Alexandre de 
Campion, who was to talce no part in the assassination. 

The day selccted for the first attempt arrived; and 
Henri de Campion, having assembled his forces in the 
Rue du Champ-Fleuri, a little street between the Louvre 
and the Rue Saint-Honoré, set out to makc a recon- 
naissance. On approaching the Hôtel de Clèves, he saw 
Mazarin on the point of drivîng away in his coach, 
accompanied by the Abbé di Bentivoglio, nephew of the 
celebrated cardinal of that name, several ecclesiastîcs, and 
four or five lackeys. He inquired of one of them where 
their master was going, and was told that it was to 
the house of the Maréchal d'Estrées. "I perceived," he 
writes, " that were 1 to give this information to my friends, 
his death was certain, but I believed that I should be so 
culpable beforc God and before men that I had not the 
smallest temptation to do so. On the contrary, I went 
to inform the Duke of Beaufort that I was assured the 
Cardinal would not go out that day, in conséquence of 
which he told me to return to those whom I had assembled 
at the Hôtel de Vendôme, where we ail lodged, which I 
did at once. 

" Some hours later, the duke, going through the town 
in his carriage, met the Cardinal, who was returning 
home. He told me of it in the evening, and I replied 
that I had been deceived. My intention was, when I 
perceived that I was unable to put an end to this design, 
to delay it as long as possible, in order that time might 
furnish some opportunity of changing it. But if, contrary 
to my wish, a chance of attempting it should présent 
itself, I was resolved to sufTer it to be executed rather 
than betray a prince who had placed his entire confidence 
in me. Such was my détermination, which nothing would 
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hâve been capable of altering. In the meantime, I prayed 
coatinually to God to raise up some conjuncture whîch 
would cause the plot to fâil, without any evil coming to 
the duke." 

The following day, Campion ascertaincd that Mazarîn 
vas going to a " collation " at Madame du Vigean's 
country-house at La Barre, a village situated between 
Paris and Pontoise, at the entrance to the valley of 
Montmorency. The Queen was also to be of the party; 
but shc had already started, and the Cardinal drove away 
with only a single companîon, the Comte d'Harcourt' 
On being ïnformed of this, Beaufort ordered Campion to 
assemble thcir foUowers to pi{rsue Mazarîn. Campion 
obeyed, and then returned to the duke, whom he found 
with Beaupuis, preparing to get to horse. " Deeming 
that other arguments would bc of no avail," he writes, 
*' I told him that, if he killed the Cardinal in the présence 
of the Comte d'Harcourt, it would be necessary to slay 
them both, the latter being toc generous to permit this 
decd without perishing with the first ; that he must 
reflect that, not only would the assassination of the count 
bring shame upon them, but it would render the whole 
House of Lorraine his irrcconcilable enemies ; and that I 
believed that, to avoid thèse inconvenienccs, we ought 
to wût another day. Beaupuis was, on this occasion, 
of my opinion, and once again I saved the Cardinal, 
although he was under no obligation to me, since I merely 
acted from a sensé of justice, and in the intcrests of the 
duke, whom, in my belief, such a deed would hâve 
disgraced and rutned entirely." 

Some days later, the conspirators learned that on the 
morrow the Cardinal was going to dine at Maisons, and 

' Henri de Lairaine (1601-1666), second son ot Charles I,, Duc 
d'Elbceuf. He waa considered one ot the beat gênerais of his time, an^ 
his valouT was Qot IcsB celçbtated. 
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that thc Duc d'Orléans was aiso going. Henri de Campion 
pcrsuaded Beaufort to promise that, îf the Car<Unal were 
in Momieur's carriage, no attack should be made upon 
him ; but the duke in^sted that, if he were alone, he 
should be killed. Early next morntng, Bcaufort mounted 
his horse and, foUowed by his âme damnée Beaupuis, 
posted himself in the courtyard of the Capuchin convent, 
near the Hôtel de Vendôme, leavtng one of his lackeys in 
the Street to warn him of the approach of the Cardinal ; 
while Campion assembled his followers at the Jinge^ a 
tavern in the Rue Saint-Honoré, with instructions from 
the duke that, if he saw that Mazarin were alone, he was 
to follow and attack him as his coach passed the Capuchin 
convent, where Beaufort and Beaupuis would be waiting 
to juin him. 

Campion was in despair, for, if Monsieur did not 
happen to be with Mazarin, it would be impossible to 
save the Minister, and in a few minutes the tragic hte 
of his compatriot the Maréchal d'Ancre would be his. 
Anxiously he strained his eyes to catch the firat glimpsc 
of the expected cortège. Presently, a magnificent gilded 
équipage, drawn by six splendid horses, turned into the 
Rue Saint-Honoré. It was the coach of the Duc 
d'Orléans. Was the Cardinal with the prince, or was he 
fbllowing in his own carriage ? A few moments would 
décide, but in those the unfortunate Campion, compelled, 
by hiâ mistaken sensé of loyalty to his master, to parti- 
cipate in a deed which he abhorred, seemed to live an 
eternity. Then, as the coach drew nearer, he saw, to his 
inexpressiblc relief, a scarlet-robed figure on the seat 
facing Monsieur, and knew that his prayers had been 
answered. 

JoyfuUy Campion mounted his horse and rode to the 
Capuchin convent " to represent to the Duc de Bcaufort 
that he ought to recognise that God did not approve of 
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his projcct, since he was encountering so many obstacles." 
The duke, who appeared much disturbed, told Campion 
that he would consider what he said, but that he wished 
to confer with certain persons, whose names he did not 
mention, and that afterwards he would inform hîm of his 
final resolution. *'I believe," continues Campion, *' that 
he went to iînd the Duchesses de Chevreuse and de 
Montbazon, who assuredly had inspired him with the 
idea of this enterprise, and that they reprîmanded him 
for his tardincss in executing the promise which he had 
given them ; because he returned so animated against the 
Cardinal that he declared to me that he could wait no 
longer, and that, since he was continually encountering 
obstacles by day, he was resolved to exécute the deed 
by night." His plan was as foUows : 

The Cardinal went cvery evcning from the Hôtel de 
Clèves to the Louvre to visit the Queen, and returned 
rather late, accompanied only by a fâvourite page. While 
he was in the palace, Beaufort, Beaupuis, and Henri de 
Campion would be there also ; but, as soon as he left, 
they would follow him and give the signal to their 
followers, who would assemble along the quay close to 
the Louvre, and, being ail mounted, could speedily reach 
the spot. Under cover of the night, this ambuscade 
could be easily laid without awakening any suspicion, 
and the only obstacle to its success were the Guards on 
duty in front of the palace, who might interfère to protect 
the Cardinal, since it was only a short distance from the 
Louvre to the Hôtel de Clèves, and any disturbance 
would be certain to attract their attention. 

To meet this difficulty, Beaufort decided to choose 

for the attcmpt the night of August 30-31,' whcn the 

Sieur des Essarts, a captain of the Guards who was 

devoted to him, would be on duty ; to take this otficer, to 

' And not ihe night of September 1-2, u Victor Cousin states, 
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9ome extent, înto his conBdence, and to beg him to give 
orders to his men that, whatever tumult might arise in 
the streets, they were not to interfère, but to confine 
themselves to guarding the gâtes of the Louvre. This 
Des Essarts rcadily promised to do, and eveiything 
seemcd to be satisfactorily arranged, when, towards 
evening on the fatefui day, the conspirators learned, to 
their consternation, that an order had been issued 
directing Des Essarts's company to mount guard behind 
the Louvre, and posting the compagnie colonelle, or first 
Company of Guards, whïch the Duc d'Épernon com- 
manded, in fi-ont of the palace. 

Beaufort was in despair, but Madame de Chevreuse, 
Beaupuis, and Alexandre de Campion bade htm take 
heartjsaying that d'Épernon, who was an intimate friend of 
the duchess and not toc well satisfied with the Court, could 
no doubt be persuaded to give the same order to his mcn 
as Des Essarts had agrecd to do. Beaufort consentcd to 
Madame de Chevreuse approaching d'Épernon, and the 
duke, without asking any inconvénient questions, promised 
to comply with her rcqucst. But Campion asserts that, 
no sooner had the lady taken her departure, than 
d'Épernon, who shrewdly suspected what was in the wind 
and had no mtnd to be mixed up in such an odious 
affiiir, sent to inform Mazarin of the proposidon which she 
had made to him. 

^ That evening, when Beaufort's bravoes assembled at 
their rendezvous, a tavern called the Deux Anges, on the 
quay near the Louvre, they perceived quite a number of 
persons in the neighbourhood who appeared to be taking 
a great interest in their movcments, although it was a 
spot in which it was nothing at ail surprising to see a 
troop of horsemen. They waited until nearly midnight, 
when they receivcd orders from Beaufort to disperse and 
return home. The nocturnal ambuscade had fàiled as had 
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those by day. Mazarin had not stirred from his house 
the whole evening ! 

By the followîng mornîngj rumours of the attempted 
assassination had spread throughout the ca[ntal, where 
the most intense indignation was expressed, for, though 
such a project would not hâve lacked apologists had it 
been successfully executed, no onc now cared to défend 
it; while the man who had escaped so great a danger, and 
appeared destined to triumph ovcr his enemies, was 
assured of a host of protectors. A crowd of pcrsons, who 
would pcrhaps hâve rallied to Beaufort victorious, 
hastened to ofFer their services and their swords to the 
Cardinal, and, when he left his house to go to the Louvre, 
he was escorted by three hundred gentlemen. 

Mazarin fiiliy comprehended that, in the midst of the 
dangers which surrounded hîm, ail his strength Jay in the 
affection of the Queen, and that upon that depended both 
his présent safety and his future career. If the péril 
through which he had just passed, and which was stiU 
suspended over his head, did not enable him to oblige 
Anne definitely to espouse his cause and proclaim her- 
self his protector, then she could not love him, and it 
would be best for him to end an intolérable situation by 
resigning his office and retiring to Italy. He came to the 
Louvre that morning determined to make one last eflbrt, 
and to play the cards which the foUy of Beaufort and the 
vindictiveness of Madame de Chevreuse had placed in his 
hands for ail that they were worth, and as soon as he was 
admitted to the présence of the Queen, he saw that the 
game was already won. 

Madame de MottevîUe, who was in attendance on the 
Queen when the rumour of the assassination which had 
failed reached her, has described the alarm and indignation 
of her royal mistress. '* You will sce before forty-«ght 
hours hâve passed," said Anne to her, '* how I shall 
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avengc myself for the evil turns thèse wîckcd friends of 
mine are doîng me." "Never," observes the chronider, 
" will the remembrance of thèse few words bc eflâced 
from my mind ! I saw, at that moment, by the angry 
light which burned in the Queen's eyes, and by the 
events which occurred on the following day and on that 
same evening, the power which résides in a soverngn 
person when she is angry and is able to do as she mils." 

On Mazarin's arrivai, a meeting of the Council was 
immediately convened, Anne presiding. The Cardinal 
made a humble and pathetic speech, in which, after re- 
lating ail that was known concerning the ambuscade of 
the previous night, he " represented that in truth he was 
always ready to sacrifice his person and his Hfë for the 
welfare and the interest of the King and the kingdom, 
but that he was resolved not to sacriSce it without 
necessity and ingloriously to the ambushes and insults of 
his enemies, who were none other than those of the State. 
Wherefore, he concluded and insisted that he should be 
permitted to retire to Rome, to continue there in repose 
and security the services which the singular benefits which 
he had receïved from Louis the Just obliged him, wherever 
he might be, to render the Crown." ' 

The Cardinal's words produced the effèct which he 
had anticipated. Anne's eyes filled with tears at the 
thought of being scparated from the Minîstcr whosc 
remarkable capacities she was learning cvcry day to 
appreciate more, and the man who had awakcned in her 
the deepest and most sincère affection she had ever felt for 
any one. Fortified by the support of Condé and Mon- 
sieur, both of whom Mazarin had spared no effort to 
conciliate, and who protested that it was impossible to 
spare a Ministcr in whose firm and able hands the 
fortunes of France were everywhere prospering, she 

' Aubéry, Histoire fin Cardiital 4t Afasarin. < 
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declined to accept the Cardinal's résignation and beggcd 
him to continue at the head of afiîirs. Mazarin con- 
sented, but he demanded in rcturn that immédiate 
measures should be taken tbr his protection, and a severe 
example made of those who had plotted against his lifè. 
This was accorded him, and bcfore the CouncI! brokc up 
the arrest of Beaufort had been decided upon. 

On Icaving the palace, the Cardinal retumed to the 
Hôtel de Qèves, and did not appear again until the 
foUowing morning. No précaution was spared to ensure 
his safety ; his servants kcpt watch over him with drawn 
swords the entirc night, and detachmcnts of the Guards 
patroUcd the neighbouring strects. 

Meanwhile, Henri de Campion had been endeavour- 
ing to persuade Beaufort to retire to the country, and to 
remain there until the trouble had blown over. But the 
dukc " still persevcred in the samc intention." He did 
not présent himself at the Louvre that day, but attended 
a fête at Vincennes, whïch Chavigny, in his capacity of 
governor of the château, was giving to the Queen. 
Beaufort was in the highest spirits ; Anne, on the other 
hand, appeared depressed and abstracted. Afterwards, 
she admitted to Madame de Motteville that the sïght of 
the duke's hilarity made her sad, and that she said to 
herself : '* Alas ! that poor boy ! perhaps, in three days 
he will be hère again, but in a place where he will not 
laugh." On Beaufort's return to Parts, Henri de Cam- 
pion, who had not accompanied his master to the fête, 
because, as he constders it necessary to explûn, " he had 
spent the day with a very rich damsel, whom he was 
prepared to espouse," had a long conversation with the 
duke, in which he again besought him to retire from 
Paris, Beaufort, however, refiised, declaring that the 
rumour was beginning to be discredited, and that he 
hoped soon to be able to exécute his purpose. " I left 
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hitn in this idea," writes Campion, ** and did not see hîm 
xgain." 

Next morning, Beaufort wcnt to the chasc, but, on 
his rcturn, he procceded, according to his custom, to the 
Louvre, to pay hîs respects to the Queen, beîng probably 
of opinion that to assume a bold front was the best way 
of allaying suspicion. On the steps of the palace he was 
met by his mother, the Duchesse de Vendôme, and his 
sister, the Duchesse de Nemours. Both ladies had becn 
with the Queen ail day and had observed that she was in 
a very nervous and cxcited state, as though in expecta- 
tion of some event of unusual importance ; and they now 
implored the duke not to venture înto her présence, but 
to leave Paris at once and retire to his father's château of 
Anet, assuring him that her Majcsty's manner had causcd 
them the greatest uncasiness. 

Beaufort replied carelessly in the very words of the 
Duc de Guise, when warned at Blois of the péril whtch 
awaited him : " They will not dare ! " and went up into 
the Qucen's grand cabinet, where Anne received him 
most graciously, and plied him with questions about the 
sport which he had had that day, " as if," observes 
Madame de Motteville, *' she had had no othcr thought 
in her mïnd." 

During this conversation, Mazarin arrived, upon which 
her Majesty rose, smilingly acknowledged Beaufort's 
salutation, and, bîdding the Cardinal foUow her, retired 
as usual to her private cabinet. The duke, probably not 
a little rclieved at the paciiîc aspect of afïjùrs, conrersed 
for a moment with Mesdames de Chevreusc and de 
Hautefort, and then turned to Jeave the palace. At the 
door of the ante-room, however, he was confronted by 
Guitaut, captain of the Guards, who arrested him in the 
names of the King and the Rcgent, and bade him sur- 
render his sword and foUow him. For a moment 
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Beaufort stared at the officer in amazement, as though 
incapable of realising the misfortune which had befâllen 
him. Theti he said : '* Yes ! I obey, but, I confess, 
this is rather astonishing ! " And, turning to Mesdames 
de Chevreuse and de Hautcfort, who were no less taken 
aback than himself, he added : " Mesdames, you see the 
Queen bas causcd me to be arrested." 

Beaufort was conducted to the guard-room of the 
Louvre, in a small room adjoinïng which he passed the 
night. Early the foUowing morning, he was conveyed, 
under a strong escort, to the Château of Vincennes, 
which he had visited as an honoured guest two days 
earlier. As the coach in which he rode passed through 
the streets of Paris, the populace, who would doubtless 
hâve acclaimed him had his coup de main succeeded, but 
who had nothing but ridicule for conspirators who failed, 
crowded to jeer at him. " Look ! " cried they. " There 
goes the man who wanted to disturb our peace ! " And 
they laughed derisively. " Mais tout arrive en France" 
as La Rochefoucauld once observed ; and five years later, 
when Beaufort, havîng succeeded in effècting his escape 
from Vincennes, returned to Paris to become one of the 
leaders of the Fronde, the same people hastened to exalt 
him into thcir hero, *'/^ Rot des Halles." 

On arriving at Vincennes, the duke was confined in 
a room in the donjon tower and very closcly guarded, 
though two of his servants — a valet de chambre and a 
cook — were permitted to attend hïm. A request for 
more lenient treatment which Madame de Motteville 
ventured to prefer, on behalf of the Duchesse de Ven- 
dôme, whom the Queen had declined to receîve, wa» 
sharply refused. 

The arrest of Beaufort involved the dispersai of his 
accomplices, his friends, and his family. The Duc and 
Duchesse de Vendôme, and theîr eldest son, the Duc de 
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Mercœur, receîved orders to retire to Anet,^ where they 
sheltered for some time the most compromised of the 
conspirators, who had fled thither on the first alarm. 
Mazarin dcmanded that they should bc surrendered ; the 
dukc refused ; and the Cardinal was preparing to besiége 
the château and take them by force, whcn Vendôme 
decided to retire with his fàmily to Italy, and his protégés 
scattered in various directions in search of safety, Henri 
de Campion going to Jersey, whïle Beaupuis, as we hâve 
seen, took refuge at Rome. The more violent of the 
•' Importants," such as Montrésor, Béthutie, Saint- Ybar, 
and Varicarville, were banished to distant provinces, where 
they were kept under the closest surveillance ; La Châtre 
was deprived of his charge of colonel-general of the 
Swiss, which was rcstorcd to Bassompierre ; and a decree 
of the Council requiring evcry bishop résident ïn Paris to 
return to his diocèse virtually deposed the Bishop of 
Bcauvais from his political dignittes,' and ensured the 
departure from the Court of the Bishop of Lisieux^ the 
idol and lawgiver of the dévots, whose pious machinations 
had caused Mazarin so much disquietude. 

But Mazarin was well aware that his triumph would 
not be complète, nor even his personal safêty assured, if 
Madame de Chevreuse, the brain of the Opposition and 
the real author of the murderous conspiracy which had so 
ncarly succccded, rcmained at Court to devise frcsh 
machinations against him. With her devoted friend 
Châtcauneuf close at hand — a personage too prudent to 

' Vcndâmc ezcused himsclf from obeying on the prétest that be was 
too unwell la travel, upao which the Queen sent bim her own littei, as a 
gentle hÎDt to basten bis depailure. 

* This virtual déposition waa, however, bood converted icto a formai 
one, for tbe bishop petitioned tbe Queen to State the reason why do 
exception had been made in favour of a MÎDister of State. The Queen M 
tint endeavoured to évade this request, but, as he continued to importune 
ber, she lost patience and sent him a deciee wbïch removed him fran 
the Council, "■' poureause d'iiuomptltiue." 
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allow htmself to be compromised in criminal projects, 
though he woutd be pcrfectly ready to profit by them — 
the duchess would sttll be a perpétuai menzce, îf not to 
the Cardinal's life, at any rate to his authority. The 
disgrâce of Madame de Chevreusc and her séparation from 
Châteauneuf were, then, indispensable. 

On September 3, a royal messenger was dispatched to 
Montrouge, to inform the ex-Keeper of the Seals of the 
arrest of Beaufort and to summon him to the Louvre. 
On his arrivai, the Queen receïved him very graciously, 
and after inquiring, with much apparent solicitude, after 
the infirmities he had contracted during his long im- 
prisonment at Angoulême, informed him that she had 
bcstowed upon him the governmcnt of Touraine, vacant 
through the death of the Maréchal de Gassion before 
Thionville, and that it was her désire that he should 
assume office without delay. Too happy to escape the 
conséquences of the rashness of his frïends and to find 
himself once more in the possession of an important 
post, Châteauneuf thanked the Queen, assured her of his 
désire to conform in ail things to her wishes, exchanged 
some compliments with Mazarin, who was présent at the 
interview, and whom he now saw for the first time, and 
returned to Montrouge to prépare for his departure for 
Tours, without even venturing to see Madame de 
Chevreusc. 

That lady did not îmitate the discrétion of her friend. 
According to La Châtre, on the evening of the arrest of 
Beaufort, " her Majesty told Madame de Chevreuse that 
she believed her innocent of the designs of the prïsoner, 
but that, neverthcless, she judged it advisable that she 
should retire, without scandai, to Dampierre, and that, after 
some stay there, she should withdraw into Touraine. But 
Madame de Motteville, who seems to be better informed, 
gives a diffèrent account of the duchess's disgrâce. 
16 
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" Madame de Chevreuse," she writcs, " di^usted at 
seeing ail her friends exiled and Ul-treated, and her own 
influence declining day by day, complained to the Queen 
of the little considération which she showed to her old 
servants. The Queen rcquested her not to interfère, but 
to leave her to govern the State and to choose what 
Minister she pleased, and manage her afiàirs in her own 
way. She counselled her, as she did me the honour to 
tell me, to live pleasantly in France, not to meddle in any 
intrigue, and to enjoy under her regency the peace which 
she had never had in the days of the late King. She 
represented to her that the time had corne to ûnà pleasure 
in retirement and to regulate her life by the thoughts of 
another world. She told her that, on that condition, she 
promised her her friendship ; but that, if she chose to 
trouble the Court and to meddle in matters wïth which 
she forbade her to concern hersclf, it would force the 
Queen to exile her, and that she could promise her no 
other favour than that of being the last to be dismissed. 

" Madame de Chevreuse did not take thèse remon- 
strances and this counsel in the spirit that is practised in 
convents ; she did not believe that charity and considéra- 
tion for her salvation were their principal motive. It is 
not in a Court that such merchandise is sold in good 
iâith, nor ic there received with humility. Thoughts of 
retreats do not enter the heart from human motives ; 
while, on the contrary, nothing makes the mind so 
rebellious as preachments against the gr^n. This one 
produced precisely that cffect, and, as the Queen re- 
ceived no satisfaction from her answers or her conduct, 
her displeasure increased ; and Madame de Chevreuse, 
aware that the goodwill of the Queen towards her was 
daily diminishing, was not surprised at last to receive an 
order biddîng her retire to Tours." 
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Madame de Chevreuse in Touraine — She renew» her intrigues— She is 
not pennitted to visit Queen Henriette Marie at Bourbon-les-Bains — 
Arrest of her Italian phygician, Paleotti — The exempt Riquetti lent to 
Conduct Madame de Chevreuse to AngQulftme — fearing thaï imprisonment 
awaits her, she décides to leave France for tfae third time^And escapes 
in disguise to Brittauy, whence ahe sails for England— Her sbip is 
captured by two cruisers in the service of the Parlianient, and conveyed 
to the laie of Wight, where she ia !□ danger of being dclivered over to 
the French Govenimeat — She appeals to the Earl of PembrokE, govemor 
of the ialand, and la permîtted to proceed to Flanders — She meets again 
ber old lover, Charles IV. of Lorraine, and persuades him to refuse the 
offera of Hazarin — Outbreak of the Fronde— Peace of Rueil— Returu of 
Madame de Chevreuse to France. 

AND so, whilc the triumphant Mazarin was 
writing in his Carnets : " I should no longer 
doubt, since the Queen, in an excess of good- 
ness, has assured me that nothing can deprive me of the 
part which she has so graciously given me," Madame 
de Chevreuse, inwardly ragîng at the overthrow of ail 
her ambitious schemes^ retired to Dampierre, where she 
had rcceîved permission to make a brief stay bcfore pro- 
ceedtng to Touraine. Her departure from the Osurt 
was a staggering blow to the Catholic party and the 
advocatcs of peace with Spain ; whilc, on the other hand, 
it was hailed with joy by the friends of the Protestant 
alliance. "The Sieur de l'Estrade," writes Gaudin to 
Servien, "has complimented her Majesty, on behalf 
of the Prince of Orange, on the dismïssal of Madame 
de Chevreuse, saying that, by this action, she has shown 
the good intention that she has for the interests of her 
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allies, slnce, from the time of her arrivai, the sdd lady 
offered her peace on very advant^eous terms, and that 
the Spaniards should very willtngly surrender ail that the 
French had conquered, providcd that only onc thing were 
accorded them, namely, the abandonment of the Swedes 
and the Dutch." ' 

It is possible that had Madame de Chevreuse con- 
sented to Iceep quiet at Dampierre, the Cardinal might 
hâve permitted her to remain there, and not hâve ïnsisted 
on her retiring to Touraiiie. But, far from doing this, 
shc movcd Heaven and earth to savc those who had 
compromised themselves on her behalf, kept up an active 
correspondence with the fugitive conspirators at Anet, 
and sheltered Alexandre de Campion and provided him 
with money to enable him to évade the pursuît of 
Mazarin's agents. Soon, too, she recommenced her 
intrigues, and found means to send letters to the Queen 
protesting her innocence and appealing from the enmity 
of Mazarin to the justice of Anne of Austria. 

The Cardinal, losîng patience, despatched message 
after message to her to hasten her departure for 
Touraine ; but, under various specious pretexts, she 
contrîved to defer it, nor was it until she had obtained 
the Queen 's promise that the remainder of her dcbts 
should be discharged that she condescended to obey and 
to betakc herself to her estate of Verger, between Tours 
and Angers. Hère she found herself almost completely 
isolated, for now that she was no longer young and 
beautiful, and that there seemed little chance of her 
ever regaining the influence she had once exercised at 
Court, few cared to brave the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment by paying theîr court to her, and almost her only 
visitor of importance was her fellow-exile, the Comte 
de Montrésor, who had been banished to the same part 
' Leiter of Oclober 31, 1643, citcd by Chëruel. 
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of the country. " The résidence of Madame de 
Chcvreuse at Tours," writes the count, "gave me the 
opportunity of seeing her from time to tîme, and, 
although this was not often, I did not fail to become 
better acquainted with her character and disposition than 
during the whole of the time when she had been more 
fortunate and in greater considération. The almost com- 
plète isolation in which she was left by those who were 
under obligations to her, and who were united to her by 
the ties of friendship and interest, made me judge of the 
little faith onc ought to repose in the men of the présent 
âge, which increased the désire that I had to employ 
myself in rendering her services with more care and 
aflfcction, on such occasions as presented themselves. 
I was not ignorant that the construction which people 
would be ready to place on the visits which I had the 
honour to pay her were capable of injuring me and of 
destroying my peace ; but the estecm and respect that 
I entertained for her person and her interests pcrsuaded 
me willingly to run the risk, observing, nevertheless, this 
précaution, that they should not be too fréquent and that 
thcre should be no ostentation eithcr on her part or on 
mine. The troubles by which her whole life had been 
agitated were not yet ready to terminate." ' 

They certainly were not, for the duchess went out 
of herway to find them. Vanquished within the realm, 
she turned to her foreîgn allies for assistance, and 
embarked u{x>n an active correspondence with Ëngland, 
Spain, and the Netherlands. Her principal intcrmediary 
in thèse intrigues was Lord George Goring, Charles I.'s 
Ambassador at the Frençh Court, and, under the cloak 
of the British Embassy, Madame de Chevreuse was 
enabled to keep in constant communication with her 
friends abroad. 

Mémgiret, 
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During the summer of 1644, the Queen of Engknd, 
the unfortunate Henriette Marie, aune to seek an asylutn 
in France, and received a very affèctionate welcome from 
Anne of Austria, who assigned her a pension and 
apartments in the Louvre, from which the Court had 
now removed to the Palws-Royal. Madame de Chcvreuse 
was naturally very anxious to see again this royal lady, 
who had treated her with so much kindness during her 
stay in England, and her Majesty was no less desirous 
of pouring her troubles into the sympathetic ear of her 
old and faithful friend ; and, since she proposed to take 
a course of the waters of Bourbon, she asked permission 
of the Régent to invite the duchess to visit her there. 
Anne replied that the Queen, her sister, was at liberty 
to do as she pleased ; nevertheless, it was privately 
intimated to Henriette, by the Chevalier de Jars, that 
the Régent would certainly take ît amïss if she recâved 
a visit from a lady who had so gravely ofFended her 
Majesty. 

This disappointmentexasperated Madame de Chevreuse 
beyond measure, and she redoubled her efforts to bring 
about the overthrow of her enemy. Mazarin, however, 
was on the alert and had a close watch kept on ail her 
manœuvres, with the resuit that, about the middle of 
November, he caused the comptroller of the duchess's 
household in Paris to be apprehended, a step which was 
followed by the arrest of her Italian physictan, Faleottl, 
as he was riding with Mlle, de Chevreuse in her coach. 

Madame de Chevreuse, furious with indignation, 
wrote to the Queen, demanding redress for the insuit 
offered to her daughter, " who, together with the women 
who were with her, had been competled to alight from 
her coach, while two archers held their pistols to her 
throat, and cried without ceasing : * Tue ! Tue f * — a pro- 
ceeding so outrageous that, as 1 expect your justice to 
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render me satisfaction in the person of my daughter, 
so also I promise myself from your goodness a guarantee 
for the future against such accidents." 

Anne of Austria, at the Cardinal's request, had gîven 
strict directions that ail communications from the exiled 
duchess should be presented through the Minister ; but 
Madame de Chevreuse found means to hâve her letter 
conveyed direct to the Palais-Royal and placed upon a 
table in her Majesty's oratory. The mode of its delîvery, 
no less than the tone of this epistle, deeply ofFendcd the 
Queen. 

Meanwhile, Paleotti, who had been conveyed to the 
Bastille, was beîng subjected to searching ïntcrrogatories. 
The Italian doctor possesscd none of the obstinate 
loyalty of a La Porte or a Chevalier de Jars, and the 
threats of those to whom his examination had been 
entrusted did net fml to wring from him admissions 
very damaging to his employer. Mazarin thereupon pep- 
suaded the Queen, whom the audacity and importunities 
of her former conBdante had thoroughly exasperated, that 
the duchess must be removed still further from the Cour^ 
and to a place where it would be possible to bave her 
kept under much doser surveillance ; and Riquetti, an 
exempt of the Gardes du Corps and one of the Cardinal's 
most trusted agents, was despatched to Verger, bearing 
an order for Madame de Chevreuse to retire to Angou- 
lême, whither hc was charged to conduct her. 

The name of Angoulême had a sinister sound in the 
cars of Madame de Chevreuse, for ît was in the citadet of 
that town that her friend Châteauneuf had passcd his tcn 
years of captivity, and the duchess reflected wlth a 
shudder that, in ail probability, Mazarin had in his 
possession évidence of her criminal intrigues with the 
enemies of the State sufficient to justify her condcmnation 
to a similar ^te. Rather than submit to what to her 
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would hâve bcen lîttle better than a Uving death, she 
resolved to endure again the périls and hard^ips which 
she had braved sevcn ycars before. That same night, 
accompanied by her daughter Charlotte, who had joincd 
her mother after the arrest of Paleottt and refused to be 
parted from her, and two servants, she left the house^ in 
disguîse, and made her way across la Vendit and Brittany 
to the château of an old fi-ïend of the Rohans, the Marquis 
de Coetquen, a few leagues from Saint-Malo. 

The generous Breton noble, though aware of the risk 
which he was incurring, sheltered the fugitives for some 
days, and then procured them passages in a ship bound 
from Saint-Malo to Dartmouth, whence Madame de 
Chevreuse intended to malce her way to Flanders. Before 
sailing, the duchess left in the care of Gietquen her 
famous diamonds, with instructions to send them to 
Montrésor, who subsequently despatched them to thcir 
owner at Liège,' 

In mid-Channel the duchess 's ship was captured by 

' Monbésoi paîd somewhat dearly foi rendering this service lo the 
duchess, for, scarcely had he parted with the diamonds, than Maxarin, 
whose Bpies had intercepted aome of the coirespoodence between Hadanie 
de Chevreuse and the count, caused him to be arrested and conveyed to 
the Bastille, where he remained for several raonths. To Coetquen, who 
wrote to the Cardinal to confesa his charity towards the fait fugitive aad to 
ask for absolution, Mazarin, on the other hand, seems to hive ahown 
singular indulgence. " I h&ve seen from what you hâve taken the trouble 
to Write to me," he writes, "the infonnation that you give me concerniag 
the stay of Madame de Chevreuse in one of your leaidcnces. Aa to which, 
having conversed with the gentleman whom I am sending back to you, 1 
hâve judged it superfluDUS to set down hère the particularsof which I hâve 
spoken to him. Leaving him, therefore, to iuibrm you of them, I shall 
content myself by assuring you that I hâve received aa I ought the proofs 
that you give me of your affection for the service of the King in thia 
incident. I hâve not falled to represent to the Queen ail that I ought; 
eiccusing what lias pasaed by the reasons that ygu send me, aod those 
which the said gentleman has ejcplained." It should be observed, how- 
ever, that, whereas Montrésor was regarded by Mazarin as a dangerous 
conspirator, Coetquen appears to hâve been a perfectljr ii 
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two cruisers belonging to the Parliamentary party and 
conveyed to the ïsle of Wight. There Madame de 
Chevreusc was recognised, and, since she was known to be 
a friend of Queen Henriette Marie, her captors treated her 
with scant courtesy, and net only declined to fàcilitate 
her journey to Flanders, but even talked of delivering 
her over to the authorities of the nearest French port. 
Fortunatcly, however, she ascertained that the Earl of 
Pembroke, with whom she had becn on very friendly 
terras during her last résidence in England, was governor 
of the Islc of Wight. She at once resolved to appeal to 
him, and despatched to London^ where Pembroke then 
was, the foUowing letter : 

" Monsieur, — As the continuance of my ill fortune 
has obltged me promptly to leave France, in order to 
préserve in a neutral country the liberty of which the 
power of my enemies intended to deprive me, the only 
favourable way which I found of avoiding this disgrâce 
was to embark at 5»nt-MaIo, to pass into England and 
thence to Flanders, in order to reach the district of Liège, 
from which I should be able to justify my innocence in 
safety, ïf they were willing to listen to me, or, at any rate, 
to protect myself from the persécution which for the past 
year and a half the hatred and cunning of the Cardinal 
Mazarin has procured me. Having, with this intention, 
taken passage in a vessel which 1 found ready to start for 
Darthemouth (sic), where, on my arrivai, I intended to 
send for the passports which I should rcqutre to enable me 
to proceed to Dover and there to embark for Dunkerque, 
it was seîzed by two captains of the ships-of-war which are 
under the authority of the Parliament, in which I hâve 
arrived in this Isle of Ouit (sic), of which I hâve learned 
that you are governor. This has greatly rcjoiced me, 
bcing assured that, in your virtue and courtesy, you will 
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not refuse the supplications that I make to you to detnand 
of the gendemen of the Parliament a passport for me to go 
from this place to Dover, and there to take ship to pass 
to Dunkerque, where the misérable state of my affiûrs 
presses me to proceed as qutckly as posùble. It a » 
favour that I hope from the justice of the gentlemen of 
the Parliament, that they wïll hâve the kindness not to 
make me wait, since the confidence that I hâve in thàr 
generosity, and my resolution never to render myself 
unworthy of receiving some proofe thereof, cause me to 
hope for this favour, which 1 shall await impatiently by 
the return of the bearer of this, whom I am sending 
expressly for this purpose to London, with the servant of 
your lieutenant in this island, from whom I believe that 
you will receive a more particular account of the accidents 
of my voyage. I curtail them as much as possible, so as 
not to weary you by so long a narrative ; and it suffices to 
make you understand my need of your assistance in the 
condition in which I am to obtain promptiy the passport 
that I demand of the gendemen of the Parliament. I beg 
you to believe that I shall never hâve entire satîsfection 
until I hâve shown by my services that you hâve obliged 
a person who will be perfecdy ail her life. Monsieur, 
" Your very humble and very afièctionate servant, 
" Marie de Rohak, Duchesse de Chevreuse " ' 

Thanks to the intervention of Pembroke, the neccssary 
passports were accorded Madame de Chevreuse, and she 
was enabled to gain Dunkerque, from which she proceeded 
to Liège, where she had requested permission of the 
Spanish authorities to take up her résidence. 

Thus began the third exile of this adventurous lady, 
but in circumstances very différent from the two which 
had preceded it. On her first departure fi*om France, in 
' Archiva des Affaires étrangères, tom. cvi, cUed by Counn. 
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1 636, she had been in the zénith of her youth and beauty; 
and her rtsidcnce at the litde Court of Nancy, wherc she 
had râgned suprême ovcr the heart of the susceptible 
Charles IV., had been but one long trîumph. During the 
exile whtch began with her romantic flight to Spain in 

1637, she had had to endure many dangers and hardships, 
but she was still comparattvely young and still beautiful, 
enjoyed ail the considération due to the bosom-friend 
of the Queen of France and to the ablest opponent of 
Richelieu's rule, and was sust^ned by the confident 
expectation of one day receiving from the grateful hands 
of Anne of Austria a splendid récompense for ail her 
dévotion. Now, however, âge was beginning to make 
itself felt ; her waning charms promïsed her but fcw con- 
quests ; her temper was soured by tàilure and disappoint- 
ment, and, in losing the affection of Anne of Austria, she 
knew that she had lost the greater part of her prestige 
both in France and abroad, and could no longer command 
the homage of sovereigns and statesmen. 

We possess comparativcly few détails concerning the 
life of Madame de Chevreuse during the next four years, 
but thèse show that, amidst the reverses of Fortune, she 
still preserved her courage and energy, and displayed an 
indefatigable activity in stirring up sédition in France and 
in combating the policy of Mazarin abroad. Much of 
her time seems to bave been passed at the Itttle Court of 
Brussels, where she found again her quondam lover, 
Charles IV, of Lorraine. '* Nearly twenty years had 
passed," observes the Comte d'Hausson ville, ''since the 
day when thèse two, then young, thoughtless, and con- 
fident, had rashly flung themselves into a first enterprise 
against the Government of France. Neither time nor 
expérience had profited them much. Madame de Chev- 
reuse was again banished from that Court which she had 
aspired to dominate. The Duke of Lorrùne was further 
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than ever from recovering hts dominions. To their great 
astonishment, they had both encountered, in the [»csent 
counsellor of the R^nt, in the subtle Italian, who 
professed to bc so insigniiicant and so humble, and whom 
they so much despised, an adversary quite as skilful and 
not less redoubtable than had formerly been for them the 
terrible and imposing Minister of Louis XIII." * 

Madame de Chevrcuse found the duke very weary of 
the career of a vagabond prince and a soldier of fortune, 
and convinced that little hope remained of recovering his 
lost dominions, save by an dliance with France. Mazarin, 
on his side, had resumed ail the plans of Richelieu, and 
was sparing no effort to detach Charles from Austria and 
Spain. He was working to gain the co-operation of the 
duke's soi-disant consort, the Princesse de Cantecroix, and 
had proposed to Charles that he should break oftenly with 
Spain and, with the assistance of French troops, invadethe 
Franche-Comté. Aware that the principal obstacle to 
success was the influence of Madame de Chevreuse over 
the Duke, the moment he leamed of her arrivai at Brussels, 
he engaged Charies's sistcr, the Princesse de Phalsbourg, 
whom he had won over to his interests, to keep him 
informed of the least movements of his enemy. 

"The Cardinal thanks the Princess of Phalsbourg for 
the ncw proofs which she has given him of her friendship," 
he writes. " He begs her to give him news frcquently of 
what happens on that side, and farticularly of Madame de 
Chevreuse." 

And again : 

"It would be of extrême importance to ascertain the 
reason for which Madame de Chevreuse 's servant has been 
arrested, and the Queen begs the Princesse de Phalsbourg 
to omit nothing to learn the truth, since one has alrcady 
had some information hère, from the side of Liige, of 

' Histoire de la réunion de la Lorraine A la Fraitce, 
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certain proposais which the said lady has made to the 
Spanish Mïnisters m that quarter." 

And in a third letter : 

"The Cardinal renders his very humble thanks to the 
princess for the information which she has given him. 
He begs her to continue to do him the same favour, and 
partkularly in that which concerm Madame de Chevreuse^ 
who, according to the advices which he receives from 
various quarters, thinks of nothing but of practising 
machinations against the said Cardinal." ' 

Long and obstinately did Mazarin and the duchcss 
dispate possession of the wavering Charles IV., but 
ultimately the advantage remained with the latter, whose 
ascendency over the mind of the prince had survived 
their love and retaîned him in the service of Spain. 

The ycar 1649 arrived ; the Fronde broke out. In 
the early morning of January 6, the Feast of the Ëpiphany, 
the Court sccretly quitted Paris for Saint-Germain. A 
few days later, the second Prince of the Blood the Prince 
de Conti, the Duc de Longuevîlle, the Duc d'Elbeuf, 
the Duc de Bouillon, the Maréchal de la Mothe-Houdan- 
court, La Rochefoucauld, and a number of other grcat 
nobles, placed their swords at the service of the popular 
cause, and civil war began. We can imagine with what 
eagerness Madame de Chevreuse followed the course of 
the struggle and the activity which she displayed to 
bring about an alliance between the Spanish Ministers at 
Brussels and the rebels. The Spaniards were, of course, 
only toc ready to assist in fomcnting troubles which 
promised to save them from the necessity of an inglorious 
peace, and offèred the Frondeurs both men and money. 
The malcontent nobles had not the smallest scruple about 
accepting the assistance of the enemies of their country, 

' Lettera of Novembei II, Uecember 2, and December 33, 1648, 

publisiied by Viciai Cousin, Madame de Chevreuse. 
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and, ignoring the opposition of the majority of the 
Parlement, they signed a treaty with the Archduke, 
who immediately prepared to invade Champagne. ^This 
intelligence made both the Court and the magîstracy 
anxious to corne to terms, and on March 12, 1649, a 
treaty was signed at Rueil, which had the efFect of puttîng 
an end to the war, though it left matters very much as 
they had been before hostilities began. 

A month later, Madame de Chevreuse returned to 
Paris. 
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The Marquis de I^igues, laat lorer of Madame de CbcRCuse — 
Réconciliation between the duchegs and Mazarin — Sbe connives at the 
iiaisoH between her daughter, Cbarlotte de Lorraine, and Retz — After a 
brief sojourn at Dampieire, Madame de Chevreuse îs pennitted lo retuni 
to Court— Her réception by Anne of Austria at Compiigne — Her prudent 
conduct — The Cardinal avaib himaelf of her assistance in bis negotiationa 
with Spain and Charles IV. of Lorraine— Ma zarin and Condé — Pretenaloos 
of Moniteur le Pnnce—Kadumc de Cherreuse employed by tbe Cardinal 
ta bring about a raffirvcAemeni between him and the VendAmes — Retum 
of their Majesties to Paria — Beginning of the New Fronde — Rupture 
between Hazarin and Condé — Orertures of the Old Fronde— The Cardinal 
aurrendera to the prince's demanda, and an apparent reconciliation ÎS 
etTected. 

AT the time when her third exile terminated, 
Madame de Chevreuse was in her fiftieth year. 
Few traces of that radiant beauty whïch had 
captivated so many hearts remaïned, but her vivacity and 
her charm of manner had survived her physical attractions, 
and she was still eminently fascinatîng. Needless to say, 
shc had not yet renounced gallantry, and had, indeed, 
just found a new, and, as it was to prove, a last lover, in 
the person of the Marquis de Laigucs, who, at the bcgin- 
ning of 1 649, had becn sent by the Frondeur nobles to 
Brusscls to negotiate the treaty with Spaîn. 

If we are to belîeve Retz, when Ligues left Paris, 
Montrésor had advised him to pay assiduous court to the 
duchess, since, if he could succeed in gaining her heart, 
the n^tiations with die Spanish Ministers, with whom 
she had so much influence, would be greatly iâcilitated. 
Lsigues duly followed thèse instructions, but, although a 
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young and handsome man, he did not at first succeed in 
makîng a fàvourable Impression upon the lady, who 
declared that he reminded her of one Bdlerose, an actor 
noted for his insiptd airs. However, stie altercd her tone 
before leaving Brussels, and, by the time she reached 
the frontier, as fàr as which Laigues escorted her, wa^ 
" pleased wïth him in every way." ' 

Laigues was also pleased with her, and their mutual 
affection endured as long as the duchess lived and, after 
the death of M. de Chevreuse in 1657, Was regularised 
by one of those mariages de conscience which were then 
the fashion. 

Madame de Chevreuse returned to France on the 
pretext that she was coyered by the gênerai amnesty, 
which had been one of the conditions of the Peace of 
Rueil ; but, in point of fact, her name was not included 
in that document, as were those of ail ofiênders of distinc- 
tion ; and, though her husband and her son, the Duc de 
Luynes, had been making every effort to tnduce the 
Queen to recall her, her Majesty had not yet consented. 
However, the duchess believed that Mazarin, like Richelieu 
before him, would be only too ready to forgct the past, if 
he saw that she were willing to submit to his authority, 
and, weary of exile and eager for repose, she was quite 
prepared to give him assurances on that score. 

Nor did she judge wrongly. The Cardinal had recog- 
nised the vigour and fertility of her intellect in the diflèrent 
struggles which she had sustained against him at the tïme 
of the cabal of the '* Importants," and in the intrigues 
which she had carried on since her departure from France, 
and he was most anxious to be recondled to her and to 
attach her to his intcrests and to those of the Crown. 
Indeed, it was he who was the first to make overtures of 
friendship. On her way to Paris, Madame de Chevreuse 
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stopped at Péronne, of which her frîend the Marquis, 
afterwards the Maréchal d'Hocquincourt, was governor. 
Hocquincourt was a good soldier and a brave man, but 
fi^volous and very ready to take otknce ; and during the 
war which had just concluded, irritated by not being 
treated by the Court with the considération which he 
believed to be his due, he had been on the point of joining 
the Frondeurs, and had written to Madame de Montbazon, 
who was endeavouring to win him over to her party : 
*' "Pironne est à la belle des belles.'" When, however, he 
learned that the Fronde was divided and that the Parle- 
ment was negotiatîng with the Court, he hastened to 
make his peace with Mazarin and promised to uphold the 
royal cause. 

The Cardinal determined to make use of Hocqmncourt 
to gain Madame de Chevreuse, and in a letter written 
from Péronne, under date Aprïl i6, 1649, '^^ marquis 
renders account to Mazarin of the conversation which he 
had had with the lady : ** I shall tell you, Monseigneur," 
he writes, *' that when Madame de Chevreuse passed by 
herc on her way to Paris, not desiring to lose any occasion 
of serving your Eminence, I made her understand that I 
was entirely yours. Monseigneur ; and having gendy 
suggested to her that she should follow the same interests, 
I observed that she would havc some disposition towards 
it, in case your Eminence so desired." ' 

Ëncouraged by the favourable réception which this 
overture had met with, Mazarin summoned Hocquin- 
court to Paris and sent him to Madame de Chevreuse, 
to urge her to accept the terms which the Court was 
prepared to ofFer her. Thèse had already been Iwd 
before the duchess by the Cardinal's iâïthful henchman, 
Servien, in an interview which he had had with her at 

* Archives des Affaires étrangères, tom. csxîi,, cited hy Chtruel, Hisloirt 
d* Fraïut pendant la mincriU de Louis XIV. 
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the Hôtel de Chevreuse, in the présence of Mathieu 
Mole, First Président of the Parlement, and certunly 
did not err on the side of severity. Madame de Chevreuse 
being merely required to retire for a month to Dampierre} 
at the expiration of which period shc was to Write to 
the Queen to request permission to return to Paris. 

Madame de Chevreuse showed herself animated by 
very différent sentiments from those which she had 
brought back from her previous cales ; indeed, so 
changed did she seem that Mazann had at first some 
difficulty in persuadlng himself that the protestations 
of friendship which she addresscd ta him could be 
àncere. She did not deny having treated with the 
foreigner, but she demanded, as a favour, not to be 
more severely punished than those who, in the récent 
troubles, had conferred publicly with the Spanîards. 
*'She bas no doubt," wrote her secretary, l'Aulne, to 
Mazarin, " that the Parlement, ail the Chambers assembled 
together, would recognîse the justice of her demands ; 
nevertheless, it is by the kindness of the Queen that 
she wishes to be dispensed from the nccessity of retiring 
to her Château of Dampierre. She would bave the 
appearance of being treated more harshiy than any one 
else ; and she dreads thîs résidence, which was the first 
stage of her long exile." ' 

The Cardinal, however, intimated to the lady that 
some nominal punishment must necessarily précède her 
réhabilitation, and, after long and eamest conférences 
with Hocquincourt, she finally decided to submit to 
what was demanded of her, and on July 4, 1649, Michel 
Le TeUier writes to Mazarin : *• Madame de Chevreuse 
intends to start the day after to-morrow for Dampierre, 

' Letler of ^nil 33, 1 649. Archives des Affaires itroHgtres, tom. cxxij, 
cited hs the Comte d'Hauasonville, Hûtoin de la rétmùm de la iMmmt 
i la France. 
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very satisfied with the assurances that hâve been given 
her for her safety." ' 

The letters of l'Aulne and Le Tellier and other 
authentic documents cntïrely dispose of the claim whtch 
Retz makes to hâve been himself the devoted protector of 
Madame de Chevreuse and of her daughter, the beautiful 
Charlotte de Lorraine, whom he has treated as scurvily 
in hîs Mêmoiret as La Rochefoucauld has Madame de 
LongueviUe in his.* 

**Thc day on which she [Madame de Chevreuse] 
arrivedj" he writes, ** I stood sponsor with her daughter 
to a child who had arrived in the world very opportunely. 
Mlle, de Chevreuse was adorned with ail the jewels she 
possessed : ^e was beautiful ; while I was angry with 
Madame de Guémené,* who on the second day of the 
Mege of Paris had fled in terror to Anjou. On the 
morrow of the baptism, an incident occurred which gave 
her cause to be grateful to me, and which began to make 
me hope for her frîendship. Madame de Chevreuse had 
come from Brussels, and she had come without per- 
mission. The Queen was angry about ît, and sent her 
an order to leave Paris wîthin twenty-four hours. Laigues 
came to inform me of it immediately ; I went with him 
to the Hôtel de Chevreuse, where I found the fàir one 
[Mlle, de Chevreuse] at her toilette, in tears. I had a 
tender heart, and I b^ged Madame de Chevreuse not 
to obey until I had had the honour of seeing her again." 

Retz then relates that he went to consult Beaufort, 

who ad^sed him to seek the intervention of Mathieu 

Mole. The First Président comprehended his motives, 

and when he be^n to expatiate upon the necessity of 

' Archives dis Afftârés itrangirts, tom. cmî,, cîted by Cb6nieL 

* Sec tbe autboT'a "A Princess of Intrigue" (London, Hutchinaon; 
New York, Putnam, 1908). 

* Hadime de Guémené and Madame de Pommereuz had bîtheila 
shated tlie affectioDS of the Coadjutoi. 
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preventing the re-establishing of lettres de cachet^ eut him 
short, by saying : "It is enough, my good lord; you 
do not wish her to départ ; she shall not départ." To 
which he added, in an undertone : '* She hzs very beautifiil 
eyes." 

But, although Madame de Chevreuse certainly owed 
nothing at this juncturc to the protection of the future 
Cardinal, and was, as we hâve seen, obliged to leave 
Paris for a brief space, though not until more than two 
months after her arrivai, Retz appears to be correct 
enough în dating the beginnîng of what s[>eedîly 
developed into something more than friendslùp between 
him and the fair Charlotte from the return of her mother. 
The conduct of the duchess in this matter is the saddest 
épisode in ail her chequered hîstory, and proves that 
her carecr of gallantry and conspiracy had ended by 
rendering her absolutely destitute of moral sensé. Aware 
that Retz was by far the ablest of ail the leaders of the 
Fronde, and that to obtain influence over him would 
greatly strengthen her position, she deliberately sacriflced 
her daughter's honour to her own ambitions, and con- 
nîved at this shameful intrigue between a young girl 
and a high dignitary of the Church. And, so far from 
feeling the least shame at the odious rôle which she had 
assumcd, she appears to hâve considered it one which 
reflected no small crédit on her sagacity. ** She [Madame 
dé Chevreuse]," wrote Mazarin during his exile at Brûhl, 
<^told me in confidence that she held him [Retz] by 
means of her daughter, who conducted herself in such 
&shion towards the Coadjutor as to give him her love, 
and wean him fi-om tlut which he had for Madame 
de Guémené. This she has repeated to me several 
times." 

A sojoum of a month at Dampierre in the height 
of summer was assuredly a very mild form of expiation. 
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and when, at the beginning of August, Madame de Chev- 
reuse wrote to the Queen to request permission to 
pay her respects to her Majesty, Anne at once accorded 
it, and sent Le Tellier to escort the duchess to Corn- 
piègne, where the Court then was. The observant 
Madame de Motteville has left us an interesting account 
of the meeting between Anne of Austria and her quondam 
favourite : 

*' Madame de Chevreuse arrived at Compiègne on 
August 8, her face pale from récent illness, and her 
heart submîssive, to ali appearance, to ail the wishes of 
the Queen and her Mînister. She was receîved at the 
hour when the Council assembled, at which the Duc 
d'Orléans, Monsieur le Prince, and the rest of the Ministers 
were présent. Le Tellier, who had made her peace, told 
me that same evening that he had great diflîcultjr in 
relievîng her mind of the suspicions which she enter- 
tained ; for, notwithstanding the Queen's promise et 
which he had been the bearer, she feared that, since 
she had returned to France without her Majesty's 
consent, she might cause her to be arrested, This 
princess was so weary of exile and banishments that 
she feared them infinitely ; and, for greater safety, she 
had desired that the First Président should promise 
her as well, on behalf of the Queen, that she should 
be well treated. The Queen, whose habit it was only 
to kiss the Duchesse d'Orléans, Mademoiselle, and somc- 
times Madame la Princesse, in virtue of her position as 
her favourite, had distinguishcd her from the other 
princesses, and had been accustomed to do her this 
honour; but she was now deprived of it, for the Queen 
desired to show her that she was sensible of what she 
had donc contrary to her service. This princess entreated 
the Queen's pardon for ail the past, and promised her 
a great fidelity for the future. Her promises were 
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received kîndly and without reproaches, but with a very 
différent air from the caresses which the Queen had 
bestowed upon her when she was satisfied wtth her. 
After having saluted the Queen and spoken a moment 
to the Minister, she retired ; and the Queen exclaimed 
to a member of the Council that shé was no longer 
Madame de Chevreuse în any way, intending to refer 
particularly to her countenance, which no longer retained 
more than traces of her former beauty. Therc was a 
great press in the Queen's ante-chamber to see her pass ; 
and I remarked, from this public curiosity, how much 
the rumour of having donc extraordinary thïngs confers 
éclat upon people. Mlle, de Chevreuse, her daughter, 
whose beauty was celebrated, although it was not perfèct, 
received great praise from those who saw her, so much 
does that which is new almost always please." 

Gradually, Madame de Chevreuse succeeded in re- 
establishing herself on something approaching her old 
footing with the Queen, though Anne could never bring 
herself to treat her with the affèctionate familïarity of 
former days ; nor does the duchess seem to hâve expected 
it. Her conduct remained very prudent and discreet. 
Holding a sort of middle position between the Court 
party and that of the malcontents, connected, by means of 
her daughter, with the Coadjutor, without allowing herself 
to be drawn into ail his intrigues, of which, however, she 
was perfectly informed, and on terms of close fiiendship 
with so many important personages, both at home and 
abroad, she was very distinctiy a force to be reckoned 
with. Mazarin did not fail to recognise it, and, as soon 
as he was reassured as to her real intentions, he hastened 
to make use of one who had so many means of serving 
him. He employed her especîally to treat with the 
Spaniards and with the Duke of Lornûne, and, in the 
délicate negotiations which he conducted with them, never 
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did he take a step of the least importance wîthout Con- 
sulting his former enemy, who showed herself an excellent 
coutisellor and appears to hâve acted in perfcctly good 
faith. *' I afterwards saw Madame de Chevreusc," writes 
Le Tellier to the Cardinalj under date February 1650, 
" who expressed herself as very sensible of your Eminence's 
recollcctions of her. Having talked with her at length 
about présent affâirs, I found her very well disposed 
towards the service of the King, even in that which 
touches M. de Lorraine, as well as for ail that which 
concerns the înterests of your Eminence." ' Madame de 
Chevreuse sent reguiarly to Mazarin the letters which 
she received from Charles IV., and inquired what answers 
she should make to them ; whilc, in return, the Cardinal 
charged her to transmit his proposais to the prince, or 
ordered Le Tellier to take the directions of the duchess 
in regard to the afïairs of Lorraine. That, notwithstand- 
ing the efïbrts of Madame de Chevreuse, the negotiations 
between Charles IV. and Mazarin came to nothing, was, as 
the Comte d'Haussonville is careful to point out, certaînly 
not the fault of the lady, but of the two principals, 
neither of whom was entirely stncere, and abated or 
resumed his orignal prctensïons according as he believed 
himself more or less favoured by the gênerai course of 
events,* 

But, if, through no fault of her own, the assistance 
which the duchess gave Mazarin in his foreîgn n^otiations 
failed to enable hïm to arrive at any definite resuit, in the 
sphère of home polïtics, becoming everydaymore difficult 
and complicated, she rendered him the most important 
services. 

Notwlthstandîng the persuasions of his sister. Madame 
de Longueville, who possessed great influence over him, 

' Archives dis Affaires élrangires, cited by d'Haussonrille. 
' Histoirt de la ràmioii de ia LorratHe 4 la Fraiia. 
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thc victor of Rocroî and Lens, who, on the death of hîs 
f^ther^ Henri II., Prince de Condé, in December 1646, 
had become first Prince of the Blood, had remùned 
fidthfUI to his duty during the Parliamentary Fronde and 
had commanded the royal troops which had blockaded 
Paris. This reconciliation between the rival parties, 
however, was followed by a reconciliation in the House of 
Condé, and no sooner did Madame de Longueville find 
herself again on ternis of friendship with her elder brother, 
than she resumed her efïbrts to draw hîm from his alliance 
with Mazarin. " She made him understand," writea 
Madame de Motteville, " that he had done wrong in 
separating himself fi^m his ^mily, who would be usefiil 
to his interests. He perceived that the Prince de Conti 
was obtaining great advantages at Court, and he recog- 
nised that Madame de Longueville, who had guided the 
latter to this resuit, was worth listening to and could be 
of use to him tn many ways. In a word, he was pleased 
and captivated by the flattering illusions of the princess, 
and blood, added to policy, bound him by fresh ties." 

The good understanding between Monsieur le Prince 
and the Cardinal had been merely of a temporary nature, 
called into being by the danger to which the royal 
authority had found itself exposed ; and it did not long 
survive the restoration of order. Condé, indeed, declared 
publicly that he had upheld Mazarin because he had 
pledged his word to do so, but that, if matters took 
a diilêrent course, he should consider himself at perfect 
liberty to withdraw his protection from the Mimster. 
His natural pride and insolence had been enormously 
increased by the events of the last few months, and he 
had begun to consider hîs support absolutely indispen- 
sable to thc Crown. It may hâve been 30 in a military 
sensé, but certainly not in a political one. His high ranlc 
and great territorial influence always commanded a large 
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foUowing among the nobility, both at Court and ïn the 
provinces ; but he had none of the consummate tact, 
nonc of the winnîng personality, of a Henri de Guise, 
and, in spite of the glamour of hîs victories, he aroused 
no popular enthusiasm. Nevertheless, he was a powerful 
ally and a dangerous enem^ ; and the Régent and her 
Minister were willing to go to great lengths to secure 
a continuance of hts support. But no ordînary favours 
or concessions were Itkely to satisfy a man who regarded 
himself as the saviour of the Crown and believed that he 
held its fate in the hoUow of his hand ; while his jcalous 
and suspidous mind, skilfully played upon by his »ster, 
seemed to see ïn every action of Mazarin a carefully 
calculated move to strengthen the Cardinal's position or 
to diminish his own prestige. 

Mazarin, on his side, was not idie, and had resolved 
upon a move which, he hoped, would enable him to 
withstand even so formidable a rival as Monsieur le Prince, 
Thts was to attach the Vendôme family to his interests, 
by giving the eldest of hts nièces, Laure Mancïni, plus 
a splendid dowry, to the Duc de Vendôme's eldest son, 
the Duc de Mercceur, and restoring the Admiralty to the 
fàther. By thîs means, he intended to disarm Beaufort, 
whose immense popularity with the Parisians rendered 
him an important factor in the poittical situation, notwith- 
standing his piersonal îneptîtude. At the same time, he 
proposed that Beaufort should marry Marie d'Orléans, 
the Duc de Longuevïlle's daughter by his hrst maniage, 
a match which he bcltcved would be very acceptable to 
the " Roi dei Halles." For the furtherance of this scheme, 
the Cardinal had recourse to the assistance of Madame de 
Chevreuse, a life-long friend of the Vendôme femily, who 
readily promised him her co-operation ; and, apparently 
at her su^estion, that of Madame de Montbazon was 
also secured, by the promise of a substantial pension and 
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the grant of a tabouTet to her daughter, that is to say, 
the privilège of bcing seated in the Queen's présence. 

Vendôme, weary of opposition to the Court, which 
had brought him nothing but exile and imprisonment, 
was willing enough to acccpt the good things which an 
alliance with the Cardinal's &mtly would ensure him ; 
whilc the Duc de Mercœur, an amiable and pious young 
man, the exact antithesis of his turbulent younger brother, 
appeared to be as favourably tmpressed by the charms of 
Mlle. Mandni as by the magnitude of her proposed dowry. 
Longueville, too, raised no objection to gïving his 
daughter to Bcaufort. But, notwîthstanding ail the 
efîbrts of his relatives and of Mesdames de Chevreuse 
and de Montbazon, Beaufort absolutely refused to com- 
promise his popularity with the mob by a reconciliation 
with Mazarin,' and, instead of yielding to their solidta- 

■ When one reads the letten of Gui Patin, it is not difficult to under- 
Btand why Beaufort waa UDwilIing to sacrifice his " Kiugdom of the 
Harkets," even for the sabe of the ^oUd ad^antages which UazarÏD offered 
him. The iafatuation of the lower-class Parisians, and paiticularly of the 
women for him, was extraordiaary, and might hâve tumed a far wiser head. 
" As he was playing tenois, four daya ago," writcs Patin, " the greater part 
of the women of the Markela wetitin gtoups to sec him play aad to express 
to him their good wishes for his prosperity. As they made some disturb- 
ance to get in, and those to whom the hotise belonged complained about 
it, be was ohliged to leave the game and corne himself to the door to put 
a stop to the fray. This, however, be was unable to do without allowing 
thèse women to enter a few at a time to see him playing. Percelving that 
one of thèse women was watching him very attentively, be said to her: 
■ Well, my gossip, you wanled to come in ; but wh&t pleasure can it give 
you to see me play and lose my money ? ' To wtaicb she at once replied : 
' H. de Beaufort, play boldly ; my gossip bere and I hâve brought you two 
faundred «eus, and, if more is requïred, I am reody to go back and Gnd aa 
much again.' AU the other women begantocty ont that they had mooey at 
his disposai, foi which he thanked them. He was visited that daybymore 
than two thousand women. Two daya afterwaids, while he was passing 
near Saint-Eustache, a troop of women began nying out to him : * Monsieur, 
do not consent to the marriage [of the Duc de Mercosur] with Mazaiin'a 
nièce, whateverM. deVendâme maydo orsay to you. If hecastsyou off, 
you shall wantfornothing ; wewill give you ctci; ycar a pension ofûo,ooo 
livres frotn the Markets," 
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tions, attached himself more closely than evcr to the irrc- 
concUable Frondeurs and publidy adverttsed his hostility 
to the Court party by provoking an aflray with some of 
Mazarin's friends on the terrace at Renard's.' 

On August i8, 1649, their Majesties returned to 
their capital, after an absence of seven and a half months, 
where the King was receîved, says Retz, " as kîngs hâve 
always been received, and always will be, that is to say, 
with acclamations whîch signify nothîng." As for the 
Cardinal, the boatmen on the Seine gave a fête in his 
honour ; his health was drunk in the same taverns in 
which his confusion had been so lately toasted, and, as 
he passed through the streets, he met with nothing but 
respectfui salutations. 

However, in the midst of thèse manifestations of 
public joy^ the situation at Court was becoming very 
sCrained. Condé saw with jealousy and uneasiness that 
Mazarin was inclining more and more towards the Ven- 
dômes, between whom and the House of Condé a bitter 
rivalry had existed ever since the beginning of the 
regency, and was easily persuaded by Madame de 
Ix)ngueville that the alliance projected between the Duc 
de Mercœur and Laure Mancini was a sure proof that 
the Cardinal had ceased to regard Monsieur le Prince as 
his chief support, and that when Vendôme had become, 
by this marriage, the connexion of the Mïnister, he would 

> Some young nobles betongiDg to the Court party, who iaduded the 
Comte de Jarzé, a vain and foolish personage, who had had the temerity to 
boaat, in ttie présence of the Queeo, that Beaufon was aTraid of him, had 
ananged to sup at Renard's. Jusiastheybad satdown to table, Beaufort 
appeared upon the sceoe, accompanied by several of his friends and a 
Dumeroussuileof pages andlackeys. Beaufort and his escort auirounded 
the festive boajd, and the dube, having informed the company that be had 
come to tcach them not to be insolent any more, diagged the doth froin the 
table, upaettiug ail the wine, plates, and dishes over ^ suppei-party. The 
latter attempted to seize their swords, but they were quickly OTCrpowercd 
and compelled to beat an ignomioiaus letreat. 
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be more considered than any one by the King and 
Queen. At the same tîme, she remïnded him that her 
husband had not yet obtaîned the government of the 
Pont-de-l'Arche, in Normandy, whîch had been promised 
him at the Peace of Rueil ; while, on the other hand, 
Vendôme was about to obtain the Admiralty, whîch he 
himself had demanded in vain on the death of his brothcr- 
in-law, the Duc de Brézé. 

To the exhortations of his sîster, who was fully 
determined on the overthrow of Mazarin, uniess the 
Minister werc prepared to be content with the mère 
shadow of power and surrender the substance to the 
House of Condé and its allies, was joined the flattcry 
of a band of young nobles, who imitated Monsieur k 
Prince s grandiose manner, styled him " The Master," 
and were themselves dubbed by the people the *' petits- 
maîtres " (little masters). Thèse young men were con- 
stantly urging Condé to play an important part in the 
State — a rôle for which he was not in the smallest degree 
iitted, since of any notion of the duties of a statesman, 
or of any political end or measure save his own and hîs 
family's a^randisement, he was entirely devoid — and 
declaring their belief that the services he had rendered 
the Crown had been most inadequately recompensed. In 
short, a new Fronde was beginning — a Fronde of the 
princes and the ** petits-maîtres " which had not the excuse 
of the old Fronde, since its origin was merely the am- 
bition and rivalry of the great &milies of the realm, 
though it was sustaJned by the turbulent and intriguing 
section of the latter, who desîred at ail costs to break the 
peace and overthrow Mazarin. 

Meanwhile, the Cardinal, aware of the cabals which 
threatened him, was pressing on the marriage of his nièce 
with the Duc dtt Mercœur, whîch was to secure him the 
powerfiil support of Vendôme, and, he hoped, the 
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neutnility of Beaufort. AU the preliminarîes were satis- 
^orily arranged, and the célébration of the mamage 
was fixed for September 19, 1649. Condé, howevcr, 
urged on by his sîster, was now determined to employ 
every means în his power to prevent an alliance which 
would render Mazarin less dépendent and Vendôme more 
powerful ; and when, on the I4th, the Cardinal asked 
him to sign the marriage-contract, he brusquely declined, 
and, at the same time, demanded the fulfîlment of the 
promise made to the Duc de Longueville of the govern- 
ment of the Pont-de-I' Arche. Mazarin refused, remind- 
ing the prince that, although the Pont-de-l'Arche had 
certainly been promlsed the duke durïng the negotiations 
at Rueil, ït had been agreed that subsequently a pretext 
should be found for not conferring the post. Upon 
which Condé lost his temper altogether, reproached 
Mazarin bitterly with his broken fùth, and, on taking 
his departure, " lui passa la main devant le nez^ comme pour 

lui faire une ," and cried : " Adieu, Mars ! " Later 

in the day, in response to the conciliatory overtures which 
Mazarin had hastened to make to him, he sent to inform 
his Eminence that, sînce he had failed in his word, he 
might henceforth consider him as his bitterest enemy. 

As soon as the rupture between Monsieur le Prince 
and the Minister became known, the chiefs of the Fronde 
hastened to the Hôtel de Condé to offèr their services, 
as did the majority of the courtiers. Every one believed 
the fàll of Mazarin assured, for an alliance between Condé 
and his partisans and the Fronde would be irrésistible. 
The prince, however, could not make up his mind to 
the proposed alliance, though he promised to give the 
matter careful considération and inform the Frondeurs 
of his décision two days hence. In the interval, however, 
Condé, who desired to enslave Mazarin and not to drive 
him away, came to terms with the Cardinal, and, in 
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considération of the Pont-de-l'Arche being given to 
Longueville, of the Quecn's promise to keep the Ad- 
miralty in her own hiinds, and of the îndefinite postpone- 
ment of the Mercœur-Mancini marriage, conscnted to 
a réconciliation (September 1 8). 

This reconciliation, however, was but a momentary 
truce. A day or two later, negotiations between Csndé 
and the Fronde were reopened, and it was arranged that 
the prince should présent to the Parlement a request that 
the decree of 1617, which forbade, undcr the severest 
penalties, any foreigner holding office under the Crown, 
should be put into force agûnst Mazarin. The Cardinal, 
recognising the hopelessness of contendtng against the 
united forces of Condé, Retz, Beaufort, and their fol- 
lowers, decided to bow before the storm, and to make 
a surrender so absolute as to satisfy even Monsieur le 
Prince and his ambitious sister. Accordîngly, having 
sccured the consent of the Régent, he, on October 2, 
drew up and signed a written agreement, by which he 
undertook that no one should be appoînted to any im- 
portant post in the Government, the Church, the Diplo- 
matie Service, the Army, or the Royal Household unless 
Condé had been first consulted, and undertook to sustain 
*• everywhere and always " the intcrests of Monsieur le 
Prince^ **to live with him in perfect intelligence," andnot 
to arrange any marriage for his nephew or nièces without 
his consent. On which conditions, Condé graciously 
consented to guarantee the apparently humbled Cardinal 
his fi'iendship and protection. 

The efièct of this agreement was to make Condé 
almost a dtctator ; but, as the crafty Italian had, of course, 
foreseen, the victory was one which was likely to cost 
the haughty prince dear. In the tîrst place, he alienated 
the Frondeurs, who now perceived that Condé had used 
them merely for his own ends, and, thèse once accom- 
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plîshed, had abandoned them without compunction. In 
the second, though the précise terms of the agreement 
were not made public, it was common knowledge that 
Condé had not consentcd to a reconciliation wtth the 
Cardinal except at the price of great concessions — a fâct 
which could not faîl to arouse the jealousy of Orléans, 
already incltned to take umbrage at the influence of 
Monsieur le Prince. In thèse circumstances, Mazarin 
feit that he could af&rd to stomach the affront he bad 
received and awwt an opportunity for revenge. 
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Indignation of the Frondeurs againat Coodâ— Secret canferences 
betwecD tbem aad Hazariii, who, howerer, decllnea ta commit hlmaelf— 
Madame de Chevieuae détermines to lend her support to the Cardinal, 
and counsels him to enter into an alliance with the Frondeurs and to 
arrest Condé — Pride and arrogance of Monsieur U Prinet and Madame de 
LoQgueviile— The " Wbt of the TabourtU "^Attempt of the Marquis de 
Jarzé to supplani Hazarin in the affections of the Queen — Pretended 
assassinatioD of Guy Jolj and attack upon CondC's coach — Proaecution of 
Retz and Beaufort for the attempted asaaasination of Monsintr U Prinet 
— The " abduction " of the Duc de Richelieu — Interview between Madame 
de Chevreuae, Mazarin, and the Queen — Secret viaîta of Retz to the Palais- 
Royal — An alliance bettveen the Court and the Old Fronde ia negotiated 
— The arrest of the Princea. 

ONE of the first results of the apparent recon- 
ciliation of Condé wïth Mazarin was the open 
rupture of the prince and the Frondeurs, They 
accused him loudly of treason, and, some days after the 
signature of the agreement we hâve tnentioned, secret 
conférences took place between the Cardinal and the 
chiefs of the Fronde. Undcr date October 4, 1649, 
Mazarin wrote in hîs Carnets : " M. de Vendôme, after 
having spoken of his aiiâir this morning, told me that 
never had there bcen a more ^vourable occaûon for 
drawing away M. de Beaufort and givtng htm entirely 
to the Queen, and that the Président de Bellièvre and 
the Coadjutor were quïte resolved upon it." ' 

In thèse negotiations, however, Mazarin was alwajis 
very reserved. He dïd not repulsc the advances of the 
Frondeurs, but he dïstrusted their sincerity, and feared 
' Canut X m. 
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a rapprochement between Condé and Beaufort, or betwecn 
the prince's younger brother Contï and Retz. He accord- 
ingly declined to commît himself, afïèctcd an absolute sub- 
mission to the wishes of Condé, and allowed the Frondeurs 
to insuit his abasement. He himself wrote in bis Carnets : 
" Madame de Montbazon says that Monsieur le Prince 
hâtes the Cardinal to the last extremtty, speaks of hîm as 
a slave -who can refuse him nothing, and whom he will 
drive away when he pleases." 

But, if Mazarin was very much on his guard with the 
Frondeurs, he felt that he could affbrd to be more open 
with Madame de Chevreuse, and it was upon her assis- 
tance that his chief hopes of freeing himself from the 
tyranny of Condé reposed. He was aware that she exer- 
cised a great influence in the counsels of the Old Fronde, 
and over Madame de Montbazon, who governed Beaufort. 
He knew that she dominated Retz through her daughter, 
and that she was on terms of intimate friendship with the 
Duc d'Orléans. And he believed that she, at least, was 
perfectly sincère îti her professions of irtendshtp. 

Political calculation and prîvate resentment alike in- 
clined Madame de Chevreuse to lend her support to 
Mazarin in his struggle against Condé. She was quick 
to recognisc that the arrogant young prince, despite 
his military genius and the political power which he had 
just usurped, would in the end be no matxh for the 
skill and astuteness of his adversary, sustûned as the latter 
was by the inflexible resolution of the Queen ; and she 
accordingly decided that her own înterests would best 
be served by an alliance with the Cardinal. Moreover, 
she shared Ûie old enmity of the House of Lorraine to 
the Bourbons, and had not forgiven the Dowager- 
Princesse de Condé and Madame de Longueville for their 
triumph over Madame de Montbazon and herself at the 
beginning of the Rcgency. 
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Without allowing himself to be guîded bj Madame 
de Chevreuse, Mazarin listened wiliingly to her proposais, 
and had wïth the duchess several personal interviews, the 
resuit of which he has recorded in his carnets : "Among 
ail the persons," he writes, " who hâve spoken to or 
communicated with me at this juncture to oblige me to 
consent to the abattement of Monsieur le "Prince and to the 
bringing ovcr of the entire party of M. de Beaufort^ of 
the Coadjutor, and of the three ladies,^ Madame de 
Chevreuse has conversed with me at length on two 
occasions, forgetting nothing ; firstly, to make me under- 
stand that it was a sure coup, and, afterwards, that it was 
an infâllible means to re-establish the King's authority in 
Paris and in al! the provinces ; that they would answer 
to me for the Parlement of Paris and for the pacifica- 
tion of Bordeaux (which shows me that the disturbance 
there îs connected with the evîl-intentioned of Paris) ; 
that the finances woold be immediately re-established ; 
that, with it, the peace would undoubtedly follow ; * that 
I should be able to take vengeance on Monsieur le 
Prince, who had olïénded me out of mère wantonness, 
and that, if we did not promptly take some measures 
to oppose his élévation, he would soon be master of 
everything ; that Minsieur le Prince was not what he 
was believed to be, that he was strong among the weak, 
but very weak among the strong, and that it was there 
that he was finding résistance." 

Madame de Chevreuse was right when she declared 
that it was among the strong that Condé was finding 
résistance. Sînce the Cardinal's surrender the prîde and 
arrogance of Monsieur le Prince had known no bounds. 
He seemed, we are told, to take a positive pleasure in 

' Probably Madame de Chevreuse, Madame de MontbazoD, and Anne 
de GouzBgue, PrEncesse Palatine. 

' Because France would then be enabled to prosecute the war 
vigorousl]r. 
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wounding the susceptibilities of every one with whom he 
came iti contact, and assumed such a superciltous air and 
so mocking a tone thaC people could not fail to take 
offcnce. In the visits wh'ich were paid hîm he did not 
attempt to di^uise his ennui, and no matter how exaltcd 
the rank of hïs visitors, they were obliged to wàt an 
inordinately long time in his ante-chamber^ and very 
frequently were sent away without being granted an 
interview. 

AU this naturaîly did not tend to reconcile the nobility 
to the domination of Gindé^ and theîr ill-humour was 
changed into active hostility when the prince demanded 
and obtajned for the wife of La Rochefoucauld 
and Madame de Longueville's protégée, the wïdowed 
Marquise de Pons, the covcted honour of the tabouret^ 
although they had no better claim to the privilège of 
being seated in the présence of the Queen than any other 
lady of equal rank, So great was the indignation, that a 
pétition, signed by an immense number of the nobility, 
including some of the most illustrious names in France, 
was presented to the Queen, settïng forth theîr objections 
to the tabourtts '^nst conferred, and be^ing her to revoke 
them without delay. Condé warmly defended his sister's 
pro^^e. The noblesse grew more insistent, and held 
several meetings at the Maréchal de l'Hôpital's hôtel. 
Finally, the Queen and the Cardinal, who asked nothing 
better than to throw on Condé the odium of favours 
whîch had provoked such widespread resentment, and to 
give themselves the merît of suppressîng them, yiclded 
to the demand of the nobles, and both tabourets were 
withdrawn, to the intense chagrin of Monsieur le Prince 
and his sister, who found that for once they had over- 
reached themselves. The check which they had receïved, 
however, instead of serving as a usefui Icsson, only 
spurred them on to fresh indiscrétions. 
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Aware that the chief obstacle to the despotism which 
hc desired to exercise at Court was the affection of the 
Queen for the Cardinal, Condé determtned to endeavour 
to divert iher Majesty's affection into another channel, 
and selected for this purpose the Marquis de Jarzé, the 
egregious personage whom we hâve already seen figuring 
in the fracas with Beaufort on the terrace at Renard's. 
After the return of the Court to Paris, Jarzé profcssed 
the most absolute dévotion for Anne of Austria, and 
protested that " there was nothing so hazardous that he 
would not undertake if she commanded him." Her 
Majesty appeared to listen with pleasure to thèse brava- 
does, which so increased the "petit-maître' s " presumption, 
that he ventured to déclare his love. Having gained 
over to his cause Anne of Austria's first wùting-woman. 
Madame de Beauvais — a lady who, it may be mentioned, 
is credited with the distinction of bdng the first to 
triumph over the virtue of Louis XIV. — he addressed a 
love-letter to the Queen, which the femme de chambre 
deposited one evening in a conspicuous place on her 
royal mistress's dressing-table. Anne was so annoyed 
that she could not sleep ail nîght, and next morning 
consulted Mazarin, who counselled her to treat Jarzé 
with the contempt which his presumption merited, and 
adminîster to hîm a public rebufF. The Queen foUawed 
his advice,' and Jarzé was compelled to quit the Court 
amidst gênerai ridicule. Instead of accepting the deiêat 
of his little scheme, Condé compl^ned bitterly of the 
dismissal of Jarzé, declared that " the old gallant had 
driven away the new^" atid inàsted on his discomâCed 
protégé being permitted to reappear at Court, threatening 
that, if this were not done, he would take him into his 

' A cotnpHiison of Mazarin's Canuts and the Méinoirti of Madame de 
Uotteville show that the Queen uaed to JaizC almost the identical Word! 
which the Cardinal had suggcsted to her. 
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own service and bring him every day *' by hîs fist " to the 
Palais-Royal. In short, he compelled the Queen to receive 
the man who had affronted her, though the ladies declared 
with one voice that " there was no private gentlewoman 
even'to whom, in an affaîr of this nature, one ought not 
to leave fuU liberty to act as she pleased." 

In the meanwhile, a more serious matter was engaging 
pubhc attention. In the autumn, owing to the enormous 
increase In the sale of contraband sait, the &rmers of the 
taxes found themselves unable to pay the rentes of the 
Hôtel de Ville, which ^ere secured upon the proceeds of 
the gabelle, or salt-tax, and from which the majority of 
the bourgeoisie drew their support ; and the Government, 
already at its wîts* end to find money wherewith to carry on 
the war, was powerless to assist them. The distress caused 
by the suspension of payment was great, and the exasper- 
ated rentiers held stormy meetings at the Hôtel de Ville, 
appointed syndics to support their demands, and accepted 
the assistance of Retz and Beaufort, who were naturally 
delighted to find so excellent an occasion for asserttng 
themselves. Thèse worthies endeavoured to transform 
the agitation, at one stroke, into a fresh revoit by the 
pretended assassination of Guy Joly, one of the syndics 
of the rentiers. But the afeir was badly managed, and, 
later on the same day, Condé's coach was fïrcd upon, as 
it was Crossing the Pont-Neuf, and one of his servants 
severely wounded. 

As it is usual to throw the responsibility of such 
dccds upon those who profit by them, certain writers hâve 
attributed the attack upon Condé's coach — the prince him- 
self was not in it — to Mazarin, but this hypothesis is 
now generally discredited. However, if the Cardinal had 
had no connexion with the afïitir, he did not hesitate to 
take the fullest possible advantage of the weapon it had 
placed in his hands, and artfully fanned the indignation àt 
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Condé, wtth the ot^ect of causing an imparable rupture 
between the two Frondes, whose union it was his great 
object to prevent, and preparing the downfeU of the 
prince, 

Disdaining to prosecute the authors of the outrage» 
who, as a matter of fact, had taken to flight, Condé 
resolved to take vengeance upon the chiefe of the Fron- 
deurs, who, he believed, had set them on ; and Beaufort 
and Retz were brought to trial before the Parlement of 
Paris, though there was really nothing to connect either 
the duke or the Coadjutor, unscrupulous as they both 
were, with an act as impolitic as ît was criminal. The 
excitement in Paris was intense. The populace declared 
for the accused and surrounded the Palus de Justice, 
shouting : " Vive Beaufort ! Vive le eoadjuteur ! " The 
court and hall of the palace were thronged with the rela- 
tives, friends, and servants of both accuser and accused. 
Hundreds of Condé's followers appeared on the first day 
of the proceedings, with the object of ovcrawing the 
judges ; whîle the Frondeur nobles sent even into the 
provinces to bring up their retainers. Both parties came 
armed to the teeth, and not a member of the Parlement 
ventured to discharge his duty without a dagger con- 
cealed beneath his gown for hts own protecdoD, since 
there was no knowing at what moment the trial might 
not develop into a sanguinar^ mêlée. 

The investigation proceeded but slowly, as the Fron- 
deurs endeavoured to prolong ihe afikir, in order to tSace 
the first impressions, which were unfiivourable to them, 
and charged the First Président with having received an 
immense bribe from the Government. This matter was 
still under discussion when the. court adjourned for the 
Christmas vacation. 

Thoroughly alarmed at the position in wlûch they 
found themselves, Retz and Beaufort had made repeated 
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efibrts to appease the wrath of Condé, offèring to fWnish 
hitn with convincing proofe of their innocence, and to 
enter into an alliance with him, on pntctically any terms 
he might choose to dictate. But the prince's evil genïus, 
Madame de Longueville, who had a grîevance of her own 
agûnst Retz, frustrated ail hope of an accommodation. 
P'oiled in their eflôrts to propîtiate Condé, the duke and 
the Coadjutor were forced to the conclusion that theîr 
only hope of salvation lay in a reconciliation with the 
Cardinal, for the zcal with which the Gsurt was urging 
on the prosecution showed them plainly that, uniess they 
were prepared to enter înto an alliance with Mazarin to 
crush Condé, Mazarin intended to use Condé to crush 
them. The negotiations with the Cardinal which had 
been going on since the begînnîng of October, chiefly 
through the médium of Madame de Chevrcuse, began 
therefore to assume a more definite shape. Neverthe- 
less, they still made comparatively little progress, since 
Mazarin, aware that the advantage now lay with him, was 
disinclined to corne to an arrangement, save on his own 
terms. However, before the trial was resumed, Condé 
had succeeded in fîllîng the cup of his oBènces full to the 
brim, and had decided both the Queen and the Cardinal 
that at any cost an end must be made of the intolérable 
pretensions of Monsieur le Prince. 

We hâve spoken in a previous chapter <rf' the im 
portance of the government of Le Havre, which belonged 
to the young Duc de Richelieu, although, as he was only 
in his nineteenth year and still under the guardianship 
of his aunt, the Duchesse d'Aiguillon, the garrison was 
commanded by a vétéran officer named Sànte-Maure, 
appointed by that lady. Condé was exceedingly anxious 
to see Le Havre in the hands of a partisan of his own, 
since, in that event, he would be suprême in Normandy, 
ail the other fortrcsses in that province being under the 
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On New Ycar's Day, Madame de Chevreuse presented 
herself at the Palais-Royal, and was admitted to the 
Queeti's petit cabinet-, where she found Mazarin with her 
Majesty. The Cardinal at once beckoned her aside, and, 
after expressîng his indignation at the con^ct of Monsieur 
le Prince, which, he declared, had rc^^ such a point 
that the Crown itself would be mgrfccd, if it were per- 
mittcd to continue, said to her : i'Madame, you love the 
Quecn ; is it possible that you cannot bring your friends 
over to her side ? " *' The way ? " repUed the duchess, 
scornfully. *' The Queen is no longer Queen ; she ts 
the very humble servant of Monsieur le Prince ! " " Mon 
Dieu !" rejoined the Cardinal. "If onc could be sure of 
people, much might be accomplished. M. de Beaufort is 
devoted to Madame de Montbazon ; Madame de Mont- 
bazon to Vigneul, and the Coadjutor. . . ." Hère his 
Eminence paused and regarded his companion with a 
meaning smîle. " I understand," said she, *' and I answcr 
for him and for her." 

The Cardinal glanced in the direction of the Queen 
and nodded his head, whlch showed Madame de Chevreuse 
that the conversation with the Minister had bcen arranged 
between them. He then suggested that the duchess 
should speak herself to her Majesty, and, as soon as the 
other persons présent had retired, Madame de Chevreuse 
approached the Queen and observed that she appeared 
sad. Anne replied that she had reason to be so, being 
abandoned and persecuted by every one. The duchess 
then said that, if she would accept their friendship, she 
would find the chiefe of the Fronde loyal subjects, who 
askcd nothing better than to serve her, and that the only 
reason which prevented them from paying her their court 
was the belief that the Cardinal had prejudiced her mind 
agdnst them. The Queen answered that persons could 
not be her servants who were not those of the Cardinal 
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aiso ; upon which Madame de Chevreuse declared, that if 
the Cardinal would deign to take the Frondeurs under his 
protection, they would be dclighted to become his good 
friends and allies. Howcver, to makc quite sure, she 
would, with her Majcsty's permission, sound their inclina- 
tions and report to her upon the matter the following 
night. To this Anne consented, but charged the duchess 
on no account to let tt be suspccted that she was aware of 
the negotiation. 

It must hâve seemed to Madame de Chevreuse as 
though the joyous days of her youth had returned to find 
herself once more conspiring with the Queen. She carried 
out the mission with which she had charged herself with 
the utmost tact and discrétion, and the following evening 
returned in trïumph to the Palais-Royal and informed 
Anne that Retz, the moving spirit of the Fronde, only 
awaited a gracious message from her to corne in person to 
assure her of his dévotion, and that, the Coadjutor once 
reconciled with the Court, the other chiefe of the party 
would follow his example. 

Anne no longer hesitated, and, taking up a pen, wrote 
the follo^ng note, which she handed to Madame de Chev- 
reuse to give to Retz : 

"I cannot believe, notwithstanding the past and the 
présent, that M. le Coadjuîeur is im&ithful to me. I 
désire to see hïm, without the knowledge of any one, 
save Madame and Mlle, de Chevreuse. The signature 
of this will be his security. 

" Annb " 

On her return to the Hôtel de Chevreuse, the duchess 
found Retz awaiting her. She handed him the Queen's 
note, after reading which, he agreed to do as her Majesty 
desired, although, he tells us, Mlle, de Chevreuse endea- 
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voured to dissiiade him, in the belief that a trap was being 
laid for his right révérend person. *' She did not wish at 
first to show her ^Hngs iti the présence of her mother, 
but was unable in the end to restrain hersclf." He then 
wrote to the Quecn, assuring her that there had never 
been a moment in hts existence in which he had not been 
f^ithfut ; that he should esteem himself only too happy to 
die for her service, and that, '* without a diought for his 
safet)r, he would proceed to znj spot which her Majestjr 
might appoint." ' 

The following moming, Madame de Chevreuse carried 
this note to the Queen, who, having read it, desired her to 
tell the coadjutor to corne at mîdnight ta the Cloître 
Saint-Honoré, where she would send some one to meet 
him. Thither Retz repûred, " disguised as a cavalier," 
and was met by Gabouri, usher to the Queen, who con- 
ducted him, hy a private staircase, to her Majestjr's oratory, 
where Anne was awaiting him. "She testified to me," 
writes Retz, " ail the Icîndness that the hatred that she 
entertained for Moniteur le Prince and her attachment for 
the Cardinal Mazarin could altow her. The latter appeared 
to me to be greater than the other ; and I believe that, 
in spcaking of the civil war and of the friendship that she 
had for me, she repeated a score of times : ' Le pauvre 
M. le Cardinal / ' Presently Mazarin himself came in, 
and," continues Retz, **begged the Queen to permit him 
to fail in resp>ect towards her and embrace me in her 
présence." He then declared that he was most distressed 
that he was unable to give M. le Coadjuteur his own 
cardinal's hat, which he Icnew to be the goal of that 
worthy's ambition, and spoke of the other iàvours and 
benehts with which the Queen intended to reward his 
loyalty. Retz repHed that the only recompense he desired 
was the honour of serving the Queen and saving the 
> Caidioal de ReU, Mimeins, 
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Crown, upon which, according to him, Mazarin turned to 
Anne and be^ed her to command him to accept the next 
French nomination to Ûie cardinalate. The Coadjutor 
again afïècted to disclaim ail désire for his personal 
i^randizement, but asked that posts of importance 
should be confcrred upon his friends, which, he assured 
them> would place him under a greater obligation than ten 
cardinal's hats. 

The first conférence of the Coadjutor with the Queen 
and the Cardinal was foUowcd by another, in the same 
place and at the same hour. Retz had aiso several inter- 
views with Mazarin in hts cabinet at the Palais-Royal, in 
which Laigues and Noirmoutier took part ; whîle Madame 
de Chevreuse went busily to and fro between the parties, 
smoothing over the difficulties which arose. 

In a few days the alliance between the Court and the 
Old Fronde was an accomplished fâct. It was arranged 
that Condé, Conti, and Longueville should be arrested, if 
possible together ; while their party was to be crushed by 
the seizure of Madame de Longueville, La Rochefoucauld, 
Bouillon, and Turcnne. In return for the quashing of 
the proceedtngs agaînst himself and Beaufort, and for 
suitable compensation for them and the other leaders of 
the party, the Coadjutor agreed to answer for the tran- 
quillity of Parts. 

It is improbable that the conditions of this alliance 
were ever committed to writing, or even precîsely stipu- 
lated, but some are indicated by Retz in his Mémoires, 
and by Priolo, who enjoyed Mazarin's confidence, in hïs 
De Rébus Gallicis. 

Beaufort was not admitted to the secret, because they 
feared his indiscrétion, but, as his subséquent support was 
necessary, it was arranged that Vendôme should be given 
the Admiralty and that Beaufort should hâve the rever- 
sion of this office. His elder brother, the Duc de 
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Mercflcur, was to be appointed viceroy of Catalonia ; 
Noirmoutier and Brissac were promised important govcrn- 
ments ; Retz was to hâve the next French nomination to 
the cardinalate ; Lûgues, the lover of Madame de Chev- 
reuse, was to hâve the charge of captain of the young Duc 
d'Anjou's bodyguards, of which Jarzé had been deprived 
after his insolence to the Queen ; and it is certain that the 
duchess, in providtng for her new admirer, dtd not foiget 
her old one, Châteauneuf, since, in the following March, 
the Seals were taken away from Séguier and gîven to him. 

Before, however, the princes could be arrestcd, it 
was judged necessary to secure the consent of the Duc 
d'Orléans. This presented considérable difficulties, since, 
though the imperious manners of Gîndé had deeply 
ofïënded Monsieur and he was known to be vcry jealous 
of the great power now exercised by the first Prince of the 
Blood, he had for sevcral years past been entirely governed 
by his unworthy iâvourite, the Abbé de la Rivière, who 
had recendy allied himself with the Condés, seduced by 
Monsieur le Prince's pledge to support his claîms to a 
cardinal's hat. It was impossible, therefore, to count upOQ 
Monsieur^ unless he could be separated from his fàvourite. 
To accomplish this, Mazarin had recourse to the good 
offices of Madame de Chevreuse, whose old friendshîp 
with Orléans, he knew, could not fail to be of service in 
this emergcncy. The duchess readily undertook the task, 
which was ^cilîtated by an intrigue of the Luxembourg. 

Monsieur happened at this time to be desperately 
enamoured of a certain Mlle, de Saugeon, one of his 
wife's maids-of-honour, who, however, had resisted his 
importunities and fled for shelter to the Carmélites of the 
Faubourg Saint-Jacques, where she announced her in- 
tention of taking the veit. The duke was furious and 
tried to compel the Carmélites to send the gîrl away, but 
they had admitted her at the request of the Dowager- 
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Princesse de Condé, one of the chief benefâctresscs ot 
their convent, and refased. Now, La Rivière, fer from 
sympathising with his patron's distress, had affêcted to 
turn it înto ridicule, possîbly with the object of con- 
ciliating the Duchess d'Orléans, who regarded him with 
a none too fevourable eye ; and Madame de Chevreuse 
persuaded Monsieur that the abbé had himself counselled 
the fiight of MUc. de Saugeon, and arranged it in con- 
junction with his allies the Condés, from fear that, if the 
lady yielded to the prince's solicitatîons, he might fînd în 
her a dangerous rivd in his Royal Highness's faveur. 

Madame de Chevreuse's efforts were ably seconded 
by the Duchesse d'Aiguillon. That lady happened to 
hâve great influence over Mlle. Saugeon's confessor. 
Père Léon, a Carmélite monlc, " who had at least as much 
ambition as he had piety," ' and, by means of this holy 
man, succeeded in reassuring the conscience of the fair 
fugitive and in persuading her to return to the Palais- 
Royal. Moreover, when the girl threatened to scek 
refuge again with the Carmélites, if Monsieur renewed his 
importunities. Madame d'Aiguillon promised to close this 
asylum to her. " If Monsieur approves," writes Mazarin 
în his CarnetSy " Madame d'Aiguillon will endeavour to 
arrange that the Carmélites will themselves prevwl upon 
Saugeon not to return to their convent." 

At the same time, the Qucen, who, acting on 
Mazarîn's advice, had been Âattering Orléans and 
gradually attaching him more and more to her interests, 
worked to préjudice him against La Rivière ; and then, 
when he judged the ground had been sufficiendy prepared, 
the Cardinal himself b^an accumulatîng accusations 
agùnst the fàvourite, blending truth and âlsehood in so 
slcilful a manner that Monsieur was completely deccived, 
and, convînced that the abbé was sacriBcing his interests 

' Madjune de Hotterillr. 
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to those of Condé, promised to dismiss him fiv)m his 
service. 

The influence which La Rivière had so long exercised 
over this feeble prince once destroyed, the latter, already, 
as we hâve seen, irrïtated against Condé> speedily ]^elded 
to the instances of the Queen, Madame de Chevreuse, 
and Mazarin, and consented to the measures they con- 
templated. 

Notwtthstanding the secrecy with whïch ail thèse 
negotiatîons were carried on, rumours concerning them 
reached Condé. He determined to assure himself of thç 
truth, and one day at the Palus-Royal, fixing his pierdng 
blue eyes on Mazarin, he inquired abruptly if it were tnie 
that he received nocturnal viats from the Coadjutor, 
di^uised. The crafty Italian, however, bore without 
flinching the scrutiny of the prince, and hisanswer appears 
to hâve dispelled completely the Utter's suspicions. ** A 
pretty figure," said he, laughing heartily, " the Coadjutor 
would make, with whîte plumes and his bandy legs in the 
dress of a cavalier. If he cornes to visit me in such guise, 
I promise to inform your Highness, so that your High- 
ness may hâve the diversion of seeing him." * 

Ali difficulties being now removed, the exécution of 
the coup d'état was fixed for January i8, 1650. A meet- 
ing of the Council, which would assure the attendance of 
Condé, Conti, and Longueville, was summoned for the 
evening of that day ; and at this al! thrce princes were 
arrested and conveyed to the Château of Vincennes. 

The arrest was carried out so quietly that the princes' 
attendants were stili waiting for them in the courtyard of 
the palace, when a messenger was sent to inibrm them 
that their masters were prisoners at Vincennes. Although 
taken completely by surprise, Condé's partisans resolved 
to make an effort. One body went to the Val-de-Grâce, 

' Mémoires de la Duckttu <U Ntnumrs, 
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wlth the intention of canying ofF Mazarin's nièces and 
holding them as hostages ; but the Cardinal, foresceing 
the possibility of such a design, had sent for the girls 
some hours before, and placed them in safety in the 
Palîûs-Royal. Another patty, headed by Montmorency- 
Boutteville, afterwards the celebrated Maréchal de 
Luxembourg, endeavoured to excite an insurrection 
among the populace, by galloping through the streets 
in the vicinity of the Pont Notre-Dame, crying out that 
it was Beaufort who had been arrested. The loyal 
subjects of " le Roi des Halles " came swarming from 
their dingy lairs, burning to avenge their Sovereîgn. But, 
wamed of this, Retz obliged Beaufort, who had only 
just been informed of the arrest of the princes, to mount 
his horse and perambulate the streets, escorted by a 
number of servants bearing torches to show theîr master ; 
and the tumult speedily subsided. Such, indeed, was the 
unpopularity of Condé among the Farisians, owing to hts 
conduct in the récent war and his persécution of those 
popular idols, Beaufort and Retz, that the people, so fer 
from resenting his arrest, hailed it wtth acclamations ; 
and bonfires were everywhere lighted, round which 
gathered excited crowds, singing and dancing and dis- 
charging their rusty arquebuses in the air. 

Nor were thèse rejoicrngs confined to the city. The 
saloHS of the Palais-Royal were thronged with nobles and 
gentlemen of the Fronde, who had corne to offer their 
services to the Queen and Mazarin. " On entering the 
Qucen'3 apartmcnts," writes Madame de Mottcvtllc, " I 
was astonished to behold so many new faces. They were 
entirely filled by the Frondeurs. Each held his sword in 
his hand (sheathed, however), and ail were vowing that 
they were good servants to the King, and were about 
to be defendcrs of the Queen and of the power of the 
State." 
'9 
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Expédition of the Court to Normandy^Efforts of Hazarin to attach 
the Old Fronde more ctoseljr to hlm — Unceasing demanda of Uadame 
de CbevreuBc on behalf of her frieuda — Cbftteauneuf restored to hia 
fbnner of&ce of Eeeper of the Seals — Anxiety of Mazarin to retain the 
goodwill of the duchess — losuirection of Bordeaux — Departuie of the 
Court foT Guienne — Ketz demanda his nomination to the cardinalate 
— Madame de Chevreuse wannly supporta hia claim — Deteiminatioii of 
Mazarin not to accord the nomination — Machinations of the Coadjutor 
against the Cardinal thwarted bjr Madame de Chevreuse — Probable 
explanation of her conduct at thia juncture. 

THE arrest of the princes was far fi*oni termina- 
ring the struggle between the G>urt and the 
New Fronde. The partisans of Condé sought 
an asylum in the provinces : Turenne and La Moussaie 
at Sten», Tavannes ïn Bprgundy, and the Duc de Bouil- 
lon in the Limousin ; while Madame de LonguevîUe fled 
itito her husbatid's government of Normandy and en- 
deavourcd to raise the whole province in insurrecdon. 
The situation in Normandy occasioned Mazarin great 
uneasiness, for though, thanks to the firm attitude adopted 
by the Parlement of Normandy, the duchess waa obliged 
to abandon her intention of making Rouen a centre of 
résistance to the royal authority, and the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, bribed by the Queen's ofièr to recognise hîs 
marriage, declined to admit her to Le Havre, she suc- 
ceedcd in establishing herself in the citadel of IXeppe ; 
while the Marquis de Chamboy, deputy-governor of the 
Pont-de-l'Arche, declared for the party of the princes 
and proceeded to terrorise ail the surrounding country. 
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The Gu-dinal therefore decided that, notwîthstanding the 
severity of the weather and the fact that an épidémie of 
typhus fèver was raging at Rouen, their Majcsties must 
proceed thither as speedily as possible and restore order. 
It was, as he pointed out to the Council, the only means 
of assuring the relations of the capital with the Lower 
Seine, and, în conséquence, the arrivai of the corn and 
other provisions which were drawn from Normandy. If 
the Pont-dé-l' Arche were left in the power of the rebel- 
lious Chamboy, communications would be intercepted, 
and Paris threatened by femine. 

Accordingly, on February i, their Majesties left Paris, 
accompanied by the Cardinal and nearly the whole Court, 
including la Grande Mademoiselle^ who tells us that she 
expenenced *'real grief at thus quitting Paris, at a season 
which was more suitable for dancing than for travel- 
ling." The troops which accompanied the King oin- 
sisted merely of forty men of the light cavalry, thirty- 
eight Guards, and as many gendarmes, commanded by the 
Comte d'Harcourt, which seemed a very inadéquate force 
for the réduction of the strongholds in the hands of the 
partisans of the princes, the principal abject of the 
journey. " But," observes Madame de Motteville, " the 
authority of legitimate power often equals the strength of 
the largest battalion." 

Before starting for Normandy, Mazarin endeavoured 
to attach more closely to himself the Old Fronde, whïch 
had assisted him to triumph over the party of the 
princes, but which was selling its support vcry dcarly. 
He gave a valuable abbey to Pierre de Longueil, one of 
the chicfs of the Parliamentary Frondeurs, and a pension 
of a thousand écus to the Sieur de la Louvière, eldest son 
of another Parliamentary firebrand, Broussel. He aiso 
promised Montrésor the first abbey which should become 
vacant, and, in the meanwhile, a considérable pension. 
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and, to keep Madame de Chevreuse in good humour, 
assured her that Châteauneuf should be restored to his 
former office of Kcepcr of the Seals with the least posàble 
dclay. 

During the absence of the Régent, ît had been decïded 
that the Duc d'Orléans should rcmain in Paris, fumîshed 
with the most extensive powers ; but Mazarin took care 
to leave behind also his (âithflil henchman, Michel Le 
Tellîer, with instructions to keep a very watchful cye 
upon his Royal Highness. As a hostage for the good 
behaviour of the Frondeurs, the Cardinal carried off with 
him the Marquis de Noirmoutier. 

On February 15, their Majesties made theîr entry 
into Rouen, where the sight of their little Sovereign, who 
had braved the inclemency of the weather and the danger 
of contagion in order to malntain his authority, excited 
the wîldest enthusiasm among the citizens. On the 
foUowing day, the Pont-de-l' Arche surrendered without 
a blow being struck, and then, tn rapid succession, ail the 
other fortresses in Normandy in the hands of Condé's 
partisans, with the exception of Dieppe, made their sub- 
misston, their governors being, in most cases, replaced by 
devoted servants of the Crown. The Queen sent orders 
to Madame de Longueville ta leave Dieppe and retire to 
one of her husband's châteaux, promising that she should 
remain there unmolested. But the prîncess, who " feit 
herself capable of great enterprises," excused herself from 
obeying the royal command on the plea of illness ; and 
her Majesty was obliged to send the Marquis du Plessis- 
Bellière to Dieppe, with orders to take command of the 
citizen militia of the town and lay siège to the château. 
Fearful of beîng taken prisoncr, for the place was but îll 
provisioned for a si^e, and must sooner or later be 
reduced by famine, in the night of February 8-9 the 
princess efFected a romantic escape, and, after many 
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adventures, succeeded in gaintng Rotterdam, whence she 
made her way to Stenai, to joîn Turenne. Upon her 
departure, the château surrendered, and, ait résistance to 
the King's authority in Normandy being now at an end, 
the Court was able to return to Paris. 

Herc, however, Mazarin learned tha^ though in 
most parts of the country the attempts at rébellion made 
by the partisans of the princes had been speedily subdued, 
Bui^ndy, where the Duc de Vendôme had been ap- 
pointed governor in place of Condé, was still ïn a state of 
unrest ; and he accordingly dedded to conduct the young 
King to that province, as he had to Normandy. 

Befbre leaving Paris, the Cardinal again took pré- 
cautions to assure himself of the Bdelity of the chiefs of 
the Old Fronde, who, he perceived, were at pains to 
ingratiate themselves with Monsieur and were obtaînîng 
great influence over the mind of that feeble prince. We 
hâve already seen that he had accorded pensions to 
several, but their greed was insatiable. Madame de 
Chevreuse demandcd without ceasing iâvours for her 
friends, and was particularly importunate in regard to 
Châteauneuf. That personage had now passed his 
seventieth year, but he was still in the enjoyment of the 
most vigorous health and burning to play the important 
part in politics which had been so long denied him. 
Mazarin, who had always greatly dreaded his return to 
public lifc, since he was the only man whose expérience 
and abilities entitled him to be regarded as a potential 
rival for the post of Prime MinUter, was naturally most 
reluctant to gratify his ambition, the more so since it 
involved the sacrifice of the Chancellor Séguîcr, who had 
been a docile instrument of his policy. But there can be 
no -doubt that, in co-operating with him agatnst Condé 
and securing him the support of the Old Fronde, 
Madame de Chevreuse had obtalned from the Cardinal 
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a formai engagement in fàvour of Châteauneuf, and the 
necessity of conciHating the duchess and her friends 
triumphed over every other considération. And so, on 
March i, the Queen sent La Vrillière, one of the 
Secretaries of State, to request Séguîer to deliver up the 
Seals, which she delivered on the morrow to Ch&tcauneuf. 
The disgraced Minister retired to Pontoisc, and after- 
wards to Rosny, the estate of his son-in-law, the Duc de 
Sully. 

Havîng left behind him Le Tellier and Servîen, who, 
he hoped, would be able to counteract the influence of 
the rehabilitated Châteauneuf with Monsieur, Mazarin set 
out with the Court for Burgundy. During his absence, 
hc was unceasingly occupied in cementing his alliance 
with the Coadjutor and Beaufort, and, above ail, with 
Madame de Chevreuse. The letters which he addressed 
to that lady wcre couched in a tone of obsequious polite- 
ness, and attest the anxiety of the writer to préserve the 
good-will of the duchess and *' the honour of her fHend- 
ship," which, he assures her, " he will endeavour to metit 
more and more by ail Icinds of services," 

Madame de Chevreuse, however, was net the woman 
to be contented with mère protestations of devorîon. 
Already she had demanded and obtained for Châteauneuf 
his restoration to his former office of Keeper of the Seals, 
but she was surrounded by many other favourites, who 
clamoured for pensions and govemments, and whose 
claims she was equally pledged to satisfy. One of the 
greediest of thèse was her lover, Geoffi-oy de Laigues, a 
professionai intriguer, " whose rôle was to meddle with 
everything," ' The duchess had obtained for Laigues 
the charge of captain of the Duc d'AnJou's guards, but 
as, owing to the impovcrished condition of the Treasury, 
the Household of the young prince had not yet been 

> Motierille. 
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formed, she însîsted that, in the meanwhïle, a penùon 
should bc givcn hîm ; and one of ten thousand livres was 
accordingly granted. 

Another fkvourite of Madame de Chevreuse, the 
Marquis de Noirmoutier, to wit, was more difficult to 
satisfy. The duchess had demanded for him a govern- 
ment, but it was not easy to find one worthy of his 
acceptance. It appears from Mazarin's correspondence 
that he had set his heart upon that of Thionville, but, 
though the Cardinal déclares that he had made " every 
possible effort " to obtain this for him, he was unsuccess- 
ful. Then the harassed Mînister entcred into negotia- 
tions with La Tour, the governor of Arras, mth the 
object of înducing him to surrender his charge, in Teturn 
for a handsome monetary compensation, and we find him 
urg^ng Le Tellier " to hasten thïs afeir by every means 
that he may judge suïtable." But La Tour could not be 
persuaded to surrender Arras, and Mazarin was obliged 
to offiîr Noirmoutier the government of CharlevîUe and 
Mont-Olympe, which he graciously condescended to 
accept 

Thèse détails show what embarrassment the alliance of 
the Frondeurs, and particularly of the personal fiiends of 
Madame de Chevreuse, were occasioning Mazarin ; and 
even at this price he was far from being able to reckon 
upon their fidelity. 

The appearance of the young King in Burgundy 
produced the resuit anticipatcd ; no résistance was offêred 
excepc at Bellegarde, which capitulated after a brief stc^e, 
and by April 29, three months after the arrest of the 
princes, Mazarin was able to wrîte to Le Tellier ; " Of 
ail the great establishments which they poSsess, which I 
calculate at four provinces and eighteen strongholds, 
Stenai alone remains to them ; and Stenu îs outside the 
kingdom," 
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It is almost certain that, if Mazarin had at this 
juncture acceded to the dcmand of the Parlement of 
Bordeaux for the recall of d'Épernon, governor of 
Guienne, against whose tyranny the Bordelais had been 
for months past in a state of semi-rcvolt, ail armed 
résistance would hâve soon ceased, and he wouW hâve 
been able to rellnquish hts **government of armies'* and 
gtve hts undivided attention to Paris, where a réaction 
in iivour of the imprisoned princes was beginnîng to 
set in which was causing him much uneasîness. But 
he persisted in his bclief that the Bordelais werc " sedi- 
tious by nature" and that d'Épernon's recall would be 
prgudicial to the royal authority, with the resuit that 
when, at the end of May, the Princesse de Condé and 
the little Duc d'Enghien, accompanied by Bouillon and 
La Rochefoucauld and a number of the gentry of the 
South and their retainers, appeared bcfore Bordeaux, 
the populace welcomed them with almost frantic enthu- 
siasm, and Bordeaux and the greater part of Guienne 
were soon in open rébellion. The revolt in the South 
obliged him to go campaigning with their Majesties 
once more, although Turenne and the Spaniards in 
the Netherknds, who had entered înto a formai alliance, 
had profited by the diversion in Guienne to advance înto 
Champagne ; and it was impossible to say what effèct 
any substantial success on the part of the invaders mîght 
not hâve upon the state of aJ^rs in Paris. 

On June 29, 1650, the Cardinal set out, with the 
Court, for Guienne to join the Army of the South, 
commanded by that fervent Royalist the Maréchal de 
la Meilleraie. He departed with many misgivings, for 
not only was the party of the princes daîly gathering 
strength in the capital, but, notwithstanding ail his eilbrts 
to prevent it, the Frondeurs had succeeded in gaining 
great influence over the feeblc Orléans, and Retz now 
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occupicd the place once held by La Rivière in that 
prince's confidence and affection. He was somewhat 
reassured, however, by the hatred which both Monsieur 
and the Coadjutor cherished agaïnst Condé ; whîle, as 
he had done eveiything that could reasonably be expected 
to satisfy the greedy friends of Madame de Chevreuse, 
he believed that he could reckon upon the duchess 
employing her influence to prevent any serions movement 
against him during his absence. 

There was, however, one friend of Madame de 
Chevreuse whose demands had not yet been formally 
presented, but which were to cause Mazarin more em- 
barrassment than those of ail the others, and the refusai 
of which was to brtng about the défection of the duchess 
and the fall of the Minister. 

At the time of the arrest of the princes, Retz had 
declared to Mazarin, with feigned humîlity, that he 
did not désire a cardinal's hat, but this refusai was 
prompted by a motive very diffèrent from that which 
he professed. He was shrewd enough to perceive that, 
if he had accepted his nomination at such a moment, 
he would hâve brought himself into odium, for it would 
escape no one that he was being rewarded for hts consent 
to the coup d'étal of January i8. A Ittde later^ he again 
protested to the Minister that he did not wish to profit 
by récent cvents to obtain the purple. Nevertheless, 
towards the end of March, Mazarin learned ft*om his 
spies that the Coadjutor was in secret communication 
with the Vatican, with the vîew of assuring himself of 
its approval, in the event of his being nominated for 
the cardinalate by Anne of Austria. 

"The position of Retz at this period," writes his 
able biographer M. Chantelauze, "was the most false 
imaginable. He had^ at the same time, engagements 
towards the Court and towards the people, and he was 
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unable ostensîbly to serve the one without injuring 
himself with the other. He was obligcd to manœuvre 
with the utmost care between thèse two powers : to 
play sometimes the part of Royalist, sometimes that 
of tribune of the people. Such was later the position 
of Mirabeau. From the Court Retz had a cardinal's 
hat to hope for, but it was from popular fâvour that 
he derived ail his strength ; and he was, besides, very 
carefui to préserve it, even to the préjudice" of the other. 
He trusted no more in the good feith of Mazarin than 
Mazarin could trust in his. He wî^ed to live on his 
réputation of a disinterested man up to the moment when 
he was in full possession of the cardinalate, and he exer- 
cised the greatest care not to compromise himself in 
regard to the Court, wbtle caresstng as much as possible 
the people." * 

But, after the departure of the Cardinal for the South, 
the Coadjutor decided that the moment had côme to 
make known his aspirations. More than six months 
had now elapsed since the arrest of the princes, and 
no one therefore could accuse him of having sold his 
acquiescence în that measure for the covetcd hat. He 
was supported by the Parlement, by the people, by 
Beaufort and a part of the Old Fronde, and by Monsieur, 
in whose (ivoMT he had replaced La Rivière ; and 
Mazarin, menaced at once in the heart of the capital 
by the friends and agents of the princes, în the North 
by Turenne and the Spaniards, and in the South by the 
revolted Bordelais and theïr aristocratie allies, would find 
it diffîcult to refiise him anything. 

At the beginning of August 1650, Retz confessed 
to Madame de Chevreuse and Monsieur the object of 
his ambitions. The duchess informed Laigues and 
Châteauneuf, who passed the news on to Le Tellier ; 

■ Le Cardinal de RtU et taffairê du copeau. 
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and the Minister, in hîs turn, lost no time m warning 
his absent chief. He wrote that hc had had an interview 
with Laigues, who had told him that the reason why the 
Coadjutor had not soughc the cardinalate before was out 
of déférence for his uncle, the aged Archbishop of Paria ; 
but now that that prelate was so ill that he was not 
expected to lîve more than a few weeks, he saw no 
objection to solîcittng a hat which could not arrive from 
Rome until after his unde's death. "This hat," the 
Coadjutor had said to Laigues, " must fall to me soon, 
when I shall be archbishop. This office and my influ- 
ence wîU place me then in a position to cause so much 
trouble that the Queen will be obliged to accord it me 
by force. Is it not much better to procure me this now, 
and of her own free will ? " 

Le Tellier went on to say that he had visited Madame 
de Chevreuse, who had assured him that for some days 
past she had been suiFering the most cruel anxiety, 
and that her fear of the evils with which the State was 
threatened prevented her from sleeping ; that she 
had had several conversations with the Coadjutor, 
and had found him very badly disposed towards the 
Court and fiiU of suspicions of the intentions of the 
Cardinal. He had declared that, if he continued to 
support his Eminence, he would lose his influence, and 
that, when that occurred, the Cardinal would take 
vengeance upon him for his opposition in the past ; that 
he knew, from warnings that he had received from friends 
about the person of the Queen, that her Majesty was 
infuriated against him, because he had urged Monsieur 
to press for the removal of d'Épernon from the govern- 
ment of Guienne ; and that, in short, he believed that, 
to secure his own safety, he would be obliged to make 
common cause with the enemies of the Cardinal. Madame 
de Chevreuse had added that she had donc everything 
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possible to bring hîm to a dîf^rent frame of mind, but 
without success, and that she was convinced that the only 
means of dissipating his suspicions and mùntmiûng him 
in his fidelity Co his Eminence's interests was to give him 
the nomination he desired. 

But Retz's désire was one which Mazarin was deter- 
mined not to gratify. He detested the Coadjutor and 
knew that the only resuit of his élévation would be to 
make him the more dangerous, sïnce he would then hâve 
nothing either to hope for or fear from the Government. 
Moreover, once invested with the purple, there would 
be no bounds to his restless ambition, and he would in 
ail probability aspire to supplant Mazarin in the office 
of Prime Minister. "The Coadjutor," wrote Colbert 
to Le Tellier, " is a man whose ill-wiU it is impossible to 
doubt, as much towards the State and the Monarchy 
as towards the person of his Emincnce. He is like 
a ship whose sails are extended. If there is little vnnd, 
it makes little progress ; if there is much, it does so în 
proportion. If the Coadjutor, having the will to do evil, 
is armed only with a knife, he does only as much harm 
as the knife is able to do ; but, if you give him a pistol 
or a sword, he will make use of them, and will do much 
more harm than with the knife. I employ the same 
comparisons as his Eminence has used. Thus, it is 
absolutely necessary to defer this proposition, and to 
élude it by gaïning time, if one can find the means ; 
and that consists of two persons, his Royal Hîghness 
[Orléans] and Madame de Chevreuse." And he charged 
Le Tellier to inform Madame de Chevreuse that his 
Eminence placed but little reliance on the promises of 
Retz, and that " for less than his own absolute ruin " 
he was unable to accord what he demanded, but that he 
gave "carte Hanche" to him (Le Tellier) to oifer the 
Coadjutor "ail that he could désire, save that." 
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Hoverer, Madame de Chevreuse cotitinued to însist 
on the necessity of granting the nomination, pointing 
out that, by so doing, the Cardinal would assure himsclf 
not only of the support of the Coadjutor, but of that of 
Orléans as well, over whose faàlc mind Retz, as we hâve 
mentioned, had, since the disgrâce of La Rivière, obtâned 
great influence. On his side, Mazarin was resolved that 
no argument should induce him to consent, though, 
anxious above ail things to avoid a rupture with the 
factious prelate during his absence from Paris, he excused 
himself ft-om giving a definite answer for the présent, on 
the ground that the affàir was toc important to be decided 
by correspondence, and that the Queen could not 
pronouncc upon it until the return of the Court. He 
added that whether her Majesty's décision was ^vourable 
or unfavourable would dépend upon the Coadjutor 
himself. 

Madame de Chevreuse went to communicate the 
Cardtnal's answer to Retz, and lost no time in informing 
Le Tellier of the resuit. " Madame de Chevreuse told 
me yesterday," writes the latter to Mazarin, "that shc 
had acquainted the Coadjutor with the answer, and that 
he was at first very angry, but that subsequendy he 
displayed more modération and promised to conduct 
himself well, because he hoped by that to oblige the Queen 
to nominale him to be cardinal." * 

Mazarin, however, had no fàith in the Coadjutor's 
promises of good behaviour, since he had just learned of 
the intrigues which that personage had been carrying on 
during his absence. In August, proiiting by the Guienne 
expédition, which had necessitated the withdrawal of a 
considérable portion of the troops on the northern 
frontier, the allies had laid siège to and reduced several 
places in Champagne, after which Turenne succeeded in 

■ Letter or September j, i6;o, cited by ChanteUuie. 
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effecting a. junction with the Archduke Leopold, and their 
united forces began to advance on Paris. Hocquincourt, 
with a part of the Army of the North^ attempted to bar 
their progress, and entrenched hiinself at Fismes, on the 
Vesle ; but hïs camp was surprised and stormed, and he 
fell back, with some loss, to Soissons ; while Turenne's 
advance-guard, after pursuing him to the gâtes of the 
town, pushed on to La Ferté-Milon, only ten leagues from 
Paris. 

The capital was in a state of consternation, and the 
municipal authorities met at the Hôtel de Ville, when it 
was decided that the gâtes should be closed and the town 
guarded, as had been done during the siège of 1649. '^^ 
Duc d'Orléans and the Ministers, on their side, féaring 
that the enemy would at least press on to Vincennes and 
endeavour to liberate the princes, anxiously deliberated 
as to what steps should be taken in regard to them. Le 
Tellier, faithful to the instructions which he had receîved 
from Mazarin before his departure for Guienne, urged 
that they should be removed to Le Havre ; but such a 
proposai was unacceptable to the Frondeurs, since it would 
place the prisoners altogether in the power of the Cardinal ; 
and Retz and Beaufort demanded that they should be 
transferred to the Bastille, in which case they and their 
associâtes would become the arbiters of their fate. A 
third course was proposed by Châteauneuf, who, though 
fully resolved to suppiant Mazarin whenever a fevourable 
opportunity should occur, detested the Coadjutor, whom 
he regarded as a dangerous rival, and had no de«re to 
play into his hands. His suggestion was that the 
prisoners should be transferred to Marcoussis, a château 
belonging to the Comte d'Entragues, eight leagues from 
Paris, on the road to Orléans, to reach which it would be 
necessary to cross both the Seine and the Marne, and 
which was sutficiently strong to restst an assault un- 
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supported by artillery. Retz, howcver, declared that, if 
his advice were not foUowed, there would be a rising of 
the populace, and, since A^nsieur seemed ïnclined to side 
with him, it is probable that he would hâve carried the 
day, but for the intervention of Madame de Chevreuse, 
who warmly espoused the cause of Châteauneuf, 
"findîng," writes the Maréchal d'Estrées, "that his 
reasons were more disînterested than those of the 
Coadjutor and M. de Beaufort." ^ Finally, after a 
long and heated discussion, which lasted for eight hours, 
the proposai of the Keepcr of the Seals was adopted, and 
on the morning of August 29, the princes left Vincennes 
for Marcoussis, in charge of the Sieur de Bar, who had 
promised the Queen, before she set out for Guienne, to 
poniard them to the heart rather than permit them to 
escape. 

The removal of the princes to Marcoussis deprived 
Turenne of any motive for advandng towards Paris, and 
he accordingly retreated to Neufchâtel, to rejoin the 
Archduke Leopald. The archduke sent to propose to the 
Duc d'Orléans to open a conférence for peace, and to 
arrange the conditions in an interview between the two 
princes. It was merely a means to persuade the people 
that the artifices of the Cardinal alone prolonged the war, 
and that it would be easy, if he were dîsmisscd, for the 
two nations to corne to terms. 

' The accouDt given by Ihe Maréchal d'Eatrées of the duchess'a action 
in this matter is confirmed by Châteauneuf, in a letter to Mazarin, dated 
Augiut 30 ; "1 am obliged to tell your Emineace that Mesdames de 
Chevteuae and d'Aiguillon hâve shown themselves very attached and 
impaasioned for the service of the Queea. The former, after aeveral 
debates in the présence of his Royal Highness IJIfomsievr], declared herself 
Bgainst the Coadjutor, who, seeing hiinself on the ère of separating from 
ber, coQsented to the said change, to which he was always opposed, sayîng 
that, if he consented to conduct the princes elaewhere tbau to tbe Bastille, 
the people would laise barricades. But, thanks to God, that bas not 
happened, and, now tbe thing is done, no me bas spoken of it.'' 
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The Coadjutor and Beaufort pressed Momieur urgently 
to accept thèse overtures wlthout Consulting Mazarin, 
"declaring that, if he refîised, there would be a popular 
rising against him in the capital, because ît would be 
believed that he desîred to élude so favourable an 
opportunity for concluding peacc."' The feeble prince 
yielded to their exhortations, and was on the point of 
setting out for Soissons, near whîch town a place was to 
be chosen for his interview wîth the archduke, when his 
wife, Marguerite de Lorraine, and Mlle, de Saugeon, 
jealous apparently of the influence which Retz had 
acquired over Monsieur ^ interfered. " Madame de 
Chevreuse told me," writes Le Tellier to Mazarin^ 
" that she has seen Madame^ who informed her that 
Monsieur intended to go to Soissons ; that she be^ed 
her to ascertain if it were the Keepcr of the Seals who 
iras givtng him this advice, or M. de Beaufort and the 
Coadjutor, and that, if it were the last, she would make 
a fine disturbance that evening, and that absolutely she 
would prevent Monsieur from undertaking this journey ; 
that Mlle, de Saugeon, whom she [Madame de Chevreuse] 
saw afterwards, was altogether opposed to it, in so much 
that she did not believe that Monsieur^ fortified by our 
advice, would wish to undertake it." 

A strange spectacle, indeed, that of the lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom dominated by the influence of 
women, and deciding accordîng to the caprices of his little 
court the interests of France ! For Gaston obeyed the 
wishes of his wife and Mlle, de Saugeon, and, to cover 
with a plausible pretext his tergiversations, demanded the 
advice of the counctl which had been appointed to assist 
him. It decided that he and the archduke could not 
themselves settle the articles of a treaty of peace, ** because 
they were not sufficiendy acquûnted mth thèse matters, 
■ Le Tellier to Huarin, September 13, 1650, ja CbCnieL 
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such being beneath the dignîty of persons of their con- 
dition." ' 

The attitude of Madame de Chevreuse at this juncture 
is, at first sight, difficult to understand. On the one 
hand, we see her warmly supporting Rctz's demand for 
a cardinal's hat, and seeking to oblige Mazarin to nùse a 
most dangerous rival to a d^nity equal to his own. On 
the other, we find her in strenuous opposition to the 
Coadjutor on the question of the fortress to whîch the 
captive princes were to be transferred from Vincennes, 
and again on that of the proposed conférence between the 
Duc d'Orléans and the archduke, for there can be no 
doubt that she encouraged Madame and Mlle, de Saugeon 
to do everything possible to dissuade Monsieur from goîng 
to Soissons. Was she then playing a double game, 
as some writers hâve supposed ? We arc inclined to 
think that she was not, and that she was still ^ithful to 
the eng^ements whtch she had entered into with the 
Gu-dinal. If she supported Retz's demand, it was because 
she understood the character of that worthy better than 
Mazarin, and foresaw that, though his nomination to the 
cardinalats would probably be fbllowed, sooner or later, 
by an attempt to supplant Mazarin as Prime Minister, a 
refusai would certainly entail his immédiate sécession 
fi-om the Court and his alliance with the fi'iends of the 
princes. 

* Le Tellier to Mazario, September 14, 1650, fn GlËniel. 
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The Court at Fontainebleau— Intrigues ofRete—MadamedeChevreuse 
presses Mazarin for an itnmediale answer to the Coadjutor's demand, and 
advises him strongly to grant tbe nomiaatioa — A disguised lefusal — 
Vain efforta of the Cardinal to pacifr Retz — Madame de Cherreuse, 
convinced that Mazarin'a fall is certain, décides to abandon him — The 
Cardinal sets out to join the army in Champagne — Victoi; of Retbel — 
Anne de Goiizague, Princesse Palatine— Her correspoodence with Madame 
de LongueriUe at Sienai — Simultaneoua overtures of the PriDcesse Palatine 
to Mazario aod the Old Fronde — Heaitatïou of the Cardinal — Alliance 
betweea the part; of the Princes and the Old Fronde concluded — The 
Prince de Conti engages to marrj Mlle, de Chevreuae — Fall of Mazarin. 

AFTER a siège of more thati three weeks, Bor- 
deaux surrendered, a full and complète amnesty 
being accorded the citizens, while the Princesse de 
Condé, Bouillon, La Rochefoucauld, and their followers 
were permitted to retire to their estâtes, on an under- 
taking to lay down their arms, '• and continue henceforth 
in fidelity and obédience." It was aiso agreed that 
d'Ëpemon should be temporarily suspended from his 
duties as governor. 

Guienne pacified, Mazarin brought the Court to 
Fontainebleau, where he completed his préparations for 
an expédition to Champagne, by which he intended to 
overwhelm the only enemy left him to contend with 
(November 8). During the journey he yras continually 
in communication with the Ministers relative to the pre- 
tensions of the Coadjutor. While awaiting the final 
décision on the question of the cardinalate, that prelate 
had demanded the ,title of chîef of the .deputation which 
306 
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it was proposed to send to the archduke to treat for the 
gênerai peace. When, however, he found that he was 
not among the deputïes chosen by the Queen and Mazarin, 
he fell into such transports of fury that hîs servants were 
obUged to sit up with him for two nights, from fear lest 
he should do himself some injury/ 

To escape a disturbance in Paris, for the enraged Coad- 
jutor was indulging in ail kînds of threats against the 
Government, Mazarin conferrcd upon him the tide of 
plenipotentiary. But in the matter of the cardinal's hat, 
he was more than ever determined not to yield, though 
Madame de Chevreuse continued to importune him, 
saying that, îf the nomination were accorded, Retz was 
prepared to enter into an engagement to go and réside 
at Rome for two years. '* It is not," writes Le Tellier 
to the Cardinal, " that Madame de Chevreuse does 
not know that the Coadjutor ts the most wïclced man 
in the world, that he has no religion, and that there is 
no crime of which he is incapable. . . . But, as she is 
very incommoded by her health and desires to pass the 
rest of her life in peace and repose, she believes it 
necessary to sacrifice to the Coadjutor as one sacrifices to 
démons, in order to propitiate them ; and that if, by the 
fevours that mil be bestowed upon him, one can be assured 
of a year or two's tranquillity, that would stiU be a con- 
sidérable gain." * 

To which Mazarin, who complained bitterly of the 
close relations between the duchess and Retz, and of the 
support she was lending his pretensions to the cardinalate, 
replies : " If Madame de Chevreuse seeks only repose, 
as the Keeper of the Seats [Châteauneuf] says, she can 
certainly find it more honourably, and wïth more saféty, 
and with greater advantages for her &mily, in the good 

■ Le Tellter to Hazarin, September 24, 1650, published liqr Cbaatelaïue. 
* Deapatcb of October 14, 1650, in QianteUuze. 
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grâces of the Queen, and not in perùsdng (contrary to 
her duty, since shc {has promtsed the Queen and mysdf 
that, if the Coadjutor fails, she will bc his greatest enemy) 
ïn wishing to remain closely allied with him, when he 
forgets nothing in order to prove himself the most wicked 
man in the world and to turn the whole kingdom topsy- 
turvy Çsms dessus dessous^ ; and certainly no one can be 
further removed from repose than one who would de»re 
to be connected wïth the most singular and the most 
resdess mind which the world perhaps contains." ' 

In the meanwhiie, the Princess Palatine, by far the 
ablest of Condé's supporters in Paris, had approached 
the Coadjutor, with the vîew of obt^ning hîs consent to 
the libération of the princes. Before, however, entering 
into an engagement on this point, which ofiêred him, in 
case of failure, a prospect of assured vengeance against 
the Cardinal, Retz resolved to make one last attempt 
to capture the coveted hat. By skilfiil manœuvres, he 
had succeeded in arousing the jealousy of Monsieur against 
Mazarin, and in persuading him that his nomination to 
the purple was necessary to prevent the Minister from 
becoming a second Richelieu ; and the prince had warmly 
espoused the interests of his new favourite. Beaufort 
had also promised to use ail his influence on his behalf ; 
and, fortified by their support and by that of Madame de 
Chevreuse, the Coadjutor assumed a most menacing 
attitude, and, in an interview with Le Tellier, declared 
that, though he was persuaded that Mazarin would not 
easily consent *' to allow the hat to fall upon his head," 
he was resolved to snatch it from him, by the threat of 
a new civil war. 

Scarcely had the Court arrived at Fontainebleau, than 
Madame de Chevreuse sought an interview with the 
Cardinal, and, on behalf of the Coadjutor, pressed for 
> Deapatch of October 24, 1650, in Chantebiiize. 
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an immédiate answer. The duchess repea,ted the argu- 
ments she had alreadjr used, and pointed out that, wîth 
the support of the Coadjutor, Mazarin would dominate 
Monsieur, would hâve the Old Fronde on his side, and 
would triumph over the faction of the princes ; but that 
if, on the other hand, Retz, exasperated by the refusai of 
his request, were to ally himself with the Princess Palatine 
and the numerous party which supported Condé, it would 
be impossible for the Cardinal to maice head ag^nst such 
powerfiil enemies. She also gave him to understand that 
Retz*s désertion of his cause would be the signal for her 
owti. 

Mazarin, still determined not to yield, but desirous 
to avoid ofiènding the duchess, professed himself onty 
too anxious to oblige her and the Coadjutor, but dwelt 
upon the reluctance of the Quecn and the hostility of 
more than one of the Mînisters, and ended by offèring 
to submit the matter to the Council, which course, he 
hoped, would enable hïm to throw the odtum of a refusai 
upon others. The Council, as he had, of course, foreseen, 
pronounced energetically against the pretensions of Retz, 
and Châteauneuf even went so far as to advise the 
Queen to hâve both the Coadjutor and Beaufort arrested. 
But, fàr ÎTom adopting such a proposai, Mazarin, always 
anxious to temporize, caused the prelate to be informed 
thatadefinite décision would bedeferred until the Queen's 
return to Paris. 

Retz did not allow himself to be deceived by this 
disguîsed retîisa], and, though the Cardinal endeavoured 
to pacify him by ofièring him, through Madame de 
Chevreuse, the rich abbeys of Ourscamps and Sùnt- 
Lucien, the payment of his debts, and the office of 
Grand Almoner, he refused everything haughtily and 
prepared for war. " I would hâve refused," says he in 
his Mémoires, " if he had added a dozcn cardinal's hats.'* 
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Madame de Chcvreuse, on her side, also prepared to 
abandon the Minister whom she had so long supported, 
and who had so generausljr recompcnsed the assistance 
of her and her procès. She would hâve much preferred 
to remain faithful to the Court, for she stitl retained 
something of her old affection for Anne of Austria, and 
Mazarin had, ever since her return to France, treated her 
with so much déférence, and had been at such pains to 
secure her friendship, that she no longer entertained zay 
Personal feeling against him ; while, on the other hand, 
she detested the Condés of both sexes, and cared not 
how long the captivity cf the princes might last. But 
she had no désire to find herself on the lostng side, and 
exposed to the vengeance of those whose overthrow she 
had taken so prominent a part in bringlng about ; and 
for some weeks she had foreseen what Mazarin, flushed 
with his victory over the insurgents of Guienne, refused 
to understand, that, unless the Cardinal could contrive 
to pacify Retz and draw still doser the bonds of the 
alliance between the Court and the Old Fronde, his fâll was 
certain. 

For, though the princes' action might be worsted In the 
field, it was in Paris that the final issue of the confiict must 
be decided, and in Paris their party was daily gathering 
strength. When the prisoners were removed from Vin- 
cenncs to Marcoussis, the sympathy which their long im-- 
prisonment and the heroism of the young Princesse de 
Condé had gradually aroused gave way to indignation. 
People bcgan to déclare that Monsieur le Prince was a 
martyr, and crowds flocked to Vïncennes to see the room 
in which he had stept, the courtyard in which he had taken 
exercise, and the violets he had watered with his own 
hands. And now, on the very day of the Court's return 
to Paris, came the news that the Cardinal, fearing that the 
princes were no longer in safety at Marcoussis, had caused 
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them to be removed to Le Havre, under an escort of 
1,200 men, commanded by the Comte d'Harcouit; and 
the popuiar indignation, artfuUy stimulated by their friends 
in Paris, redoubled in intensity. 

And the party of the princes, she fcnew, would be pre- 
pared tobid high for hcr support Already some tentative 
overtures had been made to her, and the possibility of a 
Riarriage bctween her daugbter and the Prince de Cotiti 
had been htnted at. In leavîng Mazarin for Condé, she 
had much to gain and little to loso. 

Meanwhile, Mazarin, for the moment more occupied 
with the situation on the frontier than with the intrigues 
of Paris, had been completing the préparations he judged 
necessary for a successful campaign. On December i, 
he quitted the capital to join the army in Champagne 
commanded by Du Plessis-Praslin, which on the I3th 
recaptured Rethel, which had been taken by Turcnne in 
the preccding August, and on the following day utterly 
defeated that gênerai in a battle some four leagues distant 
The victory was followtd by the surrender of Château- 
Porcien and the other places in Champagne held by the 
enemy, and by the end of the year there was not a 
Spaniard or a rebel left in the province, except at Stenai, 
whither Turcnne had retired, and the siège of which it 
had been decided to postpone until the spring. 

But where force had 30 signally âiled, intrigue was to 
succeed, and in less than two months after the battle of 
Rethel the victorious Cardinal was to find himself in exile, 
and Condi was once more to dominate the Court of 
France. 

For some time past an active correspondence had 
been carried on between Madame de Longueville, at 
StenM, and the Princesse Palatine, in Paris, and it was 
largely owing to the eiforts of thèse ladies and the agents 
they cmployed that the reaction in &vour of the îm- 
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prisoned princes in the capital had assumed so pronounced 
a form. Of the numerous letters whîch passed betweeti 
them — one written by the Princesse Palatine is rcferred 
to as " the twentîeth " — only four hâve, unfortunately, 
been preserved, two from the pen of each princess> but 
thèse are sufEcient to throw a most valuable light on the 
complicated intrigues in progress durîng the early winter 
of 1650-1651, and, incidentally, on the character and 
occupations of the two noble friends and the morals of 
the scventeenth century.* 

Wïthout Madame de Longueville's heroic instincts, 
or the courage and audacity of Madame de Chevreuse, 
Anne de Gonzague, Princess Palatine — or '* the Palatine," 
as she is generally called — nevertheless, possessed great 
qualities. She had inherited that talent for politîcal 
intrigue for which her famîly had been for générations 
noted, and she well knew how to turn it to account. 
Unlike other féminine politicians of her time, she never 
permitted her judgment to be swayed by passion or 
préjudice. In the labyrinth of intrigue în which she 
moved, she was always quick to discover in every 
situation the end for which she must strive, and she 
pursued it with an activicy, an address, and a persistency 
which evoked the admiration of ail, and caused Retz to 
déclare that " he believed she had as great a capacity for 
State afiàirs as Elizabeth, Queen of England," 

As a younger daughter, she had received a very 
moderate dowry, and had known the humiliation of 
dependence on the generosity of her elder sister, Marie, 
Queen of Poland.* She, therefore, desired, above ail 
things, to become rich, and exacted a high price for her 

' Victor CousÏD, Correspondance de Madame de LongaevilU avec la 
Princesse Palatine, Journal des Savants, 1853. 

• Wife of LadisUs IV., and aflerwards of her brolber, John ( 
Kîngs of Poland. 
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services. Nevertheless, though mercenary to the verge 
of avarice, she never betrayed a iriend or failed in her 
Word, and Madame de Longueville had in her implicit 
confidence. 

Ever since the réduction of Bordeaux, the Princess 
Palatine appears to bave recognised the fulility of further 
armed résistance to the Government, and that the only 
hope of obtaining the libération of the princes lay either 
in a réconciliation between their party and Mazarin, and 
a rcturn on the part of the House of Condé to its 
policy before 1649, or in an alliance wîth the Frondeurs 
to destroy the Cardinal. She inclined strongly to the 
former course, and urged Madame de Longueville to 
consent to it, pointing eut that, in the event of this 
alliance not being possible, a treaty wïth the Frondeurs 
was the only alternative. To cément the ïatter alliance, 
she suggested a marriage between the Prince de Conti 
and Anne de Rohan, second daughter of Madame de 
Montbazon, or, in de&ult of that, one between that prince 
and Mlle, de Chevreuse. 

Madame de Longueville, however, was of a diiFerent 
opinion. She had the strongest aversion to negotiatc 
with the Cardinal, unless absolutely obliged to do se, and, 
gauging the feelings of Mazarïn by her own, she expressed 
her conviction that he would never resign himself to a 
reconciliation with the party of the princes, unless to 
prevent an alliance between it and the Frondeurs ; and 
it would, therefore, bc wiser to open ncgotiations with the 
Utter, by whîch means they would either compel the 
Cardinal to treat with the princes on terms advantageous 
to them, or, if he remaïned contumacious, to compass hîs 
overthrow. To bring this about, she declared herself 
willing to consent to the marriage between the Prince de 
Conti and Anne de Rohan, although she would prefer 
one between her brother and Mlle, de Chevreuse, not- 
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withstanding the somewhat dulûous réputation which that 
damsel enjoyed. 

'* I am more fevourably inclined," she writes, " to thc 
other aflfàir of which you speak to me ; and the marriage 
of Mlle. Trasibule [cvidentlyMlle. de Chevreu9e],although 
it can onty be a clandestine one, would seem to be of the 
greatcst importance. It ts therefort to this that voe must 
adhère, if that be possible, and remove &om the mtnd of 
the h\T damsel ail the scruples whîch sa bold an action 
mlght arouse there. She will net be the first who has 
risked something of her réputation în order to secure an 
establishment for life ; and, further, the majority of her 
relatives will support her, and her lovers, particularly 
Patemas [the Duc d'Orléans] > and 95 [Retz], will, of 
course, be constrained to hold their tongues, on account 
of the influence of her husband, who will place her in a 
position where she need not fear slander. In short, I 
counsel this marriage, however clandestine ît may be, 
and, if it is desired, I will even subscribe to it." 

After the news of the battle of Rethel reached Paris, 
thc Princess Palatine rcturned to the charge, and wrote 
to Madame de Longueville to press her to consent to 
negotiations being opened with Mazarin, .pointing eut 
the advantages to be derived firom such an alliance, and 
assuring her that she was informed by common friends of 
herself and the Gaurt party that the Cardinal would not 
be unwilltng to treat with the princes. At the same 
time, taking înto considération the uncertainty of the 
political situation and the désire of the princes to secure 
at any price the termination of their captivity, which 
had already lasted nearly a year, she proposed to keep 
the Frondeurs as a second string to her bow, and ad- 
vised that negotiations should be begun simultaneously 

' In Victor Cousin'a opinion, ît is not neceuaiy to bike too Uterally tha 
Word " lovei " as applied to Orléans. 
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vith them, though nithout committîng themselves too 
far. 

Madame de Longueville, however, had not waited for 
this letter to décide that the time had now arrîved when 
she could no longer afford to consulther own inclinations, 
and on the morrow of the defeat of Rethel had written to 
her fi-iend, giving her fiiU powers to act as she thought 
best, and promising " to subscribe to everything upon 
which she might résolve." 

Having obtained from Madame de Longueville 
authority to treat with Mazarin on behalf of her husband 
and brothers, " the Palatine " determined to use cvery 
endeavour to persuade the Cardinal to renew with Condé 
the alliance nhich, up to the end of 1 648, had been of 
such service to them both, and from which the Crown 
and France had derived such immense advantages. Onljr 
in the event of the feilure of thèse negotiations, did she 
intend to concludc an alliance wîth Retz and hîs confêde- 
rates, with whom, however, she was already treatîng, and 
who, aware that an alliance between Mazarin and the 
party of the princes would mean their own political 
extinction, were eager to anticïpate hlm. 

In her taslc the princcss was ably seconded by 
La. Rochefoucauld, whom she had summoned from his 
exile in Poitou and concealed in her house, since he was 
liable to bc arrested, if discovered in the capital. That 
nobleman, having obtained a safe-conduct from Mazarin, 
had a secret interview with the Cardinal in his apartments 
in the Palais-Royal, and uscd every persuasion to înducc 
Mazarin to set the princes at liberty and ally himself with 
their party. But the Minister was not to be denied his 
fidl, and would give La Rochefoucauld no definitt answer. 
Probably, he overrated the effcct of the victory of Rethel 
and the trlumphant career of the royal army on the 
frontier, upon internai politics, and imagined that, having 
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so signally worsted hïs enemies în the field, he could aSord 
to ignore for a while their machinations in the capital, 
and follow his personal inclinations, which wereasstrongly 
opposed to subjecting himself again to the insolent dicta^ 
tion of Condé as to gratifying the ambition of a man 
as turbulent and dangerous as he considered Retz. He 
appears to hâve imagined, besîdes, that ère long he would 
be able to detach the vacillating Orléans firom his alliance 
with the Frondeurs ; while, singularly enough, though 
he had refused to be guided by the counsels of Madame 
de Chevreuse, he continued to trust hcr, and was confident 
that she would refuse to take part ïn any intrigues against 
himself, Any way, it is certain that his cunning for once 
&iled him, and that, by neglecting to décide definitely, as 
he had twelve months before, between the two Frondes, 
he exasperated both and united them against him. 

La Rochefoucauld and the Princess Palatine, believing 
that the Cardinal was tricking them, resolved to throw 
themselves into the arms of the Frondeurs, who were 
only too ready to receive them. Ncgotiations wereaccord- 
ingly pushed on, and on January 30, the same day on 
which the Queen informed the Parlement, in answer 
to that body's demand for the libération of the princes, 
that they would be set at liberty when their partisans 
had laid down their arms, articles of alliance between 
the two Frondes were signed. 

Thèse articles were embodîed in a gênerai treaty and 
several separate personal treaties. The first stipulated 
that the princes shoidd be set at liberty and Mazarin 
driven from office ; aiso that Condé was not to makc 
any changes in the Council without the consent of 
Monsieur. The private conventions guaranteed varïous 
advant^es to the principal contractîng parties. By one, 
it was agreed that the Duc d'Enghien should espouse 
one of the daughters of Monsieur, when the parties should 
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hâve reached a suitable âge. Another guaranteed to 
Châtcauneuf the post of Prime Minîster, after the ex- 
pulsion of Mazarin, and to Retz the support of ^e 
princes to obtain for him the covcted cardinal's hat. 
A third promised to Madame de Montbazon 100,000 
écus, in return for which that lady engaged to control 
Beaufort and his followers in the tnterests of the princes. 
Finally, the Princess Palatine promised, " in the name 
and in virtue of the authority which she had received 
from the prince and Madame de Longueville, and engaged 
the fâith and honour of M. le Prince de Conti that, so 
soon as he should be at liberty, he would espouse Mlle, 
de Chevreuse, in the name of our Holy Mother Church." 

Events now marched rapidly. On February i, Ret2, 
on behalf of Orléans, who, with his usual tïmidity, had 
decUned to make the announcement himself, informed 
the Parlement that his Royal Highness had decided to 
co-operate with them in securing the release of the 
princes. In the afternoon of the same day, therc was 
a stormy interview bctween Monsieur, the Queen, and 
the Cardinal, and on the morrow Orléans, to whom, 
for the moment, Retz seems to hâve succeeded in com- 
municating something of his own resdess energy, informed 
Chateauneuf and Le Tellier that he should refuse to 
assist at the Council or return to the Palais-Royal so 
long as Mazarin remained there, and sent orders to the 
Provost of the Merchants and the sherilfs to place guards 
around the palace, to prevent any attempt on the part 
of the Queen to escape from Paris with the young King. 

The Cardinal, now thoroughly alarmed, at length 
decided to treat with the princes, and despatched the 
Maréchal de Gramont to Le Havre. But this tardy 
negotiation served only to sttmulate the hatred of his 
enemies, determined net to leave to him the crédit of 
delivering Condé and of treating with him. On February 4, 
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the Parlement, exasperated to fiiry by the news that 
Mazarin had compared his opponents to the English 
revolutionaries, voted that their Majestîes should be 
asked, not only to Uberate the princes, but to dismïss 
the CardinaL Anne, in despair, sent to summon Orléans 
to the Falats-Royal, mlling to make any concession he 
might demand, if only she might retaiti her beloved 
Cardinal. But, for once, Monsieur was fîrm, and Mazarin, 
fearing that he might be arrested and delivered to his 
enemies, decided to bow before the storm and to leave 
Paris. On the night of February 6-7, he quitted the 
capital, and retired to Saint-Germain, whither he was 
followed by a decree of the Parlement "enjoining the 
Cardinal Mazarin, his relations, and forùgn domestics 
to evacuatc the kingdom of France within fifteen days." 
Mazarin had hoped that the Queen and the young 
King would join hîm at Saint-Germain, when it was 
ïntended that they should retire into Normandy, now 
entirely loyal. But the Frondeurs, learning what was 
in the wînd, raîsed the cïtizens, and their Majesties found 
themselves prisoners in their own palace ; while the 
Cardinal, after a vain endeavour to conciliate the princes 
by personally releasing them from prison, slowly made 
his way to his exile at Brûhl. 
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Importance of the Conti-Chevreuse marriage project— The Queeu, 
couaselled by Mazario, woiks to divide the coahtioQ— Condft approaches 
Ihe Court — Distnîssal of Ch&teauneuf— lodignation of Madame de Chev- 
reuse and the Old Fronde— Condé refuses to countenance the violent 
measures advocated by them — Rupture of the Conti-Chevreuse marriage 
by Condé — Exaspération of Madame de Chevrcuse— Sbe offera her 
services to Uazarin — Diplomacy of the (Cardinal — Dissolution of the 
alliance between the two Frondes — Exorbitant pretensions of Condé — 
The Queen negotiates with Madame de Chevreuae and Retz — Proposai to 
assassinate MûMiùur U Prince— CoaAé retires to Saint-Maur — Renewal 
of the alliance between the Court and the Old Fronde — Civil wbt begins 
— The letum of Mazarin — Madame de Chevreuse remains faithful to the 
Court— Her negotiatioDS witbiCharles IV. of Lorraine — She enjoys the 
friendship and confidence of Mazario for the remainder of his life — She 
contributes to the ruin ofiFouquet and the élévation of Colbeit — Her last 

THE alliance between the Old Fronde and the 
Court had survived for nearly twelve months ; 
that between the two Frandes did not last as 
many weeks. Such a confederacy could not, from îts 
veiy nature, be expected to be more than a temporary 
one, composed as it was of two parties actuated by purely 
sclfish motives, whose jealousy and suspicion of each 
othcr were only exceedcd by their hatred of the man 
whom they regarded as theïr common enemy. Never- 
theless, its speedy dissolution must hâve corne as a 
surprise both to its friends and îts enemies. 

And for this two persons were mùnly responûble : 
Condé and his sister, Madame de Longueville, Neither 
had learned wisdom from adversity. Condé's year of 
confinement appeared only to hâve accentuated that 
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impatience of ail control, that haughtiness of manner, 
and that contemptuous disregard for the feelings and 
opinions of others which he had always shown ; and ' 
restored to liberty, in circumstances which seemed to 
promise him an almost undisputed ascendency, he returned 
to Paris more than ever determined to cany matters 
with a high hand. As for Madame de Longuerîlle^ the 
admiration which her courage and dévotion had aroused 
seems to hâve turned her head ; her pride and haughtïness 
were almost unendurable, and, ignoring the lessons of 
the past, she exercised her influence over her brothers 
as freely and with as little discrétion as before. The 
fatal errors into which they soon fell were, in a large 
measure, the resuit of her counsels, for she had none of 
the sagacity, none of the cool judgment of her friend the 
Princess Palatine, and dïd not hesitate to sacrifice their 
interests and her own under the sway of féminine passion. 
The latter princess had of course foreseen the dangers 
which threatened the continuance of the coalition which 
she had been chiefly instrumental in forming, and it was 
with the idea of averting them that she had urged the 
marriagc of the Prince de Conti to Mlle, de Chevreuse, 
which would unité the House of Condé to the great 
familles of Rohan, Luynes, and Lorrûne, and that of 
the Duc d'Enghien to a daughter of Monsieur. The 
question of a marriage between Beaufort and Mlle, de 
Longueville was also ^in discussed ; but of the three 
projected alliances the iîrst was immeasurably the most 
important. " It would give for ever the House of 
Condé to the Fronde, and the Fronde to the House 
of Gïndé," writes Victor Cousin. **For the Fronde 
was Madame de Chevreuse, who controlled, through 
her daughter, Retz, who, in his turn, controlled Orléans 
and the Parlement." ' 

' Victor Cousin, Madame de LongueviUe pendant la Fronde, 
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But Condé had none of the qualifications i 
for the successful leadership of a coalition, which enable 
a man towork harmoniously with allies who are personally 
distasteful to hîm for the promotion of theîr common 
interests. He could not forget the part which Orléans 
and the Frondeurs had played in securing hia incarcéra- 
tion, and was under no illusion as to the motives which 
had induced them to undo their own work. Very soon 
he began to wcary of his connexion with a party which 
he had always regarded with dîslikc and contempt, and to 
draw towards the Court, lured thereto by the proposais of 
the Queen. 

From BrOhl, Mazarin continued to counsel the Queen, 
and urged her to spare no effort to separate the Houses 
of Orléans and Condé. " The safety of the State and 
of their Majesties," he writes to Servien, " dépends upon 
the dtsunion of thèse princes, since their said Majesties, 
by choosing whîchever of the two they judgc most 
suitable, could dictatc the law to the other, and could 
work with some promise of success for the rc-establish- 
ment of the royal authority." And he recommends a 
rapprochement with Condé rather than with Monsieur^ 
since the latter was governed by the Coadjutor, " who is 
bankrupt in honour and problty, and whose grcatest 
pleasure consists in subverting the Monarchy."' 

Secret negotiations were accordingly opened mth 
Condé, and Servien and Lionne promised the prince, 
in the Queen 's name, the government of Guienne, in 
place of that of Burgundy, and allowed hîm to hope 
that his brother Conti should receive the government 
of Provence, if the Comte d'Alais could bc prevailed 
upon to exchange it for Champagne. Thèse concessions 
would, of course, enormously increase the power of 
the House of Condé, and render the prince the virtual 
^ Letter of Hucb 9, 1631, in Cbtinid. 
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Sovercign of thc South of France ; and it ts évident, 
from Mazarin's correspondence, that the two Ministers, 
in their anxiety to gain Condé, had greatly exceeded the 
Cardînars instructions. 

On this understanding, Condé promiscd to raise no 
objection to the dismissal of Châteauneuf, whose perfidy 
had rendcred him odious to the Queen, and the ad- 
mission to the Council of Chavigny and the First Pré- 
sident, Mathieu Mole, whom Mazarin had rccommended 
to her Majesty. Thèse important ministcrial changes 
took place without a word being said to Orléans (April 3, 
1 65 1), and the indignation of that prince and the 
Frondeurs knew no bounds. At a meeting of the 
leaders of the coalition held at the Luxembourg that 
same night thc most violent measures were advocatcd ; 
and Retz, urged on by Madame de Chevreuse, who 
was furious at the disgrâce of Châteauneuf, oflèred, if 
Monsieur would give him but two hours to raïsc thc 
people, to make him the absolute master of Paris. 

Condé, however, while alTecting to share the indig- 
nation of his allies at the conduct of the Queen, de- 
precated any resort to violence, and declined to take part 
in "a war of chambcr-pots and cobbie-stones," If 
Monsieur, he sarcastically added, felt that nothing but 
a resort to arms could wipc out this outrage to his dignity, 
he would retirt to Burgundy and raise an army for his 
Royal Highness's service, leaving to him the privilège 
of exhibiting his courage at the head of the Paris mob. 
Then, bowing to the company, he withdrew, foUowed 
by his fnends. 

The meeting finally dispersed without any definite 
décision being arrïved at, and, from that moment, it was 
obvious that the alliance which had constituted such a 
formidable menace to the royal authority had become one 
in name only. A few days later, an event occurred which 
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dîssolved it altogether, and changed the relations between 
thc party of the princes and the Frondeurs ïnto active 
hostility. 

We hâve spoken of the great importance attached by 
the Princess Palatine to the marriage projected between 
the Prince de Conti and Mlle, de Chevreuse, and it will 
be remembered that thïs project had been agreed to by 
Madame de Longueville, and that, in one of her letters 
to " the Palatine," she had declared in référence to it ; 
'• It is therefore to this that we must adhère." More- 
over, Condé, as the head of his House, approved or 
seemed to approve of the match, and Madame de Chev- 
reuse had adroitly succeeded ïn binding him by a fresh 
promise. When Monsieur le Prince paid her a formai 
visit after his return from Le Havre, she declared that 
she was unwilling to profit by a treaty signed in his 
absence, and when he was not free, and offered to relcase 
the family from their engagement ; but Condé, far from 
taking advantage of thïs apparently magnanimous offcr, 
confirmed the treaty by fresh promises. Fînally, the 
young Prince de Conti, who was either ignorant of, or 
inclincd to treat as idle and malicious gossîp, the very 
unpleasant rumours in circulation concerning the relations 
between the Coadjutor and his bride-clect, had not paid 
many visits to the Hôtel de Chevreuse bcforc the charms 
of the fàir Charlotte had completely subjugated him. He 
testified for her the most intense admiration ; he paid 
her a thousand attentions ; and, in short, showed him- 
self not only wîlling, but positively impatient for the 
marriage. 

On his side, Mazarin was fully aUve to the danger 
to the royal authority and to his own prospects of a 
return to power which would resuit from such a marriage ; 
while, on the other hand, he foresaw that if the Cotidés 
could, by any possibility, be induced to break their 
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engagement, the resentment of Madame de Chevreuse 
and her friends would be such that an immédiate rupture 
of the coalition must surely follow. We find him, there- 
fore, writing to hîs confidants, împresûng upon them 
the vital importance of preventing this union by every 
means in their power ; and in the first conference which 
took place between Monsieur le Prince and the Ministers, 
Servien and Lionne, the latter had indmated to Condé 
that the Queen strongly disapproved of the projected 
marriagc. "But the prince," says La Rochefoucauld, 
"gave them to understand that the engagement he had 
entered into wtth Madame de Chevreuse was too im- 
portant to seek expédients to break it." ^ 

Towards the end of March, Madame de Chevreuse 
and her daughter began to make préparations for the 
ceremony, and their hôtel was superbly decorated in 
anticipation of the event, among other adornments being 
three magnificent tapestries which had bcen removed 
from Mazarin's apartments in the Palais-Royal. How- 
ever, after the ministerial changes of April 3, which had 
convinced the Frondeurs that there was a secret under- 
standîng between Condè and the Court, the duchess, 
who was well aware how greatly Anne of Austria desired 
to prevent the marriage, became seriously alarmed. She 
was, however, somewhat reassurcd by the attitude of the 
Prince de Conti, who, on April 10, "desirous of gïving 
proofs of his constancy, offêred to sign the marriage- 
artides"; and on the i4th Lionne wrote to Mazarin : 
•' Madame de Chevreuse déclares that she docs not 
altogcther despair of the marriage ; she places some hc^ 
in the love of the Prince de ContL" * 

However, the very next day the propçsed marriage 
was abruptly broken ofF. Under date April 17, 1651, 
an anonymous correspondent of Mazarin writes to the 

< La Rocbefoucautd. JUUmoavs. ' PuUisbed by ChCrud. 
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Cardinal : " The marrii^e of the Prince de Conti is 
abandoned, thc Queen having informed Monsieur le 
Prince and the Prince de Conti, the day before yesterday, 
that the latter must entirely renounce this intention, and 
that the marriage was altogcther impossible. The Pré- 
sident Viole, who had been the negotiator of this alliance, 
was die same day (April 1 5) to see Madame de Chev- 
reuse, on behalf of the two princes, to express to hcr 
the grief which they fclt at the Queen's répugnance to 
the exécution of this projcct, and to assure her that they 
hoped in time to obtain her consent, which she at présent 
refuses them. This has the Icss surprised the said lady 
and ail her faction, inasmuch as appearances already 
pointed very strongly to a rupture, it being a fortnight 
since thèse princes had vîsited the Hôtel Chevreuse,' 
Few persons complain of theïr conduct, every one being 
aware that the demand for this marriage was only a 
pretended reward for treason. After this, it would appear 
that Monsieur le Cardinal's tapestries will soon be taken 
down." 

Retz givcs thc following account of the scène at the 
H6tel de Chevreuse, when Viole came on his very délicate 
mission : 

*' On the following morning, as I was in Madame 
de Chevreuse's chamber, the Président Viole entered, 
very embarrassed, as it seemed to us. He discharged 
the embassy with which he was charged like a man who 
is ashamed. He swallowed one half of what he had to 
say, and we understood, from the other half, that he came 
to announce the rupture of the marriage. Madame de 
Chevreuse responded courteously. Mlle, de Chevreuse, 
who was dressing near the firc, began to laugh." 

' Lionne, in a letter to Hazaiin, speaks of a visît paid by Coati to tbe 
Hôtel de Cbevreuse on April il, on wbîch occuion, however, Mlle, de 
Cbeneuse wu not at home. 
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Since it is obvious that the opposition of the Queea 
would hâve had very little weight with Condé if he had 
really desired thïs marriage to take place, the reasons 
which induced the prince to break thus abruptly an 
engagement to the fidfîlment of which his family had 
twice committed îtself has given rîse to much sporulation. 
Two of Condé's historians, Earl Stanhopc and the Duc 
d'Aumale, seem inclined to attribute tt to the répugnance 
of a proud and haughty nature to allow his brotlwr to wed 
with a lady whose moral réputation was so very dubious. 
But, as we hâve pointed out in our biography of Madame 
de Longueville, though this was certainly the reason which 
he gave the young Prince de Conti, and which induced 
the latter to renouncc a union for which he was sincerely 
anxious,' it was not the true one. The ^t was that 
Condé had grown weary of his alliance with Orléans and 
the Frondeurs, and belïeved that he coutd secure greater 
advantages for himself by a reconciliation with the Govern- 
ment than he could hope to obtîdn with their assistance, 
for, though much might be extorted from the Queen by 
so formidable a coalition, there were many mouths to be 
fed, and the appetite of some of his allies for places and 
pensions was insatiable. Being, however, somewhat 
doubtful as to whether they would not be suffiàently 
audacious, even without the assistance of himself and 
his frtends, to coerce the Government, he had waited to 

' " Without revealÎDg hia intention to any one, he [Moiuiew U Prinet] 
went to the Prince de Conti. He began the coDTeraation bj ralljing him 
on the gieatness of his love, and concluded by telling him of the relations 
of Mlle, de Chevreuse with the Coadjutor, Noirnioutier, and Caunurtin, «ad 
ail that he belïeved most calcul&ted to diagust a lover or a husband. He 
did not expérience much difficulty in succeeding in his design ; for, whetber 
it was that the Prince de Conti believed that he was speakiag the truth, or 
that he did not wish to show that he doubted him, he thanked him for an 
advice so salutaiy and reaolved ngt to wed Mlle, de Chevreuse. He even 
complained of Madotne de Longueville and the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
for Dot haviug waraed him sooner of wbat people wcre Mjnng," — La 
Rochefoucauld, Mémoires. 
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see what action they would take on the occasion of 
the dismissal of Châtcauneuf before definïtcly separating 
from them. But when he pcrceïved that, without his 
co-operation, they dared not resort to violent measures, he 
concluded that he would be perfectly safe in continuing 
his negotiations wîth the Court, and accordingly terminatcd 
both his brother's engagement and the alliance. 

It is easy to imagine the indignation of Madame de 
Chevreuse when she recognised that she had been duped ; 
that she, who might hâve been basking in the sun of 
Court fevour, had turned her back upon Mazarin and the 
Queen, and exercised ail her skiU and îngenuity to drivp 
the Cardinal into exile and rescue the princes from prison, 
in order to receive so gross an aflront I But she was not 
the woman to waste time in useless regrets. The Condés 
were victorious for the moment ; but they were the 
veriest tyros in political intrigue compared with herself, 
and she was resotved that their hour of triumph should be 
a very brief onc. In less than a week after the events wc 
hâve just related, Mazarin was smiling complaccntly over 
the contents of a letter, a copy of one which had been 
written by Madame de Chevreuse to her confidant, the 
Marquis de Noirmoutîer, and which had just been brought 
to BrQhl by an agent cf the marquis. And this is what 
he read : 

" Paris, ^/m/ 20 [1651]. 

*' It would occupy too long to set down hère the 
rupture of my daughter's marrîagc in ail its particulars. 
You will learn them from another source. This is mercly 
to tell you that, beîng now free, I beg you to acquaint 
Monsieur le Cardinal with ail speed that, in the présent 
State of afiàirs at Court, there is an opportunïty of serving 
him by means which are évident, provided that he bids 
the Queen place confidence in me, and that he keeps the 
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secret to himself. Monsieur le Cardinal can rest assured 
of being well served in the présent conjuncture. You 
must prcss him to write without delay to the Qucen and 
give you a specdy answer, after which he wiil be fuUy 
informed of everything." ^ 

The Cardinal had long since recognised the fatal error 
he had committed in giving himself two enemies at once, 
and ail his efforts, as we hâve seen, had been directed 
towards dividing the forces arrayed against him. In this 
he had now succeeded, but he was well aware that the only 
sure means of preventing their reunion and securing his 
own return was to enter into alliance with one of them. 
He had at first inciined towards the party of the princes, 
believing, in common with his confidants in the Ministry, 
that Condé alone possessed the courage and authority 
necessary to overcomc ail opposition to his recall. But, 
though the pnnce had shown himself very disposed to 
accept the overtures of the Court, ît was becoming 
apparent that nothing but the practical dismembermcnt of 
the State in his iàvour would ever induce him to lend 
himself to Mazarin's return ; and, though he sighed for 
the great position he had lost, the Cardinal hesitated to 
receive it back on such terms. 

In the circumstances, Mazarin decided to forget his 
grievances ag^nst Madame de Chevreuse and to accept 
her proposais But he was too shrewd not to take every 
précaution in dealing wîth a faction whosc perfidy he had 
experienced on more than one occasion ; and the counsel 
which he now gave Anne of Austria was to negotiatc with 
both parties, to hold each in check by means of the other, 
and to do everything possible to prevent their reunion. 

The Queen followed his advice with her customary 
docility ; and before the end of April the rupture between 

< Publubcd by CbénicL 
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the Frondeurs and thc party of the princes was complète, 
and the former allies had become trreconcilable enemîes. 

The error which had brought about the fall of 
Mazarin a few weeks bcfore was repeatcd by Condc, and 
with prectsely similar resuhs. Mazarin had f^en because 
he essayed to domtnate at once the Fronde and Condé ; 
Condé was ruïned in im^intng that he could dominate 
thc Fronde and the Court. 

Having broken so abruptly with the formidable 
combination which had rendered him such important 
services, it was obviously to the prince's interests to 
enter with as little delay as possible into close relations 
with the Court ; but thts hc hesitated to do, with the 
resuit that he presently found himself between two 
parties, both greatly embittered against him. Anne of 
Austria would certainly hâve been willing to go to great 
lengths to win over Condé and sccure his consent to the 
return of her beloved Cardinal ; but the pretensions of the 
prince went far beyond anything that oïuld possibly be 
grantcd him with any regard to the préservation of the 
royal authority, and Mazarin, to his honour be it said, 
refused to allow the Quecn to sacrifice the interests of the 
Crown to his own. At the same time, acCing always on 
the ex-Minister's instructions, Anne continued to delude 
Condé with false hopes, thus drawing him doser and 
doser to the Court, while exciting the alarm and jealousy 
of his former allies. But, once having satisfied hersdf 
that the breach between the two factions had gone too fax 
to admit of any réconciliation, she bcgan insensïbly to draw 
back, and to raise ail kinds of unexpected obstades to the 
gratification of his ambition. 

Too late, Condé recognîsed that he was betng deceived, 
and, mortified and incensed, he resumcd the imperious 
attitude and insolent tone which, two years before, had 
embroiled him with the Court. He ceased to visit the 
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Queen, but appeared frequently at the Luxemboui^ and 
in the Street with a. numerous retinue. At the suggestion 
of Madame de Longueville, he despatched La Rochefou- 
cauld's brother-in-law, the Marquis de Sillery, to Brussels, 
ostensibly to arrange for the évacuation of Stend, which 
the troops of the archduke had occupïed after the depar- 
ture of his sister and Turenne, but in reality to ascertain 
what assistance he might expect from the Spaniards, in the 
cvcnt of a fresh rupture with the Court. Mazarin, who 
dtd not doubt that Stilery's apparently innocent mission 
cloaked a much deeper design, wrote to the Queen, under 
date May 19, 1651, urging her to become recondlcd with 
the Frondeurs. *' Knowîng, as one knows," he writes, " the 
hatred which Monsieur le Prince entertmns for M. de 
Châteauneuf, Madame de Chevreuse, and the Coadjutor, 
and particularly against thèse last two, and whïch they 
enCertain for him, one may say that it is necesaary, in the 
présent conjuncture, in order not to ruin the State . . . 
that every one should be united and act in concert as 
regards myself ; but they must be assured that the Queen 
proportions her gratitude according to the zeal with which 
they will serve her. By this means, the Coadjutor and 
Madame de Chevreuse will be encouraged to behave well, 
in order to recover the good grâces of the Queen, and 
there is an appearance that they will be the more inclined 
to do so, since they will believe that the ambition and be- 
haviour of Monsieur le Prince will disoblige their Majesties, 
and that they will thus avenge themsclves for the evil 
that they prétend to hâve received from him,"' 

In conformity with Mazarin's instructions, Anne of 
Austria had several conférences with Madame de Chev- 
reuse and Retz, in one of which she read to the prelate a 
letter from Mazarin, imploring her to give the Coadjutor 
everything which he could désire— the cardinalate, the post 

' Publiahcd by Chéiuel. 
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of Prime Mtnister, the apartments in the Palaîs-Ro}^^ 
which his Eminence had formerly occupîed — rather than 
yield to Condé's demands. It was an amusing little 
comedy, but, for the moment, ît appears to hâve deceived 
Retz compktely, and, in return for a definite promise of 
his nomination to the cardinalate, he declared that " he 
would compel Monsieur le Prince to leave Paris within a 
week." 

Forthwith, the Coadjutor and Madame de Chevrense, 
who had been promised that hcr daughter should be con- 
soled for her mariage manqué by a union with Mazarin's 
eldest nephew, Paul Mancini — a youth of sixteen — who 
was to be created Duc de Nevers or de Rothcloîs, pro- 
ceeded to raise the whole Fronde against Condé ; and the 
prince found himself assailed by a stream of virulent 
pamphlets, some of which probably emanated from the 
fluent pen of Retz. Being, however, as yet unawarc of 
the n^otiations which were in progress between the 
Court and the Frondeurs, he trcated thèse attacks with 
contempt and abated not one jot of hîs pretensions. 

The new allies now deliberated upon the question of 
having Condé arrested ; but they were unable to agrée, 
upon the manner in which this should be carried out, for, 
as the prince had ceased to visit the Palais-Royal, no 
opportunity was likely to be affbrded the Court of 
repeating the coup d'état of the previous year. This pro- 
ject abandoned, a most atrocious proposition was made 
to the Queen — nothing less than that Condé should bc 
assassinatcd. Madame de Motteville asserts that the 
Coadjutor was its author, and that Anne was so shocked 
that she ordered the conférences which she had charged 
Lionne to hold with Retz, at the house of the Comte de 
Montrésor, to be broken off. On the other hand, Retz 
assures us most emphatically, in his Mémoires-, that this 
sinister proposition was made to the Queen by the Maré- 
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cbal d'Hocquincourt ; that her Majesty approved of it; 
and that it is to himself and to Madame de Chevreuse 
that the crédit of its rejection belongs. 

It seems, however, in the highest degree improbable 
that Madame de Motteville, one of the best informed of 
ail contemporary chroniclers and învarlably honest and 
temperate in her judgments, would hâve made so grave 
an accusation unless she had been very sure indeed ; nor 
is the contemplation of such a crime in any way înconsis- 
tent with the character of a man who confesses, in his 
Mémoires, to hâve been a party to one of the most sinister 
conspiracies against the Hfe of Richelieu, or of a woman 
who had been the accomplice of Chalais, who had insti- 
gated Beaufort to assassînate Mazartn, and who was, at 
this moment, inflamed with resentment against Condé, 
owing to the gross affront he had put upon her. 

However that may be, Condé received warning that 
his liberty, if not his life, was in danger. He despised 
death, but his récent expériences had înspired him with 
an inconceivable dread of tmprisonment, and, in the night 
of July 5-6, he quitted Paris and took refuge at his 
Château of Saint-Maur, situated some two leagues frora 
Paris, whither he was foUowed by his principal partisans. 
Induced to return by the assurances of the Queen that 
nothing was ïntended against him, he insisted on the dis- 
missal of Le TeUier, Scrvien, and Lionne — the " valets 
of Mazarin," as he designated them — and his demands 
became so outrageous and his conduct so insolent that, 
in the mtddle of August, Anne of Austria decided to 
transform the understanding which she had for some 
wecks past with the Frondeurs into a deflnite alliance, 
and articles of agreement were accordingly drawn up and 
signed. They provided that the Frondeurs, in order to 
maintain their popularity with the people, should continue 
to denounce Mazarin in the Parlement, until they judged 
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that the timc was ripe for deckring opetily in his favour, 
although, in the meanwhile, they would work in secret to 
promote his recall ; Châtcauneuf was to become Prime 
Ministcr, though the Seals were to be given to Mole ; 
La VieuviUe, father of the Chevalier de la Vîeuvïlle, lover 
of the Princess Palatine, was to be Comptroller-General ; 
Retz was to be nominated to the cardinalate ; while Paul 
Mancini, after blossoming into a duke, was to wed Mlle, 
de Chevreuse, Madame de Chevreuse, Retz, and Château- 
neuf agrecd to do ail in thcir power to induce Minsieur, 
who was as usual in a pidable state of uncertainty, to 
dctach himself dcfinitely from Condé, 

It is not a little singular that, though ail the parties 
to this trcaty were acting in bad f^th, drcumstances 
proved too strong for them, and nearly ail its provisions 
were realised. The only article which was not fiilfilled 
was the clause which provided for the marriage of Paul 
Mancini and Mlle, de Chevreuse, of which death prevented 
the exécution. 

Being now assured of the co-operation of the Fron- 
deurs, the Queen launched against Condé a déclaration, in 
which shc accused him of contempt for the royal authority, 
criminal alliances with the enemies of the realm, and a 
désire to subvert the State. Thèse charges led to a répéti- 
tion of the scènes at the Palais de Justice which had 
marked the trial of Retz and Beaufort eighteen months 
beforCj and the Coadjutor narrowly escaped assassïnation 
at the hands of Condé's fiiends. 

The charges against the prince were abandoned, but 
the Queen postponed his formai exonération until after 
the proclamation of Louis XIV. 's majority, which was to 
take place on September 6, when the young monarch 
would complète his thirteenth year. In conséquence, 
Condé declined to assist at that important ceremony, and, 
on the King's refusai to defèr the ministerial changes 
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which had been agreed upon in the alliance between the 
Court and the Frondeurs, retired to his government of 
Berry and *' drew the sword." 

Frcm Berry, Condé proceeded to Bordeaux, and the 
city and the greater partjof the province at once rose in 
revolt. Having decided to assume the oflfenMve, he at 
first carried ail bcforc him in the South-West, but his 
troops were much inferior in numbers to the Rojralïsts, 
and by the end of the year he had been forced to fall back 
to the Garonne. The sudden reappearance of Mazarin 
upon the scène in the following January reanimated the 
hopes of the princes ; the Parlement, which, on Decem- 
ber 4, had issued decrees proclaiming Monsieur le Prince 
and his principal adhérents "attainted and con«ctcd of 
high treason and lèse-majesté" now voted that thïs sentence 
should be suspended and renewed its old decrees against 
Mazarin ; Monsieur, with whom Condé had been for some 
tîme negotiating, believing that he had been the dupe of 
the Qucen, concluded an alliance with him ; and, aftcr the 
retircment of Châteauneuf, whom Mazarin speedily con- 
trived to get rid of, Beaufort and most of the Frondeurs 
also declared for Condé. As for the Coadjutor, he played 
fàst and loose with both parties, through fear of losing hîs 
cardinal's hat, and informed the Queen that he would 
make no terms with Condé, if his nomination wcrc not 
rcvoked, but would don the prince's colours the very next 
day, if she even threatened its révocation. 

In this difficult conjuncture. Madame de Chevreuse 
found herself once more called upon to choose between 
Mazarin and his enemîes. But hatred of Condé was still 
the predominating sentiment in her mind, and, besidcs, 
she was convinced that, in the end, the Cardinal must 
triumph over ail opposition. That thîs triumph came so 
soon was in a great measure due to her assistance, for, 
remaining in Fans and sktlfully disguising her sympathies 
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fïx>m ail but the few personal friends who had remaïned 
fùthful to the Court, she was enabled to furnish Mazarin 
with most valuable information concerning the state of 
adàirs in the capital. When Châteauncuf, greatly morti- 
fied by the turn of evcnts, returned to Paris, the duchess 
speedily brought him back to his allegiance, and, with his 
aid, rendered an invaluablc service to the royal cause. 

At the end of May 1652, her old admirer Charles IV. 
of Lorraine, who, in the prcvious January, had signcd a 
trcaty with Orléans and Condé, entered France at the 
head of 10,000 mercenaries, and advanced towards Paris, 
murdering, piUaglng, and burnïng. Had he carried out 
his engagements, the war might hâve been indeBnitely 
prolonged ; but Mazarin knew that Madame de Chev- 
reuse still retained a considérable influence over the 
prince ; that the latter's onjy désire was to fill his cofîërs ; 
and that he would much prefer an advantageous arrange- 
ment with the Court to risking his army of bandits — hîs 
sole fortune — against the royal troops. He therefore 
engaged Madame de Chevreuse to persuade the duke to 
delay the advance of hîs army, whîch he consented to do, 
and, when he should arrive in Paris, to negotiate a 
treaty with him, in conjunction with Châteauneuf, who 
was empowered to sign ît on behalf of the King. 

In this mission. Madame de Chevreuse succeeded 
admirably, carrying on her negotiations with Charles IV. 
under the very noses of the Frondeurs, who, aware of 
their old ïntimacy, appeared to hâve entertatned no 
suspicion as to what was in progress. Finally, when ail 
was arranged, Mlle, de Chevreuse, one fine evening, 
drove the duke, disguised as a woman, to Châteauneurs 
house, where a treaty was signed, by which ît was agreed 
that the Royalists should raise the siège of Ëtampes, to 
secure which Charles IV. had the effrontcry to déclare 
to Condé had been the sole object of his expédition. 
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and that the duke should then withdnw bis troops to 
Flanders. By June lo, the army from whose assistance 
the Frondeurs had expected so much was on the road to 
the frontier, and, three weeks later, Condè, forced back 
upon Paris, was complctely defeated by Turenne in the 
sanguinary combat of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 

In this engagement, Paul Mancini, the desdned 
husband of Mlle, de Chevreuse, received a mortal wound, 
to which he succumbed two days later ; and, by a singu- 
lar concidencc, a few weeks later, Charlotte de Lorraine, 
seized by a sudden and Iktat illness, foUowed him to the 
grave. But, though Madame de Chevreuse was nevcr 
to be connected by marrïage with the Cardinal, who, 
before the close of the following winter, was once more 
re-established at the Palais-Royal, to remain, until the 
hour of his dcath, the absolute ruler of France, she 
did not fail to reap substantial advantages from the 
services she had rendered him at so critical a timc. Like 
Richelieu, hc had always combated her wtth reluctance, 
andj like him, he had always entcrtaincd a very high 
opinion of her capabilitîes, and, as his correspondence 
shows, he consultcd her continually and was frequentiy 
guided by her counsels. The crédit and conùderation 
which werc now hers — for to possess the fHendship of the 
all-powerful MinisCer was to enjoy the iâvour of Anne of 
Austria and the young King — increased aftcr Mazarin's 
death, since she had early divined the great qualities of 
Colbert and worked for his élévation and for the ruin of 
his rival Fouquet. Anne of Austria, though, Madame de 
Motteville tells us, she regarded him as *' a great robber," 
was very partial to Fouquet, because, whatever the 
condition of the Treasury, he had always taken care that 
her dowry and the considérable pensions which Louis 
XIV. had accorded since his majority should be punctually 
paid ; but the duchess employed ail her old enei^ and 
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skill to deprive the Surintendant ot the Quecn-Mother's 
protection, and she succeeded. '* Madame de Chevreuse 
tcrminated thus her politîcal career, tn ïntriguîng for a 
good cause," observes Henri Martin. " It was perhaps 
the iîrst time in her life that thts had happened to her, 
and it is just to add that the public interest counted for 
nothing in her détermination." ' 

Some iîve years later, the haughty but judicious lad^ 
cemented her friendship wîth Colbert by marrying her 
grandson, the Duc de Chevreuse, to the Ministcr's cldest 
daughter, Jeanne Marie Colbert. 

Madame de Chevreuse out-lived ail whom she had 
loved — Anne of Austrîa and Queen Henriette of England, 
Lord Holland and Charles IV. of Lorraine, Châteauneuf 
and Laigues — and died on August 12, 1679, in her 
eightieth year. Towards the end of her life, following 
the example of her fkmous rivais in the politîcal arena, 
Madame de Longueville and the Princcss Palatine, she 
became very devout, and withdrew to a modest house at 
Gagny, near Chelles, wherc she occupied her last years 
with religious exercises and works of charity. On her 
death-bed, she gave directions that she should be buried 
in the simplest possible manner in the parish church of 
Gagny and that no funeral oration should be pronounced. 
Her wishes were duly observed, and the rem^ns of the 
most celebrated intrigante of modem ttmes rest under the 
Southern aîsle of the little church, the spot being marked 
by a black marble slab, bearing the following inscription : 

"Hère lies Marie de Rohan, Duchesse de Chevreuse, 
daughter of Hercule de Rohan, Duc de Montbazon. 
She married en premières noces Charles d'Albert, Duc de 
Luynes, and en secondes noces Claude de Lorraine, Duc de 
Chevreuse. Humility having caused ail the grandeur of 
the âge to die in her heart, she forbadc the revival at her 
' HcDri MaitiD, Histoire de Franet jutqu'tn 1789. 
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death of the least token ot this grandeur, whtch she wished 
to bury beneath the simplicity of the tomb, having givcn 
orders that she should be înterred in the parish of Gagny, 
where she dîed at the âge of seventy-nine years, the i2th 
of August 1679."' 

> Le Beuf, Histoire de la ville el dt tout It diocèse de Paris (Paris, 
^7S4->7S8). 
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Aiguillon, Duchesse d', 194-5, 279 

el sq., 287, 303 
Alais, Comte d', 331 
Aligre, Chanceilor d', 5s, 187 
Amiens, Siège of, 17 
Ancre, Maréchal d', 6, g, 34, 4;, 
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Anjou, François de Valois, Duc d', 
294 

Anne o£ Austria. Queen of France, 
her mairiage, ; ; fa.ils to | 
mote a marriage between Mlle, de 
Vendôme and the Duc de Luynes, 
7, 8 ; shows disapproval of her 
new Surinlmdante, the Duchesse 
de Luynes. g et sq. ; her jealousy 
of the duchess. 11, iz ; the 
duchess wins the heart of, lî, 
ig et sq., 310: her hopes of an 
heir fnistrated, 17 et sq. ; Queen- 
Hother's uakindness to, 20 el 
sq, ; marital disagreements, it ; 
her éducation in gallantry, îî el 
sq. ; Louis XIII. 's jealousy of, 
24-5, 40, 78 ; Richelieu pays 
court to, 26 ; his friendship re- 
jected by, 26-7, 191 ; and the 
marriage of Henriette Marie ; 
Charles I. of England, 28 
sq. ; the love-affair between Duke 
of Buckingham and, 30 el sq., 
78 ; Kiug's humiliating treat- 
ment of, 44, 79, 174 ; détermines 
to stop the marriage between 
Mlle, de Montpensier and Duc 
d'Orléans, 46 el sq, ; a future 
maniage suggested between Mon- 
sieur and, 50, 56, 78-9 ; Madame 
de Chalais intercèdes for her son's 
life with, 76 ; Madame de Chev- 
reose separatcd from, So ; évinces 
great alarm at Montagu's arrest, 
92 tt sq. ; her joy at Richelieu's 
serions illness, 101 ; conspires 



against RicheLeu, iii-i. 114 et 
sq. ; dénies correspondence with 
foieign Powers, 118-9 ; makes 
partial confession, iig ; Jars's 
dévotion to, 1 ig et sq. ; pardoned 
by the King, 123 ; signa a form- 
ula of conduct, 133, JI5 : con- 
, gratulatory letter from Madame 
de Chevreuse to, on hopes of an 
heir, 134 et sq. ; the duchess 
appeals to, 136-7 ; her coldneas 

to her former Surintendante. 151, 
159,160; becomes Régent on Ûte 
death of Louis XIII., 164 el sq. ; 
shows favour to the Duc de 
Beaufort, t6S ; her Ministera, 
168 ei sq. ; her high regard for 
Mazarin, 174 el sq., 273 ; her re- 
lations with Maiarin discussed, 
177 et sq., 201 II sq. ; and the re- 
tum of Madame de Chevreuse 
to court, 183-4 : her gratification 
to the duchess, 1S4, 196; and 
Chàteauneuf's retum, 187 el sq. • 
and the State appointmeats, 187 
et sq. ; prefcrs Mazarin's counsels 
to those of Madame de Cbevreose, 
189 et sq. ; and the govemment 
of Le Havre, ig4-s ; importuned 
by Madame de Chevreuse tO 
come to terms with Spain. 198— 
g ; Mlle, de Hautefort's afiection 
for, Z02 ; annoyed by an anouy- 
mous letter, 206-7 : ''*■' devo- 

and the slander aeainst Madame 

de Longue ville 

Madame de M 

compeU Madame de Montbazon 

to make a public apology, 117 

et sa. ; her promise to Madame 

la Princesse. 2l8 et sq. ; and 

the attempted : 

Mazarin, 235 1 

Beau fort' s airest, 238 

bestows the govemment of TÔu- 
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raine on Ch&teaaneuf , 241 ; ordeia 
Madame de Chevreuse to retire 
from Coart, 241-2 ; the dnchess 
appeals to, 344, 347 ; receives 
Henriette Marie and welcomea 
her to France, 146 ; refuses the 
Dochesse de Cbevrense peimis- 
sion to visit her, z6i-z ; restores 
the duchess to her favoni, 2&) ; 
leceives a pétition from Ûke 
nobility, 2j$ ; Marquis de Jarsé 
attempta to supplant Mazarin in 
her aâections, 376, 386 ; Condi'a 
insolent bebaviour to, 279, z8i ; 
and Condè's pretensions, 27g ; 
interview with Mazarin aïid the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse. zSz ; her 
désire to come to terms with the 
Fronde, 282 ; appoints Madame 
de Chevreuse her intenuediary, 
282 tl sq, ; her letter to Retz, 
383 ; her interview with Retz. 
3S4-5 : Frondeurs oBer their 
services to, 289 : leavee Paris, 
391 ; eoters Rouen, 292 ; orders 
Madame de Longueville to leave 
Dieppe, 292 ; restores the ap- 
pointment ai Keeper of the Seuls 
to ChâtcauuGuf, 294 ; and Retl's 
demand for a cardinal's hat, 297 
it sq., 309 ; and the libération of 
the Princes, 3:6 tl iq. ; forced to 
dismiss Mazarin, 318 ; stillcoun- 
selled by Mazarin in bis exile, 
321, 328-9; disapproves of the 
proposed marriage o£ the young 
Prince de Conti, 324 et sq. • dupes 
Cond6, 329 ; Condé'a assassina- 
tion suggeated to, 331-2 ; her de- 
finite alliance with the Frondeurs, 
332-3 ; accusations against Cond*, 
333; her partiality for Fouqnet, 



336 

Annemetz, Bois d', 49, 63-] 
AnquEtil {cited), 117 
Antin, Marquise d', 129 
Arcy, Bois d', 122 
Amoux, Père, 18 
Asserac, Madame d', 192 
Aulne, 1', 258-9 
Anmide, Duc d', 326 
Avancourt, d', 229 
Avaux, Comte d'. iSS et sq. 



Bailleul, Président, 188 ci sq. 
Bar, Sieur de, 303 
Barillon, Président, 170 



Barrière, 308 

Baschet, Armand (eitti), 8 

Bassompiens, François de, 15, 163, 

Beaufort, Duc de, 294, 334 ; his 
appearance and ambitions, 167- 
8, 176 : entruated with the c&re 
of Ùie royal ôhiidren, 168 ; a 
leader of tiis " Importants," 169 
«f 59., 198,368 *( (9.; tùsproposed 
marriages, 196, 265 *( sa., 330 ; 
and the cabâl agairut Hanrin, 
307 ; influenced by Madame de 
Montbaion, 3og, 314 et sq., 282, 
317; and the slander concem- 
ing Madame de Longueville, 31s 
et iq. ; plots to aaoastinate 
Mazarin, zzi et sq., 332 ; his 
arrest, 237 el sq., 333 ; his popu- 
laiity amongst Ûie women of the 
markets, 366 note ; and tlie 
aSray at Renard's, 267 note ; 
and the alliance between the 
Court and the Old Fronde, 285 ; 



supports the pretensions of Rstc, 
308-9 
Beaupuis, Comte de, 208, 334, 326 

tl sq., 340 

Beanvais, Augustin Potier, Bp. ol, 

167, 169, 1S8, 192, 303, 340 
Beauvais, Madame de, 276 
Beauvais, Marquis de (cittd), 154 
Bellegarde, Duc de, 24, 333 
BelUèvre, PrÉsiduit de, 373 
Benedetti, Elphideo, iSo 
Bentivoglio, Abbé di, 330 
Beringhen, 1S9 
Bethune, Comte de, 169, 340 
Biron, Maréchal de, $4 
Bois-Danpbine, Urbain de Ijit>1, 

Maréchal de, s 
Boispille, Sieur, 130, 133, 144 tt tq. 
Bouillon, Duc de, 155 et sq., 156 

note, 197, 353, 385, 290, 396. 

306 
Bourbon, Duc de, 14 
Bourboone, Marquis de, 91-3 
Bouthillier, Claude : see Cbavigny 
Bouthilber, Léon, 104, 143, 170 
Brassac. Madame de, 170 
Bréié, Armand de MsiJU, Doc de, 

191, 26g 
Brézé, Maréchal de, 19 
Brienoe, 36, 33 {àttd), 3;, 177 
Brienne. Madame de, 17J~% 
BriUet, Sieur de, 33S-9 
Biion, Comte de, 104 »t sq. 
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Brissac, : 



as 

Buchan, 14 

Bucldaghant, George ^^llie^l, Dnke 
of, zS, 43 ; iîrst impressions of 
Anne of Austria, 30 ; arrive» in 
Parïa to eacort Henriette Marie 
to England. 31 ; hia great dis- 
play, 31 ; his fiiendship with 
Madame de Chevreuse, 32 ; 13313 
siège to thé heart of the Qneen, 
who encoDiages him. 33 tt sq. ; 
his piesnmptuoua love-making , 

36 ; his dramatic leave-taking, 

37 ; hia retum, 38 ; hia extra- 
ordinary behaviour in the Queen's 
bedchamber. 39 ; Louis'a jeal- 
onsy aroused by, 40-1, 44, 78, 
95 ; approaches Charles Em- 
roanael of Savoy, S4 : and the 
plan of campaign pûnned by 
Madame de Cbevreuse and Mon- 
tagu, 87 et sq. ; occupies the 
lie de Ré, S9 ; abandons Ro- 
chelle and aaila for England. 90 ; 

his aasaaaination by Felton. 96 



Callot, Jacques, S3 note 

Campion, Alexandre de, 156, 172-3. 
I9Ï, 197, ïî3«l jj., Î44 

Campion, Henri de, 192, 333 et sq., 
340 

Candie, Comte de, 64 

Cantecroix, Béatrix de Cusance, 
Princesse de, 153-4, i59. 'S' 

Carliste, Earl o(, 31-2, 35-6 

Canmartin, 326 

Canssin'Pâre. 118 

Chalaîs, Henri de Talleyrand, Comte 
de, his descent and charactei, 
51 ; his bigb position at Court, 
51 ; his passion for Madame de 
Chevreuse becomes bis undoing, 
53 ; joins the Conspiration des 
Dames, 52-3. 333 ; foolisbly con- 
fides in hia friand Valençay, 56 ; 
ia compelled to denounce p!ot 
to Ricbehen, 56-7 : proposes to 
serve Richelieu, 57 ; again in- 
volved in conspiracy, 59 ; hit 
double dealing, 63-4 ; denounced 
b^ Lonvigay to Richelieu, 64-5 1 
his arrest and imprisonment, 65 ; 
hia supplications for paidon, 69 ; 
his tender epiitles to Madame 
de Chflvreuae, 70-1 ; ia led to be- 
lieve that MadÂme de Chevreuse 
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bas betntyed faim, 71 ; denounces 

the duchess, 73, Jio ; bis trial 
and barbaroDS senteDce, 74 : 
witbdraws hia accusations against 
Madame de Chevreuse, 74 et sq. ; 
hia terrible death, 76-7 aiid note 

Chalais, Madame de. 51, 74, 77 note 

Chamboy, Marquis de, 290-1 

Cbandenier. 210 

Chantelauze, M. {citad), 297, 301, 
307-8 

Charles I. o( England, 33 et sq., 33, 

35, 42 "' sg.. 55, 99, 134, 137. 

141. 146. 152. 171. 185 
Charles IV., Duke of Loiraine, 174 ; 
Madame de Chevreuse seeks an 
asylum with, 80 ; hia appear- 
ance and character, 81 et sg. ; 
Madame de Chevreuse wins the 
heart of. 83, 114; favoura the 
Empire in its conftict with France. 
84 tt sq. ; great inSuence of 
Madame de Chevreuse over, 86- 
7, 142, 171, 253 ; demanda Mon- 
tagu's release, 91-2, 96 ; loseï 
part of his dominions, 97 ; Fiance 
desires a good nnderstandîng 
with, 124, 139; the negotiations 
between the ducheaa and, 142, 
149, 1 50, 335-6 ; wams Madame 
de Chevreuse against letumlng 
to France, 146 et sg. ; refuses ré- 
conciliation with France. 149, 
153 ; hia marriage with B^tiuc 
de Cantecroix, 153 ; comea to 
terms with Fiance, and restored 
to his States, 154 ; breaks treaty 
with Fiance, 157 et sq. ; en- 
counteis Madame de Chevreuse 
after an interval of twenty years, 
251 ; lejects Mazarin's over- 
tures, 253, 362-3 : Us death, 
337 



Chauniôre. Pastor, 15 

Châteauneuf, Charles de l'Aub*- 
spine. Marquis de, I30, 169, 307, 
317 : bis histoiy, 9S-9 ; ap- 
pointed Keepei of the Seala 
by Richelieu, 99 ; his love for 
Madame de Chevieuse leads him 
to intrigue with the Queen's 
party in England, 99-roo ; his 
dialoyalty to Richelieu, icxj- 
[ ; Richelieu orders his anest, 
104 ; imprisoned at An^oulEme, 
104, 135, 164, 247 ; discovery 
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of Madame de Chevreuse'B lettera 
to, 105 et sq. : Louis XIII. 's 
implacable attitude towards, 
163-4; liberated by the Régent, 
Anne of Austria. 165 ; Duchesse 
de Chevreuse's amWtions for, 
184, 186 el sq., 197, loo-i ; ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Orders 
of the KiDg, [66 ; appointed 
Governour o£ Touraine by the 
Queen, 240-1 ; restored to hia 
former position of Keeper of 
the Seals, 292 et sq. ; and tbe 
imprisoned princes, 302-3; hisen- 
mity towards Reti, 309 ; Condé's 
hatred of, 322, 330 ; Frondeurs' 
promises to, 33î-3 ; replaced 
as First Minister by Mazarin. 
334 : retums to the service of 
the royal cause, 335 
Châtillon, Maréchal de, 156, 158, 
Î14 



Chavigny, 104. 12;, 147-8, 170,237 

Chère, M„ 151 

Cbereul (ciied). 185, 190, 199. 244, 

^57- Ï59. 304-5. JZ". 328, 330 
Chevreuse, Claude de Lorraine, Duc 

de, 15 et sq.. 43, So, 88, 124, 130, 

136 note, 146, 151, 153, i6î, I7Î. 

256. J37 
Chevreuse, Marie de Rohan, 

Duchesse de. het political im- 

Eortance, 1-2; her bea.uty, 2-3; 
er remarkable abilities, 3 ; her 
taste fOT gallantry the cause of 
her poUtJ cal intrigues, 3 ; opinions 
of La Rochefoucauld and Retz 
conceming, 3-4 ; her birth and 
parentage, 4-5 ; becames maid- 
of-honour to Anne of Austria, 
S ; disliked at first by her royal 
mistress, s ; the Duc de Luynes 
proposes for her hand, 5 ; her 
marriage, 9 ; receives the raag- 
nificent diamonds of the Maré- 
chale d'Ancre as a wedding- 
present, 9 and note ; appointed 
Surinlendanls of tbe Queen's 
Household, 9-10 ; unjustly sus- 
pected by Anne of Austria of 
designs upon the King, t2 ; 
admitted by the Queen to the 
closest intimacy, 12 ; happineas 
of her married lile, 12 ; givea 
birth to a son, ia-3 ; loses her 
hnsband, 16; mûries the Dac 



de Chevrenae, 16 ; indalges in 
an unfortunate frolic, iS : ban- 
ished from Court, bat soon 
recalled, 18 ; exercises a great 
and pemicious influence over 
Anne of Austria, zi ; finds com- 
pensation for her husband'a 
shortcomings, and uiges the 
Queen to follow her example, 22 
et sq, ; causes Rtchelieu's friendly 
□vertures (owards the Queen to 
be rejected with contempt, xj 
et sif, ; her sentimental and 
political relations with Henry 
Rich, afterwatds Earl of Holland, 
28-9 ; conspires with him to 
pTomote a love^a&air between 
Anne of Austria and the Duke of 
Buckingham, 29^30 ; question of 
her relations with Buckingham 



conduct Henriette Marie to £n^- 
land, 34 ; her equivocal part u 
the romance of Buckingham and 
Anne of Austria, 35 et sq. ; in 
England, 42 ; adnuiation which 
she aiouses there, 43 ; givea birth 
to a daughter at Richmond. 43 ; 
indignation of Louis XIIX. agaiiiat 
her, 44 ; goea to Brassels, 44 ; 
Indnstriously lana Anne of Aub- 
tria's hatred of Richelieu, 44-S ; 
begins to pull the strings of con- 
spiracy in ail directions, 47 ; and 
ttie " Conspiration des Dames," 47 
el sq. ; violent passion of the 
Comte de Chalais for, s'-* 1 
question of her relations nith 
him considered. 52 and note ; 
her responsibility for the plot 
against the life or liberty of Riche. 
lieu, 55-6 ; engages Chalais anew 
in the conspiracy against the 
Cardinal, 5S-9 ; and the Con- 
spiracy of Chalais, 61 el ta. ; 
lettera of Chalais to her after his 
arrest. 70-1 ; confines harMlf 
to verbal responaes, 71-2 ; de- 
nonnced by Chalais in the hope of 
aaving hia life, 73 ; his accnaa* 
tions against her retracted before 
his exécution, 7; «J w. ; ezlled 
to Dampierre and aubaéqnently 
ordered to leave France, So ; 
départs for Nancy, vowing ven- 
geance, So ; her réception by 
Charles IV., Duke of Lorraine. 
83 : becomea t&e miatreas of 
the Duke, 83 ; influnes hia 
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resentment against France, 
86-7 ; her relations with Walter 
Montagu considered, S7 ; at 
cures Charles IV. 'a adhésion t 
Buckingham's coalition against 
France. 87-8 ; rénoves to F 
le-Duc, 89 ; wams Anne 
Austria of the arrest of Montagu, 
93 : Montagu intercèdes with 
Louis XIII. in her favour, 94-5 ; 
letter of Richelieu to thc King 
concerning her, 96 ; permitted 
to rettim to France and relegated 
to Dampierre, 96 ; résumes 
intrigues against Richelieu, i 
anxiety of the Cardinal for her 
friendship, 98 ; becomes the mis- 
tress of Châteauneuf. the Keeper 
of the Seals, 98-9 ; and j 
suades him to engage in a c 
spiracy against Richelieu, 
100 ; deceives the Cardinal as 
her sentiments towards him, n 
a letter addressed to her by 
Ch&teauneuffallsinto Richelieu 's 
hands, loi ; over fifty letters 
from ber found amoag Château- 
neufs papeis after his arrest, 
105 el sq. ; otdered to retuin to 
Dampierre, 1 10 ; visits Paris ia 
disguise, III ; exiled to Tours, 
113 ; tuma the head of the octo- 
genarianArchbishopof Tours, 114; 
visitedby La Rochefoucauld, 114 ; 
devises fresh schemes for the over- 
throw of RicheliËii, 1 14 ; and the 
afiair of thc Val-de-Grâce, ii 
sg. ; perplexity of Richelieu in 
gaid to ber, 124 ; she is ofiered 
a pardon in retum for a fuU co 
(easion of her misdeeds, 1 2 ; 
believes tbat her tiberty 
thieatened. 126; flies to Spairi, 
disgui9«d as a man, 126; her 
romantic jonmey, 127 el sq. ; 
arrivai at Madrid, 132 ; c 
sideration wbicb she enjoys at the 
Spanish Court, 131-3 ; goes to 
England, 133 ; her cordial récep- 
tion there, 134; her letter to 
Anne of Austria, 134 tl sg. ; ber 
ûnancial embarrasamenta, 136- 
7 ; negotiates with RicheUeu for 
tbe purpose of obtaining a ro ' 
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149 el sa. : ieaves England and 

goes to Brusscls. 152-3 ; her ré- 
ception there, 153 ; advises 
Charles IV. of Lorraine to corne 
to terms with France, 155 ; and 
the revoit of the Comte de 
Soissons, I 57 et sq. ; question of 
her participation in the conspiracy 
of Cinq-Mars considered. 159; 
singular conduct of Anne of Aus- 
in regard to her, l 59 el si 






1 the 



wanùng not to retum to France, 
145 et sq. • demanda iresh 
gnaiantees for ber safety, wbicb 
the Cardinal déclines to acco 



of 1642, 161 ; seeks permission to 
retum to France after the death 
of Richelieu. 162 ; expresaly ex 
empted by the royal déclaration 
of April 21, 1643. from the par- 
don accorded to the exiles, 163- 
4 : the doors of France opened 
to her by tbe action of tbe Parle- 
ment in investing tbe Regcnt 
with fuU powers. 164 ; ber tri- 
umphant journey to Paria. 171- 
2 ; ber receptioa at tbe Court, 
173 ; believes tbat sbe wi!l easily 
résume ber old asceadeacy over 
Anne of Austria and min the 
crédit of Mazarin, 173-4 ; atti- 
tude of the Cardinal towards her, 
1S3-4 ; her projects, 184-5 i 
importance for France of tbe 
stTuggle between her and Mazarin, 
185 ; ber manceuvres to under- 
mine tbe Cardinal's position 
skilfuUy checkmated, iSû el sq. • 
her growing irritation against 
Mazarin, 196-7 ; defeated in ber 
endeavour to persuade Anne of 
Austria to conclude a separate 
peace with Spaiu, 198-9 ; no 
longer troubles to disguise ber 
hostile sentiments towards the 
Minister, 200-1 ; avaib horself 
of the assistance of the devont 
party to separate the Queen from 
Mazarin, 201 et sq. ; her weapons 
recoil against berself, 207 ; deter- 
mined to proceed to tbe last 
extremities, 208 ; fomenta the 
batred of the Duc de Beaufort 
and the more violent of Maiarin's 
enemies. 208-9 : endeavours, bat 
withoat succeas. to intinUdate the 
Cardinal, 209-10 ; resolved OU 
his assassina tion, zio ; gives a 
fête in bonour of tbe Qneen, 
218-9 : exasperated by tbe dis- 
grâce of ber atepmotber. Madame 
de Montbaion, 330 ; advioes 
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that Mazarin shall be assassinated 
forthwith, 3IO ; and the con- 
spiiacy against the Cardinal 'b 
l£fe, 221 et sq. ; and the Eureat 
of BeanfoTt, 239 ; ordered to 
retire to Dampierre, 341-3 ; 
recommences lier intrigues, 344 ; 
exiled to Touraine, 244-5 ; in 
constant commoDication with tha 
enemies of France, 245 ; refnsed 
peimission to vlait Queen Hen- 
lietteMarie atBonrbon-Ies- Bains, 
346 ; arrest of her Italian phy- 
■ician, Paleotti, 246 ; writea to 
the 0"^'^' M6-7 ; an offic«i 
«ont to condnct her to Angou- 
Itme, 147 ; escapea in disgnise 
to Brittaiiy, with her daughter, 
24g ; sails for England, 249 ; 
her sbip captared by two cruisers 
in the service of the Êngliah 
Pailiament, 249 ; conveyed to 
the Isle of Wight, 349 ; her lettéi 
to the Earl of Pembroke, gover- 
nor of the island, 349-50 ; per- 
mitted to proce^ to Plandera, 
250 ; meets again Charles IV, 
of Lorraine, 251 ; persuades hiriy 
to refuse the ofters of Mazarin, 
352-3 ; Works to bring abont 
an alliance between tha Spaniah 
Ministers at Bnissels and the 
Frondeurs, 353: returos to France 
ftftar the Peace of Rneil, 254; 
her Ust lover, the Marquis de 
Laigues, 355-6 ; reconcilôd with 
Maiarin, a;6 et sq. ; connives, 
for political reaaons, at the 
liaison betweea her daughter, 
Charlotte de Cxiiraine, and tite 
future Cardinal de Retî, 360 ; 
pennitted to retnm to Court, 
361 ; her réception by Anne of 
Auatria, 361-3 ; her prudent 
conduct, 3ti3 : consulted by 
Msxarin on his negotiations with 
Spain and Charles IV. of L^r- 
raine. 363-3 : employed by the 
Cardinal to bring about a rap- 
prochement between h'm and the 
Vendîmes, 365-6 ; décides to 
lend her support to Mazarin in 
his atmggle againat Cond6, 373 ; 
haa an interview with the Queen 
and Mazarin at the Palais-Royal, 
381-3 ; negotiatcs an alliance of 
the Court with the Old Fronde 
^ainst Condé, 383 at sq. ; assists 
to Becore the consent of Mon- 



sieur to tha arrest of tha Princes, 
386 et sq. ; her onceasing de- 
manda from the Government on 
behalf of her friends, 393 ; anx- 
iety of Mazarin to retain her 
goodirill, 394 ; wannly supports 
Retz's claim to be nominated 
to the cardinalats, 398 et sq. ; 
tbwarts the Coadjutor'smachina- 
tiona againat thJs Government, 
303 ; explanation of her attitude 
at this juncture, 305 ; advisea 
Mazarin to grast Retz's demand, 
309 ; prépares to abandon the 
Cardinal, bein^ convinced that 
his fait ia certain, 310 ; and the 
fall of Mazarin, 316 et sq. ; advo- 
cates violent measnres after tha 
dismïssal of ChAteauneuf, 333 ; 
and the rupture of the marriaga 
arranged between her daughter 
and Oie Prince de Conti, 323 et 
sq. ; ofiers her services tô Maca- 
nn, 327-S ; negotiates a new 
aUiajice between the OLd Fronda 
and the Court, 330 et sq.; re- 
mains faithfui to the Court after 
the letum of Masarin, 334 ; 
briu^ Chlteauneuf bacb to his 
allegiance, 335 ; her negotia- 
tions with Charles IV. of Lorrains, 
335-6 ; enjoys the friendship 
and confidence of Mazarin for 
the remainder of his life, 336 ; 
contributea to the min of Fonqnet 
and the élévation of Colbert, 
336 ; her last yeaia and death, 
337; bor epiUph, 337 
Chevreuse, Charlotte de Lorraine, 
Mlle, de, 196, 346, 348, 259, 360, 

362, 280, 313-4, 317, 330, 323 

Cinq-Mars, i;6, 159 
Clarendon, Earl of, [eilei) 31 
CUason, Olivier de. 14 
Coetquen. Marquis de, 348 aad note 
Coislin. Marquis de, i'~ 



. . 336. 164 

Condi, Louis 11,. Prince de fThe 
Great Condi), 309, 315, >6i ; 
peisonated by Madame de Chev- 
reuse, 139 ; lus vTctory of 
Rocrd, 171, 3IO ; his military 
a, 190. ai6-7 ; his de- 
avenge the Dncheete de 
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Loi^neviUe's hononr, 330, 333 ; 
bis sister's effort to influence, 
364, 169, >79 et sq. ; hia relations 
witb Mazario, 2G4 et aq. ; his 

pride and insolence, 364.-;, 274-5, 
379, 319-20, 326; hia joalousy 
of Bfaïaiin, 367 ; his following 
of young nobles which instituted 
the New Fronde, 36S ; his rup- 
ture with Maxario, 269 ; recon- 
cîled with Mazarin, 370 et sq. ; 
Frondeurs incensed againat, 372 
et sq., 37S ; Madame de Chev- 
rente joins forces with Mazarin 
against, 373-4, =93 : lus pre- 
tentloua demanda for his sister's 
protégée, 375 ; and the dinnissal 
of JaTié, 376 ; his coach fired on. 
377 ; suspects Beaufort and 
Retc of the outrage. %7i-g ; and 
the govemorstup of Le Havre, 
379 tt sq. ; outwitted by Riche- 
lieu, 381 ; his domination of 
tho Queen, 282 ; Queen'a hatred 
of, 384 ; bis arreat planned, 3S5- 
6 ; is arreated in company with 
Conti and Longueville, 3S8 ; his 
unpoputarity among the Par- 
isians, 3S9 ; hia partiaana, 390, 
392, 3o8~^ ; removed from Vin- 
cennes, 310; "the Palatine" in- 
teresta herself on behalf of , 3 1 ;-€; 
and the fallof Mazarin, 316 et sa, ; 
and the alliance between the Old 
Fronde and the Court, 319 et sq. ; 
secret negotiations with, on 
behalf of the Court. 331, «8; 
uid the propoaed Conti-Chev- 
reuse marriage, 333 et sq. ; de- 
coived by the Queen, 329 ; his 
aasasaination auggeated, 331 ; 
letirea to Saint Maur, 332 ; 
déclines to assiat at the procla- 
mation of Louia XIV. 's majority, 
333 : takes part in civil war, 
334-S ; defeated by Turenne, 336 
Condé, Dowager Princesse de, 18, 
35. 37, 48, 1S3. 187, 215 et sq.. 
261, 273, 287 

CondA, Princesse de, 296, 30a, 310 
" Conspiration des Damts," the. 

49 et sq. 
Conti, Prince de, 264, 273, 281, 285, 

388 et sq.. 303, 310-11, 313, 31s 

tt sq., 320, 337-8 
Coanac, Àrchbishop of Aix. Daniel 

de {ciUd), igi 
Cospéan, 169 
Cousin, Victor, 5, 33, 38, ^{ettorf), 



3, 14. 32. P>, 52. «-7. 99. 103. 
134. I75i 215 note, sp, 353, 313, 
3'4, 320 
Croft, Sir Herbert, 113, lafi 



" Day of Dupea," the, 97, 100, 122, 

163 
Descartes, Joachim, 67 
Digby, George, 147 
Dorât, Abbi de, 144 «t sq., ijt 
Du Hallier, Captain, 60 
Dumas, Alexandre, pirt, 41 note 
Du Tremblay, 170 



Elbeuf, Duc d'. 3S3 

Elizabeth, Qneen of England, ]i> 

Elizabeth, Queen of Philip IV. of 

Spain. 1rs, 132-3 
Enghien, Duc d'. See Looia II., 

Prince de Condé 
Enghien, Duc d' (son of above), 

296, 3 'fi. 320 
Entraguea, Comte d', 303 
Entraguea, Henriette d'. 17 
Ëpemon, Duc d', 63, 64, 234, 396, 

299, 306 
Ëpemon, Mlle, d', 196 
Easarts, Sieur des, 233-^4 
Estrade, Sienr de 1', 243 
Estrëes, Maréchal d', 230, 303 note 



Feria. Dnkeof, 171 

Fiesque, 208 

Fontenoy-Mareuil, 100 Itiilti), Si, 

103 
Fontraillea, 20 S 
Force, Marquis de la, 15 
Fouquerollea, Madame de, 315 
Fouquet, Nicolas, 192 note, 336 
François I. of Lorraine, 81 
Freer, Martha (eiVad). 11 



Gabouri, 284 
Ganseville, 322-j, 328-9 
Gassion, Maréchal de, 241 
Gaudln, 343 
Gayaut, Président, 170 
Gaiettt [eittd). 173-3 
Gerbier, Balthaiar. 41 
Ginstiniani (Venetian Anbassador 
(eîM). 198 
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Goides, Captain, 104 

Goring, Lord George, 100, 24; 

Gramont, Duc de, 64, 317 

Griffet, Pète {ciied). 102, 104 

Grimoard. 224 note 

Grotius (Swedish Ambassador). 199 

Guëméné, Madame de, 174. 259, 260 

Gnesclin, Bertrand du, 14 

Guise, Charles, Duc de, 155, 169 

Guise, Claude, Duc de, 30 note 

Guise, Duchesse de, lA} 

Guise, Heari II., Duc de, 155, is7, 

214. 216, 238 
GuiUut. Captain, 205, 33S 

H 
Haro, DoD Luis de, 2 
HaussoDville, Comte d' (ciUi), 82, 

85, IS4. 251-2. 25S note. 263 
Hautefort. Mlle, de, 117-g, r2o-i, 

126, 170, 174-S, 20I-2, 207 note, 

238-9 
Hauterive, MarqTiîsd', m 
Henri IV,, 6. 49. 193, 216 note 
Henriette Marie, Queen of Charles I., 

28 et sq.. 42 et sq., 99. 100. 104, 

114-5, 134-S. 171. 246. 249. 337 
Hêricourt, d', 229 
Hérouard {ciled), 10 
HilaJre, 126, 128 
Hocquincourt, Maréchal d', 172, 

257-8, 302, 332 
HoUand, Henry Rich, Earl of, 27 

et sq., 31 el sq., 34 note, $3, 100, 

103. 134, 337 
Hôpital, Maréchal de 1', 275 



" Importants," the, 167 et sq., 177, 
188, 198, 201, 2080(19., 240 et sq. 

Infant-Cardinal, the, Govemor of 
the Notherlanda, 115. 119, 153, 



Innocent X., 181- 



J 

iames I. of England, aS, 30-1 
an. Chevalier de, 40, 100, 104, 
iM, I20 et tq., 12s, 170, 174, 
246-7 
Jarzé, Comte de, 267 note, 176 

Seaone, Mère, 117, 1SS-9 
oigny, Comte de, 203 
oly, Guy. 377 
00^, Pire, 170 



La Borde {eiUd), 70 et sq,, 76 

LaChâtre, 210, 221, 224 note, 240-T 

La Fayette, Comte de, Iâ9 

La Fère, siège of, ly 

Lafiemas, Abbé de, 111-2, 119, 180 

Laigues, Marquis de, 255-6, 25g, 

285-6, 294, 298, 337 
Lajnont, 75 
La Moussaie. 290 
Launoy, Comtesse de, 38-9 
Lansac. Madame de, 170 
La Porte, M., 115 et sq., (ctUd) 28, 

36-7, 40, 77 note, 93-4. 170, 174. 

205 et sq., 247 
La Potene, 1 19 
La Rivière. Marquis de, 49, 286 et 

^q-, 297-8, 301 

La Rochefoucauld, Fiançais, Duc 
de la, 137, 275, 285, 330; on 
Duchesse de Chevreuse, 3, 173 ; 
on Richelieu's sentiments towaids 
Anne of Austria, 26 ; on Madame 
de Chevreuse and the Duke of 
Bucldngham, 32 ; on the inci- 
dent of the diamond studs, 41 
note ; and the Queen's intrigues 
with Madame de Chevreuse. 116 
et sq., 125 ; aasists Madame de 
Chevreuse in her âight to Spain. 
127-8; arrested in conséquence, 
but soon released, 131 ; reçoives 
Madame de Chevreuse on her 
way to Paria, 172 ; and the 
govemment of Le Havre. 194-5 : 
joins the Fronde, 253 ; and 
the insurrection of Bordeaux, 
296, J06 ; and the libération of 
the three princes, 315-6, {ciltii) 
114. 1I7. "26, 130, 168, 186. 
196-7. 3JS. 2ÏI-2, 239, 259, 334. 
326 

La Tour, 295 

La Vieu ville, 47 

La Vrilliére, Sieur de, 104, 294 

Le Gras, 118 

Léon, Pèie, 2S7 

Leopold, Archdolce, 302-3 

Lesdiguières, Maréchal de, 14 

Le Tellier, Michel, 259. 361, 263, 
292, 298 et sq., 304 tt sq.. 317, 333 

Leuville, Marquis de, m 

Le Vassor {eitJd), 1 17 

Lié, Sieur de, 23S-9 

Limoges, La Fayette, Biahop of, 
169 

Lionne, 331, 324, 325 note, 331-2 

Lisienx, Bishop of, 169, 303, 340 

Loiaelew, IL {eùtd), 181-3 
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Longueil, Pierre de, 391 

LongueviUe, Anne Geneviève de 
Bourbon, Duchease de, 275, 330 ; 
Mazaiin on, 2 ; her matriage, 
213 : her character and beauty, 
314 ; slandered by tbe Duchesse 
de MontbazoD, 214 et sq., 226, 
3?3 ; and La Rochefoucauld 'a 
Mémoires, 259; influences her 
brother. the Prince de Condé, 
against Mazarin, 263-4, ^(>7, 
270 ; brings about a clandestine 
matriage betweea the young Duc 
de Richelieu and Madame de 
Pons, 281 et sq. ; intended arrest 
oi, 285 ; Aies to Nonnandy, 290 ; 
ordered to leave Dieppe by the 
Queen. 292 ; Aies to Stenai and 
joins Turenne, 293 ; corresponds 
with the Princesse Palatine, 311, 
312; and the schemes for the 
libération of the Princes, il 3 et 
sq. ; and the Prince de Coati's 
mamage, 313-4. 3^3 

LongueviUe, Heniy 11. d'Orléans, 
Duc de, 6s, 213, 253, 265-6. ;' 
î8i, 288 et sq.. 303, 310-11, 
el sq.. 337-8 

Lomiae, Charlotte Mane de. Sec 
Chevreuae 

Lorraine, Henri de, 231 

Lorraine. Marie de, 30 note 

Lorraine, Marguerite de. See Orléans 

Louis 1., 46 note 

Louis XIIL, 1, 4, 31. 33, loi, 116, 
194-5 ; ^3 marriage to Anne of 
Austria, 5 ; showers faveurs up- 
on the Duc de Luynes, 6 et sq.. 
12-3 ; créâtes the Duchesse du 
Luynes Surintendanle of tbe 
Queen's Household, g ; his mar- 
riage consummated, 10 ; his 
attentions to Madame de Chev- 
reuse oflend the Queen, 1 1-2 ; his 
growing jealousy of Luynes. 
1 s-6 ; temporarily banishes the 
Duchesse de Luynes from Court, 

18 ; Qaeea-Mother SDws disBCD- 

•ion between the Queen and, 19 
et sg. ; his jealousy of the Queen, 
24-;. 40 et sq. ; liis sister, Henri- 
ette Marie, married to Charles I. 
of£ngland,34-5: incensedagainst 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse, 44 ; 
his humiliating treatment of tbe 

rm. 44, 156, 174, 19S ; and 
proposed marriage between 
Monsitur and Mlle, de Mont- 
pensiei, 46 at sq., 53 : arrest of 



EX 84T 

Omano decided upon, 54-5 ; 
anests the Vendômes at the in* 

stigation of Richelieu, 59, 60 ; 
barbarous senteace on Chalais 
mitigated by, 74 ; bis suspicions 
of an intrigue between Monsieur 
and the Queen, 78-9 ; banishes 
Madame de Chevreuse from 
France, 80 ; and the preteusions 
of Charles IV, of Lorraine, 88 et 
.57. : at war with England, 89 et 
SI/. ; Montagu pleads for the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse with, 
95 : recalls the duchessto France, 
95-6 ; his joy at Richelieu's re- 
storation to heaith, 102 ; and 
Chàteauneuf's treachery, 120 et 
sq. ; and the Queeo's intrigues 

pardons the Queen, 1 23 ; Madame 
de Chevreuse desires to make her 
peace with, 133 et sq., 149 et sq., 
159 el sq. : and tbe conspiracy 
of tbe Comte de Soissons, 157 et 
sq. ; and tbe death of Richelieu, 
i6[-2 ; appointa Mazarin in 
place of Richelieu, 162, 167, 176 ; 
implacable tonards Madame de 
Chevreuse. 163 et sq. ; his deaUi, 
16s, 168, 183 
Louis XIV., 168, 174, 211, 28g, 292, 

295. 317-8, 333. 336 
Louviére, Sieur de la, 291 
Louvigny, Roger de Gramont. 

Comte de, 49, 64 
Lude, Comte du, 6. 49 
Luxembourg, Marchai de, 289 
Luynes, Charles Albert, Duc de, 
5 et sq., 21, 27, 45, 47-8, lia, 3IO, 
337 



M 

Maillé, Comte de, 224 
Malbasty, 127 et sq. 
Mancini, Hortense, 193 
Mancini, Laure, 265 et sq. 
Mancini, Paul, 331, 333, 336 

Marie de Gonzague, Queen of Po- 

Marie de Medici, Queen of Henri IV., 
motber of Louis XIIL, it, 28, 
115, 166, 17s, 185, 219 note; 
her in&uence upon Louis XIIL, 
6,19; créâtes misunderstandings 
between Louis and the Queen, 
20-1 ; her support of Richelieu, 
25-6; atteni& the wedding of 
herdaughter, Henriette Itforie, and 
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Charles I., 35 ; b«c illnew at 
Amiens, 3S ; and Bncfcingham's 
attentions b> Anne of Austria, 
3S, 40 ; and Monsieur's mar- 
i^gc. 45 : appealed to by Mon' 
sieur, 54 ; persécutes the Queen, 
79 ; app«aled to by Charles 
of Lorraine for the release of 
Monta^, 91-3 : and the " Day 
of Dupes" 97; and the re- 
ported death of Richelien, 102 
intrigues on behalf of, 137 ; re 
tires to England, 141-1, iji . 
her death, 161, 334; and the 
Maréchal d'Ancre, 306 

Marie, Empresa. 1 1 5 

HaiiUac, Michel de. si. 67, gi, 123, 

Martin, Henri [cited), 57, 337 

Haulevrier, Marquis de. 315 

Maynard, Abbé, 203 

Mataiin, Cardinal, succeeds Riche- 
lieu as Pirst Minister, 163 ; élé- 
ments of which the opposition 
to him is composed under the 
regency of Anne o( Austria. 166 
el sij. : compelled to make con- 
cession to the malcontenta. 170 ; 
his character as yet imperfectly 
understDod, 174; insecurity of 
his positLon, 176 ; he détermines 
to gain the afiection of the 
Régent, 176; question of his 
relations nith Anne of Anstria 
his atti- 
de Cl: 

reuse, 183-4; profonnd import- 
ance of the stmggle between 
him and the duchess, 188 ; skil- 
fuUy cbeckmates ber manœuvres 
against him, 1S7 el sq. ; prevents 
Anne of Austria from concluding 
a separate peace nitb Spain. 
198-9: views witb alarm the 
machinatîans of Madame de 
Chevreuse. 201-2 ; efforts of the 
devout party to separate the 
Queen fiom him, 203 tt sq. ; sus- 
pects that some criminal project 
is being coatemplated by Madame 
de Chevreuse against him, 309 ; 
déclines to be intimidated, 309 ; 
and the Longueville-Moutbazon 
soandal, 313 al sq. ; his immé- 
diate aaeasei nation urged by 
Madame de Chevreuse, 230 ; and 
tliB conspirscy against hia life, 
331 *t sq. ; demanda and obtains 
tb« amst of the Dnc de Bean- 



de Chevreuse to be banished from 
Court, 340 et sq. ; bas ber closely 
watched, 346 ; arrests her Italian 
phyaician, Paleotti, 346-7 ; senda 
one of his agents to condnct 
Madame de ChevreuM to Aneon- 
l£me. 247 ; and the escapé of the 
duchess from France, 248 ; dis- 
putes with her the possession of 
Charles IV. of Lorraine, 353 ; 
reconciled with Madame de Chev- 
reuse after the Peace of Rneil, 
356 el sq. ; malces nse of her iS 
his negotiatioDS witii Spain and 
Charles IV. of Lorraine, 363-3 i 
employa her to bring abont a 
rapprochement between bim and 
the Vendantes. 265-6 ; and the 
pretensions of the Prince de 
Condé, 367 el sq. ; advised by 
Madame de Chevreuse to enta 
into an aUiance with the Fron- 
deurs against Condé, 383-3 : 
and the secret visita of Rets to 
the Palais-Royal, 284-5 : ^^^ 
the airest of the Pnnces. 386 
el sq. ; condacta the Régent and 
the yonng King to Normandy, 
290 : his anxiety to r«tain the 
goodwill of Madame de Chev- 
reuse, 394-s ; condncts the 
Court to Guienne, 296 ; refuse* 
to be guided by the advice of 
Madame de Chevreuse in regard 
to Retx's demand to be nomin- 
ated to the cardinalate. 297 al 
tq. ; abandoned by the ducheaa, 
310 ; joins the army in Cham- 
pagne, 311 ; alliance of the 
Fronde and the party of the 
princes against him, 311 al sq. ; 
nia fall, 317-8; connwls Anne of 
Austria to vork to divide tbe 
coalition, 321 et sq. ; aiul the 
Conti-Chevieuse maniage pio- 
ject, 333 et saq. ; overtnres made 
to him by Madûna de Chevreuse, 
327-8 ; his diplomatie conduct, 
338 : his retnin to France, 335 ; 
employa Madame de Chevreuse 
to ne^tiate witb Chârloa IV. of 
Lorraine, 335 ; remains the friend 
of tbe duchess for the loat of his 
Ufe. 336 

Msllleiâie, Maréchal de la, 193-3, 
396 

Mercœni, Duc de, 339, 340. ^S *' 
sq., ï8ï-« 
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Hercœnr, Dachesw de, i8l 

Hilly, Louise de, 204 

Mole, Mathieu, 158-9, 332, 333 

Montasu. Walter, 8? el sq., 10 
104. 123. 134. 172-3. 189 

MontbaEon, Duchesie de, 169, 174, 
309, 312 tt sq., 226, 339, 133, 
3S7, 365-6. 373 al sq.. 383, 313, 

Montbaion, Hercules de Roh&n, 
Duc de, 4, S, iz6, 200, 337 

Montlnzon, Madeleine de Lenon- 
court. Duchesse de <first wife of 
Duc de Moutbazon), 5, isâ 

Monteleone, Duhe of, 10, 1 1 

HontKlat, 116 

Montluc. Maréchal de, 51, 77 note 

MoDtmorency, Charlotte de, 4 S 

Montmorency, Connétable Anne de, 
9, 14. 24. 49, 73. 97. 99 

Montmorency, Dowager Duchesse 
de, 9 

Montpensier, Mlle. de. See Or- 

Montrisor, Comte de, 169, soS, 333, 
340. 248, 391, 331 (cùed), 344-s 

Uotteville, Madame de [ciltii), 3, 
4, 30 el sq., z6, 33-4, 36-7, 39, 
46- 76. 79. l'l-2. "4, 183-4. 
19s. 217, 221, 33s tt sq., 241-3, 
361-3, 364, 376 note, 387, 389, 
391. 331-». 336 

N 



Nicole. Duchesse, 153 
Noirmoutier, Marquis de, 385-6, 
293, 395, 336 note, 337 



Orléana, Gaston, Duc d' {Monsieur), 
97, 104, 174, 31!, 334, 361. 330; 
his proposed marriage to Mlle, 
de Montpensier, zo, 45 el sq. ; his 
charactei, 4; ; and tha " Con- 
tpiraliondti Daines," 461! sq,; re- 
ports coriceiTiiEig the Qaeen and, 
50, 66, 78-9 : angrily demanda 
additional privilèges from Louis 
XIII., 53-4; foimally déclines 
the hand of Mlle, de Montpensier, 
53 ; his anger at the arrest of Or- 
nano, 54-5 ; plots against Riche- 
lieu, 55 jbetrayedby Valençay, 57; 
hia cowardly submission to Riche- 
lieu. 57-8 : Bwears fealty to the 



King, but still contùmes his in- 
trigues, 58 el sq. ; bis friends 
counsel him to déclare war on 
iJouis XIII., 63 ; his despicable 
betrayal of his associâtes, 66 
el sq. ; his calions behavionr 
on hearing of ChaUis's end, 78 
note ; his manian to Mlle, de 
Monipensier, 7g ; his riches, 78 ; 
lus ioy at Richelien's reported 
deatii, 102 ; and the plot to 
assassinate Richelieu, ijj; and 
the rébellion of the Comte de 
Soissons, 156 et sq. ; his amonrs, 
213, 2ÏO, 336-7, 314; hia 
favourite, the Abbé de la RiviAre, 
322, 286 ; left in power daiing 
the absence of Ûie Régent 
from Paris, 393 el sq. ; his }ea< 
lonsy of Muarin aronsed by 
Retz, 308-9, 317-fl ; and the 
alliance of tjie Princes and the 
Old Fronde, 316: the influence 
"' """ " " "Ti-3 ; and CondA, 



3 33-'! 
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Duc d'Orléans), 20, 4s et sq.. 66- 
7, 78 
Orléana (Marguerite de Lorraine). 
Duchesse d' (second wife of Gas- 
ton, Duc d'Orléans), 176, 261, 
287, 304 
Onnesson. Oliver d' {tited), 188 
Omano, Maréchal à', hia deamnt 
and early career, 47-S ; joina the 
Conspiration des Dames, 49 et ». ; 
his arrest, 54, 6t ; denounced br 
iâonsieur, 6; et sq. ; liis laat ill- 
ness, 69 ; diH in prison, 77 and 

Orrai, Comte d', 333 



Palatine, Princesa, *, 308-9, 311 

etsq.. 333, 333 
Paleotti, 246 et sq. 
Patin, Gui, 170, 266 
Pembroke, Earl of, 249, 350 
Perldns, Mr. J. B. {eitid), i;8 
PhaUbourg, Princesse de, 253-] 
Phaisbourg, Prince de, 93 
PhiUp III., King of Spaln, 11, 

198 
Philip IV., King of Spain, 115-6, 

132, 137. 166 
Plessis-Belliére, Harqnis du, 293 
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Pominereux, Madame de, 259 note 
Fons, Marquise de, 275, 280-1 
Pontgibault, Comte de, ;r 
Portland. Jérôme Westoo, Earl of, 

99. ">3 
Poter, 127, 129 
Prodhomme, 237 
Puiseanx, 16 
Future, 36, 40 
Pnylaurens, 49, 62-3, 104 



Rambouillet, Madame de, 215 
Rèaux. TaUemant des {ciltd), 11, 

17. 32. 36 

Renard, 219, 267. 276 

Renaud, 126, 128 

Renée, Aroédêe (cilid), iSo 

Retz, Cardinal de (Paul de Gondi), 
and the revolt of the Comte 
de Soissons, 156, 15S ; a leader 
oî the Fronde, 228, 260, 270, 
283 ei SI}., 320 ; inSuence of 
Madame de Chevreuae over, 273; 
and the ïncreased taxes, 277 ; 
brought to trial before ttie 
Parlement. 278-9 ; Queen de- 
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